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ADYERTISEMENT 



TO THE SEOOND EDITION. 



The Lecture, which is here expaiided into a 
yolume, was delivered on the evening of the lOth 
of Febmary, 1852, in Exeter Hall, before the 
Members of the London Young Mbn^s Chbistian 
AssociATiON ; Sir Edward N. Buxton, Bart., in the 
chair. Owing to a sudden attack of illness, the 
Author was unable to pubhsh it with the series of 
Lectures, of which it was the last. He pledged him- 
self, however, to prepare it for pubhcation as soon as 
he was able ; but many months passed before this 
could be attempted. When, at last, he began to 
write, he found himself insensibly enlarging his 
plan ; and he felt he could, with propriety, do this, 
for as the piece was to be a separate publication^ 
he was not confined to those limits which would have 
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been imposed by its appearing as one Lecture in a 
series of twelve. It lias thus^ without anytliing 
like premeditated purpose^ become a book. Begun^ 
howeyer^ as a lecture^ the idea of a spoken address 
is kept up^ which will account to the reader for the 
homeliness of some of the illustrations^ and for the 
oonstant use of free and familiar forms of speech. 
In the preface to the first edition^ there was giyen 
to the young men^ — ^whose patience had been greatly 
taxed^ — a minute expIanation of the causes of dday 
in the appearance of the work. Haying served its 
purpose^ it is thought to be as unnecessary now 
to repeat this statement^ as it was expedient to 
make it once* The Áuthor has^ therefore^ nothing 
to add^ but to express his gratitude for the kind- 
ness with which his little Work has been received, 
and the rapidity with which a large impression 
has been taken off; and to commend this new 
and improyed Edition to the gracíous blessing of 
Álmighty God. 

Wahoorth, March, 1853. 
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IS IT POSSIBLE TO MAKE THE BEST OF 

BOTH WORLDS? 



PAET L 

rNTÄODUCTOBY EXPLA2íATI0IÎS. 

The subject whicli I baye undertalen to discuss this 
eyening^ is thus stated^ — Is it fossible to mak£ 
THE BEST OF BOTH woRLDS ? This form of expre8- 
sion, you wiU obserye, assumes two things. It 
assumes that there are two worlds — ^the piesent and 
the future ; and that there are two ways of getting 
through each — a better and a worse. On these 
assumptions the question 'is raised. Admitting 
them^ then^ some one is supposed to ask — ^Whether 
it be possible for any one man^ or for men in 
general^ to make the best of both worlda— or of this 
life^ and of the next too ? I am to meet and to 
endeayour to leply to this inquiry. 

With respect to what is assumed by the questian^ 
it may be obseryed^ Üiat in each of tfae two pairs of 
suppositîons^ there is a matter of fact aad a matter 
of opinion. It is %fact that we Hye; ít is the opirẁm 
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óf niany that we shall live again. It is a faeí that 
the present life is a Tery diffeient thing to different 
inâÌYÌdoals ; it is the apimon of most who antidpate 
another, that it, too^ will be distíngoished in the 
aame way. Yon may add to this^ that it is yery 
generally thought that man's second state wül be his 
last^ — ^that it will be endless^ fixed^ and unalterable^ 
— that it wiU be the best or the worst, which it is 
possible for our natore to enjoy or to endure ; — ^and 
that it wiU foUow as a conseguence firom what we do 
and are in the present world. 

AU these things I caU^ at startìng^ matters of 
opinion. Such^ whether right or wrong^ is the 
popular hypothesis respecting the relation of man to 
futurity. At present, it is enough to say^ that this 
hypothesis may be true. A man may deny, but 
he cannot disprove it. He can oppose a negatiye^ 
to a positiye, form of belief ; — ^he can meet your 
*'yes" — ^the ^^yes^' rather of uniyersal humanity, 
with his ''no;'' but he can do nothing more. After 
aU that he can advance in behalf of tbe probabflity 
of hís own theory, he wül yet have to admit, that 
the system of things, as it works itself out, tnat/ 
substantiate the hypothesis of belief, and repudiate 
and falsify that of denial. 

Seeing then, that we actually are, as a matter of 
fact, in one world, and that we may possibly, some 
day, be in another ; and seeing, moreover, that there 
are two ways, a better and a worse, of getting 
through the present, and that it mai/ be that this 
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same law shall go with us into the next ; — on these 
groundsy it must^ I think, be admitted^ that the 
proposed inquiry is one of deep interest^ and that it 
has claims upon the attention of us all^ which are not 
to be hghtly set aside. 

But I want it to be noticed^ that the subject 
espedaUy addresses itself to young men, If it be 
possible to make the best of " both " worlds^ it is 
not only important to know it^ and to be put on 
the right track^ but it is important to remember 
that this can only be done while " both'' worlds are 
yet before us. The old have the first lying behind 
them. Whateyer they may baye made of it^ that is 
now unalterable. It may haye looked once " as the 
garden of Eden/^ it may be now '^as a desolate 
wildemess;^' but whateyer it is, it is gone and done 
with^ and the fact as it stands will be a fact for 
ever! Even with respect to the middle-aged^ the 
probabihty is^ that they have taken steps which 
cannot be retraced^ or have been drifted into posi- 
tions from which there is no retreat. If they have 
failed to take adyantage of time and opportumty^ 
time and opportunitÿ are wìth them at an end. 
Their chance is lost, — or such chance as they once 
had. The flowing tide that floated others^ and 
might have floated them, will rise no more. They 
cannot do what they once might haye done^ and 
must be content now to continue where they are. 
But to THE youNG, lifc is yct fresh and new, — in 
iheir hands ìt is plastic and pUable. They have the 
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espeaÁmmt of lÌTÌiig yet to begm; and they aie ìn* 
torested^ as none besUes ean be, in leamìng how to 
begin it welL After havÌDg utterly íiuled in the 
eacperìmmt, — ^after haTÌng spoìled and poisoned hfe^ 
— after having abused and made the worat of the 
world tbat now is^ — if it still be possible to secure 
the next^ and, by aome means or other^ to make the. 
best of it, by aU raeaii& let it be done» and let the 
old, the Yicions, and the miserable— the sínner and 
tíke fool^ repair their enors as weQ as they can. It 
mnst be better, howe^er, — ^if that be possible — ^to 
make the best of this hfe as well as the nert^ 
to sp<»l neither^ but to make the hapjnness of the 
one propbetie of and preliminary to that of the other. 
^this can be done^ it mnst be well to do it. But 
it is only the young that can do it, or that can be 
practically taught to do it^ if it has not be^ ábeady 
secured. As to one w<»rld^ at least^ the chances of 
othei-s may be worth nothing. The young only 
have the materials in their hands, and the opportusity 
aceorded them^ of attempting to make the best of 
both. To thenij therefore^ the question before us 
bas an interest and a significaiẃy all their own. 

Fardon me for adding^ stiU fdrther^ that^ wbile 
the subject is thus evinced to oome with peculiar 
emphasis to you, I fcel the discussion of it to be a 
matter of solemn responsibility to mýself. If I 
can so speak, as weU and wisely to set forth the 
course and articulations cf our great argumentj and 
to carry with me your reason and conscienoe ; if I 
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ean mofve and agitate for good, thìfl immeiuie maM 
of yoang, actìye^ adyancmg mind — advaiicing, aa we 
belieye^ into iwo woiids^ — ^if I can succeed in con-* 
TÌncing you of the poanbility of secaring the 
«dyantages of botb^ and in rousing you to the 
detennination of attempting to secure them; — ^wbo 
can tell wbat may be tbe reault of tbis eyening's 
engagement^ not only to you^ but to society and the 
world ? By Grod^s blesáng^ — witbout whicb notbing 
can be sueeeasfrd^ — 6<»ne of you may be confirmed 
in all tbat is good^ others arrested and restndned 
from evü, and thus, so far, much may be done in 
promotíng piiyate bappiness and indiyidual yirtue; 
— 80 far, too, would sometbing be done towards 
incFeasing the sum of that social inâueace, wbich 
in each generaticm insensibly operates on all aides, 
and wbicb, onee created, goes on in its results, to 
otber generatìoBa and tbrougbout all time. It is 
somethìng to succeed in inducing any to determine 
on tbe pursait and cnlture of goodness, and to belp 
them to do so as tbey quietly proceed along the 
unnoticed and ordinary walks of Ufe ; but among tbe 
hundreds and tbousands assembled herjB, there may 
be some souls of strong powers and great capacity,^ — 
bom to inspire, to lead, and to command, — and if 
but one sucb could, so to speak, be fìiaed and fixed 
by tbe subject of the eyening, a foree might be put 
into motion and actiyity tbe effects of wbich it is im- 
posBÌble to calculate. A strong, detennined, large- 
hearted man, impelled, from tbis time fortb, to secure 
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to himself the adyantages and blessings of which we 
have to speak^ would not only do so^ but would become 
the origìnator in other souls — it might be the world 
over, and to distant times — of a purpose^ and a Ufe 
similar to his own ! It is worth an effort^ on my 
part^ to endeayour to secure any one of these possible 
residts. I will not say what is requisite on yours^ 
for I am quite certain that I shall have that sympathy 
and indulgence^ which will both help me rn makin^ 
the effort^ and concur in securìng its success. 



II. 



'^ Is it possible to make the best of both woilds ? '' 
— I have aheady esplained that this question assumes 
the facts of the present world, and of the different 
ways of getting through it ; — ^the belief of another, 
and of its probable existence imder a similar law. Of 
course, there is no question about the palpable reaüty 
of the world we Iive in. Here we are, on a tolerably 
sohd standing-place ; — ^the verdant earth and the 
swelling ocean spreading around us on all sides ; — 
the glorious heaven^ with its light and darkness^ its 
sun and stars^ its moving clouds^ and its fixed^ blue^ 
ìmmeasurable arch, over our heads ! We know, too, 
that there are towns^ and cities^ and multitudes of 
people; trade and commerce, ships and counting- 
houses^ farms andvineyards^ miUs and manufactories ; 
— skilled artificers, nawies^ statesmen; leamed 
colleges, village schoolmasters, cultivators of the 
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land^ labourers at the docks^ — ^men^ " whose talk is 
about biillocks^^^ and men who can enjoy the sub-> 
lìmitics of song^ and foretel thc coming of an ecUpse I 
There is sodety with its ranks^ and industry with 
its rewards; there are toil^ and sweat^ and sore 
trayail^ — ease, affluence^ elegance^ and beauty. There 
are authors and soldiers^ thrones and gibbets^ palaces 
and gaols; — ^there are books and paintings^ tçnts 
and pyramids^ ecclesiastical courts^ railway kings^ 
and transportation to Norfolk Island. There are 
old cathedrals and new parhaments ; public proces- 
sions^ city feasts^ rural games^ Greek slaves^ Âmerican 
independence, ^^ the north star/' love and marriage^ 
births and baptisms^ sickness and death ! There are 
all sorts and varieties of fortune^ — all imaginable 
vicissitudes of circumstance — and all forms and 
gradations of character^ from the man clothed with 
the cardinal virtues^ to the rascal that hasn^t a rag 
of reputation ! There is no doubt about all this, 
and ten thousand times more. There it is. The 
whole thing is lying before us^ — ^lying, in this very 
London of ours^ with all the reality that a solid^ 
round world can give to it, and with all the distinct- 
ness and coloiu* of a map. And not only so, — ^not 
only are the world and üfe great facts, but, to those 
who know how to look at them^ the strange^ mixed^ 
variable phenomena which they present, — ^the dissolv- 
ing views that so rapidly succeed each other,— every 
occurrence^ from the most general ^d comprehensive 
to the most minute and individual^ — aU appear to be 
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determined and regolated by ceirtain fired; change-* 
lessy eyer-operating^ and^ to a great estent^ aseer-f 
taimble lawa. These laws may seem at times to be 
intermpted or snspended — to be yiolated^ con* 
tradicted^ superseded^ — ^but never in reaüty do tbey 
cease to act. Wbether men choose to core for them 
Gt noi, they take care of themselves. They go on 
worldng away, inâuencing and monlding thing and 
person, fortune and character; grinding out theír 
results, sometìmes to the surprise and astcmishmeut of 
observers,but generaUy with as much perceptibleeqmty 
and perfect naturahiess as certainty and precÌBÌon. 

Now^ in looldng at all this, we cannot but see^ as 
a simple^ plain matter of fact^ that some people do 
actuaUy make a good thing of the present world^ and 
that some don^t. With the first^ hfe is bright^ 
joyous, successful^ happy. They contrive to work 
up its raw materìal into something noble^ beautìfa], 
and good. With the second it is otherwise: — in 
their hands^ hfe becomes a bittemess and a burden ; 
it puts on the appearance of a repulsiye deformity; 
the whole thing is a miserable failure ; they blunder 
on — ^get wrecked and lost — ^worry themselves, wear 
out their íriends^ and then '^wish they had nev«p 
been bom!^^ These things^ too^ are obvious and 
èyery-day matters of fact. There they are. There^s 
no denying them. It is as plain as that there is a 
real viáble world^ that there are two ways of getting 
through it. The guestion before us^ then^ you wîll 
obserye^ is not whether it be possible to make the 
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best of this life, — or at least to inake a tolerably or 
thorough good thing of it, — for that is admitted and 
acfcnowledged as a preliminary fact, — ^but whether it 
is possible to do this, andy at the same time, to secure 
the blessings and advantages of the next ? Can we 
now act on any principle, which, while it proYÌdes for 
the use and enjoyment of the one world, will provide 
for and secure the happiness of the other ? 

On the theory of two worlds, many suppositions 
and possibîlities are conceivable. It is supposed^ 
for instance, that it is possible to make the worst ci 
hoth; — ^to go through present to future wretched- 
ness^ — tuming this life into a prehminary hell. 
Then^ again^ it is supposed to be possible to make 
the worst of this by folly cmd sin, — ^to destroy and 
waste it, — and yet, by God's mercy, to gain a 
favourable footing in the next; — to ^'lay hold^' of 
^' etemal life/^ and to secure that it shall be spent 
after an improved model. It is supposed to be 
possible to make the worst of this by heroic virtue ; 
— wülingly to lose it, to spnmj and sacrifice, and 
throw it away, and count it as nothing, in loyal 
sendce of the true and the right ; and, whüe doing 
this, — ^making the worst of the present world, — ^to be 
securing and making the best of the next^ — ^the one 
being the price for the other, or being willingly 
and cheerfully given up for the sake of it. It is 
thought to be possible to make the best of this (or 
to appear to do so), — to secure and multipiy its varied 
satisfactions, — to enjoy it in all its reaources and 
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extent^ but to do this in such a way that the next 
life is the price of the pleasure, — ^the future being 
thus sacriâced to the present. All these altematÌYes 
are supposed to be possible. But the question with 
us is, whether there is not another supposition^ 
another possibîlity ; whether, in fact, it is absolutely 
necessary for either one world or the other to be 
sacrifíeed; or, whether it may not be possible to 
make thc best of both ? Nay, I Imow not but that 
I should even be wiHing to put it thus: — whether 
the Ufe that now is^ might not be so taken hold of 
in its raw material, and worked up and woven in 
such a manner^ as to become a resplendent and 
beautiful thing^ simply aa a present temporary 
possession^ — the man feeUng it a joy to have been 
bom, though there should be no second birth for 
him into a higher state; — whether, moreover, this 
might not be accompüshed on such a principle, that, 
supposing there shoidd be a second state, the 
advantages and happiness of that state should be 
secured and prepared for too ? 

That is the question. I mean to give to it, on 
the whole, an affirmative reply. I beHeve, in fact, 
that the constitution of thihgs is such, — that man^s 
nature is so wonderful, that the world and hfe are 
such beautiful and glorious things, and that the 
tendency of the laws imder which we Hve is so 
thoroughly on our side — ^if we only place and keep 
ourselves in harmony with them — that, even if there 
were no second world, it is worth a great deal to be 
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bom into this. K there were reaUy no God oyer him, 
no heayen aboye or etemity in prospect^ things are so 
constitated^ that man may deem it a most fortimate 
accident that he Uyes at all. He may tum the ma- 
teiiais of his little life-poem, if not always into a grand 
epic, mostly into something of interest and beauty; 
and it is worth his doing so^ eyen if there should be 
no sequel to the piece. I beheye, howeyer, that there 
will be one ; — and I yenture to think, that if set about 
rightly^ hoth parts of the performance might be ex- 
pressed in sustaincd and harmonious yerse. For the 
successful issue of tSe experiment of liying, either on 
the hypothesis of the present being your all, or on 
that of an approaching and anticipated f uturity, and 
your consequent acting with a yiew to %t, — in either 
case^ I mean to inculcate what we understand by yir- 
tue — I mean to show^ or to attempt to show, that 
this' is the great instrament for making the best — 
either of this world — of the other — or of both. 

III. 

Here, howeyer, I must stop to Usten to two objec- 
tions which these statements I íind haye called forth 
from opposite quarters. I can distinguish yoices, 
— ^the yoices, I think, of FoUy and Philosophy, who 
are alike eager to be immediately heard^ each anxious 
to put in a demurrer that may possibly quash the in- 
quiry at the outset^ and put an end to the argument 
altogether. Make way^ then^ for the philosopher 
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aad the fool. Let them each haye (^portcmity and 
fireedoin of speech. Süenee in the court ! Stand 
forth, gentlemen ; — ^whichever of yoa will may spealc 
first. The fool has it. Be it so. The philosopher is 
pushed aside by his clamorous associate^ thoogh he 
gìyes way with a good-natm^ smile of conscious supe- 
riority. We must hsten, fiist, then, it seems, to this 
]eamed Theban.'^ Very well. Now, Sîr, — say on. 
Why, I mean to say, that if there is any Iikeli- 
hood of there being no world but this, — no God, 
and no etemity ; if there is no immortal soul in man^ 
— ^nothing, therefore, to be afrSid of in any coming 
hereafter ; if thafs the case^ and I haye to sfaape my 
life on that supposition ; — or^ if I am aslced what I 
should do on the hypothesis of its bei'nff the case ; — 
no deyil ! no heD ! ^death the Umit of all ìi£e, the 
world ŵill of its pleasures and dehghts, and the grave 
at the end of it as a quiet resting-place, neyer to be 
disturbed by dream or awaking: if thafs it, — ^my 
answer is ready : — Let us gather and crash the grape 
of enjoyment ; let us seize on the means of imme- 
diate satisfaction ; let us eat^ and drink, and with- 
hold not our senses £rom any joy ! Gariands and wine^ 
women and songs, wreaths and caresses, — that^s the 
way ; — ^there can be nothing better or wiser than this. 
To-day is ours, to-morrow we die. A deep hole, úk 
feet by two, is a]l that will remain to us in a little 
time. Theie is nothing beneath,— nothing b^nd 
it. On the fiirther side is an infinite yacuity, withìn 
it an etemal sleep; but here^ at present^ is the breath- 
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ing earth^ the bri^t wotld^ and health and youth^ 
and cups and cc»x>nals ! Let us liye then while we 
lÌYc. There is nothing to be afraid of. Crime^ 
even^ is a trifle ìf undìscoyered ; sin is impossible ; 
and — pleasnre is pleasant. That's my creed. To 
enjoy is my marim. If this hfe were all^ I should 
make my practice correspond with my behef.^^ 

I haye no doubt you would ; and I dare say you 
do, eycn now, thoagh you are disturbed by uncom- 
fortable apprehensions of the future. It is yery 
fooUsh^ howeyer^ to talk thus. Supposing that this 
life is your all, why should you throw it away ? If 
there is no seoond world^ thaVs no reason for not 
trying to make the best of the p^sent. Supposing 
the future to be a dream^ this hfe is real enough — it 
Ì8 no dream. Here we are^ with nature and society 
as eTrifiting facts ; — with our own mental and moral 
capacities, as fa<^;-^th a system of law in which 
we hye and moye^ as a great fact^ — ^binding together 
actìons and iheir results^ indissolubly imiting sowing 
and reaping: here is the entire phenomena of life^ with 
its battles and yictories^ glory and disgrace^ all Iying 
before and around us as poátiye facts, — all^ as such, 
just what they are^ and what they will be, whether 
tha% is a God or not^ whether there is an etemity or 
not^ OT a heayen and hell or not. lliere they aie. 
We are capable of observing them^ — of watching^ 
wei^iing^ oomparing^ appreciating. Why not take 
them as we find them ? Why not use them accord- 
ing to their respectiye properties and our own power 
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over them? — ^worldng up the potentialities of life into 
Bomething great^ something which we know, from 
facts imder our eye, can be noble in itself, and preg- 
nant with happy issues, while the very toil of pro- 
ducing it may^ to the honest worker^ be a satisfaction 
and a joy. Why not act thus^ instead of plunging 
into the pursuit of mere physical indulgence ; which 
will probably bríng upon you premature decay and 
íinish you off in a few years ? It is not " to make 
the best of Ufe '' to do this. Whether there is a God 
or not^ does not affect the thing as a matter of fact. 
Your proposed course, on any hypothesis, will work 
out for you misery and remorse. I repeat the word — 
remorse. Your tnoral nature is one of the facts 
among existing things. Wherever it came from — 
whether there was a Divine, intelligent Creator to 
give it you, or not, — there it is ; it is a great reality, 
and is not to be got rid of by the adoption of any 
set of opinions. Nay, if there really be no God and 
no etemity, stül the sense and perception of the right 
find the good, the pndseworthy and the true, are not 
the less actually existing facts within you; vice wiU 
not the less violate the laws of your constitution, nor 
the less be followed by appropriate results. Even if 
it should be otherwise, — ^if you became ^^past feel- 
ing/^ and had your conscience seared as with a '^red- 
hot iron/^ yet your proposed and enunciated plan of 
life would sap and undermine your physical strength, 
ruin your character, invoIve youin poverty, and bring 
you to an early and dishonoured grave I Now, why 
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shmdd you do this? Wliy trample on yonr own 
natore^ yiolate its laws^ waste and deistroy it^ and 
niake the very worst of the world and life, instead of 
taldng them and nsing them as a reasonable beìng^ 
and making them something worthy of a man ? If 
this Ufe is all, you haye the greater reason for making 
the most of it. If there be no hereafter^ there is 
sufficient reahty about the world we live in and the 
life we haye^ and suí&cient possibìhty of tuming 
them to a high and noble purpose, to preyent you 
from preferrmg the hfe of brutes. If one world 
only is ours, and that the present, — strange and 
dislocated as it is^ in some of its aspects^ it is yet too 
soHd and yaluable^ in its capabilities^ for a wise man 
to throw it thoughtlessly away. You haye spoken 
like anything but that. After what you have said, 
I should think the most appropriate thing you could 
do would be, to take a broad band of paper or parch- 
ment, — ^pamt upon it, in a good large size, the four 
letters f, double o, /, — ^put it round your hat, — walk 
out of the Hall, — ^go along the Strand and down 
Fleet Street, — ^and, in the language of Solomon, 
"proclaim to every one what you are.^' Wcy who 
have listened to you, don^t need the information. 

We have now to hsten to the philosopher. Let 
us do so respectfully. WiII you favour uswith what 
you have to object ? 

" I haye this to object ; — this, Sir, — a very dif- 
ferent thûig from the poor conceit of the miserable 
dreamcr you had just disposed of ; — I have to ask. 
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Sìr^ ìf you are really going to teach tkese young 
men to be good and yìrtuous for what tbey can get 
by it ? — ^to oommence the fabric of a high and nobie 
lìfe by laying as the foundatìoii the most mean and 
selíish of all motives ? I seemed to gatiier as much 
£rom your dosing i7emark^ in whìch you spoke of in- 
culoating ' TÌrtue ^ with a view to the successful issue 
of the esperiment of Kving, — ^purposmg to show, or 
to attempt to show^ that it is the great instrument 
for maldng the best either of one world or the other. 
What ! do you seriously intend to reduce conduct — 
charact^ and morals^ patriotism and philanthropy^ 
truth and righteoosness^ all that is sohd or oma- 
mental in man — do you intend to reduce them to a 
miserable calculation of what they will bring, either 
in this w^orld or tìie next ? Are we never to be any- 
thing but husters and chapmen ? Is goodness ítself 
to be offered for sale ? Ai« we always to have an 
eye to the main chanoe^ — ever revolvmg the sub- 
lime subject of profit and loss ? Are sentiment and 
affection, great deeds and loving thoughts, — ^the very 
love of your country, your wife or your mother, — 
are these things and all like them to be continually 
treated as a good investment ; — something that may 
possibly bear tolerable interest ? Are we to be ever- 
lastingly scheming for comfort; — ^puling and pining 
to be made happy ; — putting things together, balanc- 
ing, weighing, and guessing at results, and choosing 
what offers the best security ? Is virtue to be a bar- 
gain î — ^heaven itself a thing to be bought ? Have 
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you reafly nothing to appeal to but self-mterest ? 
— nothmg to set before us but ^the naughty 
comer' or the sUce of gingerbread? Is that all? 
Are we a set of children ? Is there to be nothing 
noble, nothii^g disinterested in huoaaii life ? — ^nothing 
heroic^ high-minded^ self-sacrificing ? Is all its 
greatness to be repressed — aU its poetry ignored — 
all its sublimity and beauty to eyaporate — ^nothing 
to be left to us but the poor, despicable, drivelhng 
|HX)se of the counter and the shop^ — ^the principle of 
doing the best we can for ourselyes ? I scom, Sir, 
to reduce virtue to espediency; — ^the true and the 
right to the safe and the profitable. That might 
do for the last generation ; — ^it may do for modem 
Paleys and Benthams: — it may suit well enough 
with priestcraft or pohtics, but it wiU not do for me, 
nor for any one, now-a-days, claiming to be worthy 
the name of a philosopher. I, Sir, — ^r^^hy I am vir- 
tuous from necessity ; — ^from perceiving the inherent 
excellence of goodness ; — from feeling the attractions 
and obligations. of duty. Duty as duty^ — standing 
before me, pointing the way, whispering the word, 
— that is quite enough. I ask no questions. I 
make no bargain. I want no wages. I care nothing 
about results. I don^t think about such things. I 
have nothing to do with them. It is no conse- 
quence to me whether I am happy or not, either in 
this world or another. It is for me to be right. / 
care for that — ^my happiness must take care of itself. 
If it does not^ I really cannot help it. As I have no 

c 2 
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eye to rewards, so am I ready to TÌsk everytlimg in 
time and etemity. I follow virtue for its own sake, 
and would choose to be virtuous, and to do virtuously, 
even if I knew I had to go to hell for it/^ 

Gentlt/y my good friend, gently. You are getting 
excited, and are hardly perhaps sufficiently weighing 
your words. For a philosopher, indeed, your enthu- 
siasm is remarkable ; your haste and precipitancy — 
not so much so. To your objection, I shall content 
myself at present with but a brief reply. On the 
main point I can put you at your ease at once. I 
can honestly assure you, that I have a much higher 
idea of human nature, a higher idea too of the nature 
of virtue, of the nature and source of moral obliga- 
tion, than to reduce all inquiries in relation to eon- 
duct to the interested calculations of sdfishness and 
expediency. Wait awhile, and perhaps you ^ill find 
that we shall so put and expound our argument as 
to render your objection and demurrer inapplicable. 
In the meantime, sufiFer me to suggest to you the 
following things. 

In the first place; — ^without at all being virtuous 
for the sake of its good and happy results, if it hap- 
pen to be a fact, in the nature of things, that such 
good and happy results do actually flow from virtue, 
— don^t you tliink that thatfact might be recognised, 
simply as such^ — and that we might reason upon it, 
and even appeal to men on the ground of it, without 
at all reducing the theory or damaging the interesta 
of virtue ? In the second place ; — ^wMe it is to be 
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admitted tliat there are undoubtedly occasions when 
severe exactions are made on principle, — ^when heroic 
self-sacrifice is demanded by duty, — ^when a penalty, 
in fact, would seem to be incurred by adherence to 
the right, — ^the entire glory and happiness of life 
have to be given up, the world renounced and made 
the worst of (or at least made nothing of ) ; — ^while, 
I sáy^ it is to be admitted that such occasions cer- 
tainly occur^ is it not also to be admitted that they 
are comparatively rare? — ^that they belong to very 
special periods in the history of the race, and come 
with their commands and obligations on something 
like a chosen or dect few ? — ^Nay, while it is fùrther 
admitted^ that the principle which prompts to this 
moral heroism should lie at the root of aU virtue, 
everywhere^ and always, and that in every man it 
ought to be ready^ should occasion require^ to come 
forth and embody itself in becoming and congruous 
speech or achievement ; is it not also to be admitted, 
that this might be, or that it may be^ — ^that is^ that 
the presence of the principle may be actually exist- 
ing in all virtuous men, — and yet that the usual 
course of things is such, that, in general, great 
sacrifices and predominating sufifering are what is 
ewceptionalj and that, in spite of men being ready, 
as a matter of fact, to sufifer and to die for virtue, it 
does so happen that things go well with the virtuous, 
and better on the whole with them than with others ? 
But in the last place ; — admitting the principle that 
happiness is not to be thought of as the aim of life. 
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nor the desire of it made the motive to yirtue ; tbat 
expedien€y and calctilation are to giye place to the 
simple and augast idea of duty; still^ don't you tlìink 
that a prudential regard to results, — self-preservation, 
the thought of our own future well-being, the desire 
of happiness^ in fÌEict^ as relatedtoaHthe capacitíes of 
our nature, and to the whole extent, or probable 
extent, of our existence, — don^t you thint that this, 
though not the motiye — ^the regal and predominatin^ 
motive to action, may be one of the motiyes ? — may 
it not be fairly allowed and justified ? — ^may not the 
subjects that originate or nourish it^ haye thdir pkce 
among the things to be consídered, weighed, and 
taken into account in the conduct of Hfe ? It may 
look all' very weü, and sound grand, noble, and 
eloquent, to talk about being yirtuous even if yon 
have to sufFer for it for ever; but you hnowy I 
suppose^ that it cannot be thought that this can be the 
case? From what we understand of ''the system 
of miture " even, it can hardly be imagined that it 
is so constituted as to require ftom man, because of 
his harmony with its highest ends^ the deliberate 
sacrifice or voluntary risk of his entire well-being. 
From what we believe of the " ever-blessed/^ or 
'^ever-happy^' God, we csmnot conccive that He 
should make it the condition of loyalty to Himself^ 
that we should be wiHing to be damned as the 
reward of obedience! — ^willing to give up all thoughts 
of our personal happiness to such an extent as to 
include the loss of it both here and hereaffcer — ^the 
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sacrìfices of the present^ and the sufferings of a 
fature lìfe! The thing is absurd. It cannot be 
entertained^ and onght not to be talked of as if it 
could happen. It is inconceivable on the highest 
and most unselfish theory of virtue. I cannot but 
think^ therefore, that the question before us is per- 
fectly proper, and may be proceeded with ; and that 
what I said^ in hinting at the ground on which it can 
receÌYe an affîrmatiye reply, was perfectly defensible. 
Yirtue, — ^howeyer highly our firiend may conceive of 
it, or however grandly or .eloquently he may talk — 
cannot be understood to require or involve the 
giving up of our well-being in both worlds. Since, 
therefore, it must be supposed to secure the hap- 
piness of 0716, it is by no means unbecoming to in- 
quire — ^Whether it may not be pursued on such a 
prínciple^ or exist under such conditions^ os to 
become conducive to the happiness of two ? 
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PART n. 

ORHE comTmmm eIìEmbäts of a satisfao 

TOBY AHTD BEAUTmJL EOBM OF LIFE HT THE 
PRESEäT WORLD :— A THEOBT. 

Maving eleared the way by thns ne^tíing these 
prelmiíÌDary matters^ — wfaidi oi^t not^ perhaps, 
to haye detamed us so loog, aad wlûch certaiiily 
would not Iiave done so bttt for the mtermption to 
which we have been expo9ed^ — ^we shall now pro- 
ceed to the qìiestion of the evenìng. In in^niring 
whether it is possible to niake the best of both 
worlds^ it may be as well^ perlmps^ to begin by 
endeayouring to get a general idea of what ii is to 
ifahe the best of the present one, What, or how 
much^ ÌB it wise or líght to indude in that ? 

Sefore^ howeyer^ enimierating the things which 
go to make up this general idea^ I must be aHowed 
to explain that I do not understand the phrase^ " to 
make the best of the world^^' in üs absolutdy 
highest sense. I do not undertake to use it without 
modification. It is not to be supposed that I am 
goìng to accumulate in a single person^ the aijoy- 
ment of everything rare and valuable in life, — all 
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desirable possesaions^ and that^ too^ in their largest 
proportions^ and for a lengthened termj and then 
to tell every one of you that all this may be yours ! 
Nobody^ I ìmagine^ expects tbat tbe question means^ 
whether it is possible either for one man^ or for men 
in general^ to unite in themselyes the highest rank^ 
the greatest talents^ the most wonderful genius^ the 
largest amount of property, the enjoyment of every- 
thing that belongs to the gratifícation of the intellect^ 
the passions^ the senses^ and the heart^ — ^philosophy^ 
fame^ power^ and so on — ^the splendour of Solomon^ 
the successes of AIexander^ the united achievement8 
of Bacon and Shakespeare^ with the reputed wealth 
of your Couttses and Bothschilds I To attach ideas 
lLke these to the phrase would be absurd; to tie us 
down to them in our reasonings would be unfair. 
The question is put in a popular form^— its discus- 
sion is intended for popular use. The language is 
not the most exact; but we all understand that 
something is meant to be indícated by it^ which may 
possibly be real%zed in ordinary Ufe ; the exposition. 
of which may interest and benefít a class of persons^ 
none of whom are ever likely, or ever expect to be 
kings or heroes^ Miltons or millionaires. We under- 
stand, then, the phrase, '' the possibility of making 
the best of Ufe/^ — not in so absolute a sense as to 
be ridiculous in idea^ or even in such a sense as could 
only be realized by one or two in a generation or a 
century, but, — as to what might be done with life by 
the generality of mankind^ so as to work it ìnto some- 
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thìng good and desirable^ sometlimg that should 
constitute it an agreeable and happy^ a bright and 
joyons possession^ out of which a large preponderance 
of enjoyment^ and that^ too^ of a high and yaluable 
sort, might be got. If this is done by any one, — 
done^ according to his position, powers and oppor- 
tunities^ — I should say that he makes a good ihing 
of life — and that is ẅhat I understaud the question 
to mean — ^though others might be so circumstanced 
as to appear, at least^ to make a good deal more of 
it. Now^ don't imagine that this modification of 
tbe subject is either an evasion of the question, or 
that it wiU reduce a supposed affirmatiye reply to 
almost nothing. The question being a8ked, does 
not bind me to answer it affirmatiyely at all. To giye 
it an answer, one way or another^ it is necessary 
to understand it in some plain^ intelligible sense. 
That which I haye referred to is, I think, just what 
any fair, reasonable man would attach to the words; 
while, in telation to the extent and compass of the 
answer which may be giyen to it, eyen thus modified 
— of that you wiU judge, when you haye put together, 
and counted and weighed the things which I am now 
going to enumerate. 

In the general idea, then, of makìng the best of 
life, or of the present world, I include the following 
things : — 

As the great peculiarity of our present condition 
of existence is, that we Iive in a body ; and as the 
fitness and adaptation of this body to the purposes 
of life depend on its soundness and yigour — in one 
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w<»d, 0Q good phyBÌeal health^ — I begîn vdth Ûm, 
In stHneyeryfew «ctraorâinarycases^ it bashappened, 
that pecsons of feeUe or diseased bodily stnictaie 
have been able tp accompUab great tbÌDgs. In 
general^ bomyer^ good bealth is essential to the 
saccessfnl pumiit of the business of living. I have 
a great idea of vigoar and ekstìeity of hmb and 
muscle ; strength for action *or endurance; braìn 
and heart, lungs and Hver^ aU in such thorough 
condition that a man never for a moment thinks 
about them ! — does not know he has a stomach^ — ^is 
unconscioas of languor^ head-ache^ dyspepsia^ — and 
is thus fitted^ not only for protracted and cheerfiil 
physical labour^ but more hkely to have force of 
will^ large general capadty^ a natural inclinstion 
towards sound^ masculine thought^ and an innate 
superíoríty to indolence^ luxury^ and debihtating 
indulgences. It is a miserable thing when life is 
only cne long disease^ or when some conscious 
poverty of power, some natural feebleness, or souae 
latent, morbid tendency, compels a man to be always 
thinldng about himself; forbids the formation of 
plans and sestrains from eff<»rts and enterprises, 
which might otherwise be successfully indulged or 
attempted. Good health is not only important to 
a man^s ìnaking the best of life, but may be regarded 
as iacluded in that best itself. All the parts of the 
physical structure being sound and good, fitted for 
their work, and constantly acting in harmony with 
each other, not only makes the body an efficient and 
nimble servitor for the soul, but is productive of 
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that l»3oyaaEt and pleaEonraUe canscìouniess wiiìdi 
atteoda health^ aEkd wfaídi of itsdf makes a man feel 
it a prívìlegeto Inre. 

Next to health of boáy^ I mentioisi tbat healtliiness 
of the sool^ which coBsiste in cahn and eqnable 
animal spints. I want a natoial^ uoaffected^ qmet^ 
unifonn chisbbittIìNess. The mindmnst be at ease. 
There mnst be rest aod re{>ose there; — ^freedom firom 
solicitude^ despondency^ and perturbation; — ^no wear- 
ìngy grinding thoughts eating into the heart ; no 
Binldng of tbe spîrit of the man under âeqnent or con. 
stant depression and gloom. Nothing can be either 
done or enjoyed in hfe^ if the miod is liable to be 
tom or tormented thus. It nnfits for exertion; it 
destroys energy; it withers hope; it represses ambi- 
tion; it makes the will to yaoiUate^ and the judgment 
to falter; it terrifies and alanns^ or crushes and 
annihilates; it makes a man timid^ dastardly^ uneer- 
tain^ useless ! To be thus a •jpsey to what corrodes 
and dístracts, disturbs and depresses, is to haye life 
ntterly poisoned and de^tated. Its hght is 
darkened^ its colours fade^ its smües and sunshine 
are absorbed and quencbed. Instead of being re- 
plenished with things beautiful and attractiye^ it is 
dull, barren^ empty, and unprofitable ! To be made 
the best of^ or as a part of the result^ I want the 
world to appear to a man in something lLke sunligfat. 
I want him to walk as a chîld of the day^ not Iike a 
thing creeping and cowering in the darkness. If 
not always or often among flowers and yerdure^ at 
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least let him belieye and rejoice tliat sucli tliiiigs are. 
In spite of occasional changes within and without^ I 
want him to adyance with the signs aboat him of a 
genial cheerfulness ; somethìng of the blue sky of 
childhood^ the bright doudlessness of his early days 
going with him through life ; "the child's heart 
within the man's/' I want the moming to fìnd 
him without amdety^ — ^the night to descend without 
bringing with it sleeplessness or terror. Let the 
darkness and the light be both alike to him; a 
calm, tnmquü, joyoos h«irt prompting and f urnishing 
" his matins duly and his even-song/' 

Then I want competence. I don^t mean riches. 
As I haye aheady told you^ I am not in search of the 
absolute best, — ^which might include in it the tip-top 
idea of eyerything, and might be something either 
extrayagant and impossible in itself^ or only hkely to 
be realized once or twice in a hundred years. I 
haye to do with common hfe, with the ways and 
means of ordinary happiness^ with such possibilities 
as may be within the reach of the generality of man- 
kind, especially of such as belong to the class or 
classes now before me. I don^t^ then^ insist on 
rìches as being essential to your making the best of 
life. I don't include wealth in the idea, — as 
wealth is generally imderstood. I haye no wish for 
each of you to find a Uttle Califomia^ or to haye a 
legacy left you, or to get a prize in a lottery, or to 
come across any other means of becoming suddenly 
rich, or rich at aJl. I belieye in the necessity and 
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proprìety of ineqìiality of conditions. I think it 
rìght that there should be masters and seirants^ 
capitalists and workmen^ labonrers with the brain 
and labourers with the back; one man with the 
pen in his hand^ and another with the hod on his 
shoulder ; prìncipals and subordinates^ handicraft 
and headcraft^ in all their yarìeties ; — ^with all their 
difierences of rank and wages^ fortune and drcum- 
stance. I beheve this to be the order of nature and 
the will of 6od. I haye no faith in the dead leyd of 
any sort of communism or equahty; — ^for ìf eyen all 
were rìch^ all would be poor. I do not mean then 
by competency^ wealth. When speaking for the 
many^ I do not ask as an dement in the best of hfe, 
or for making the best of it^ what can only belong 
to the few. My aim is to get within the reach of 
the majorìty^ as my behef is that Grod wills that in 
all ranks^ and in connerìon with great differences of 
condition^ men should be equally capable of making 
life beautiful and happy. In order to this^ then^— ^ 
in order^ indeed^ to his makìng any thing of hfe^— 
it is important to a man to haye the means of hying. 
For real comfort^ these means must be equal to his 
position in the world^ and be ayaüable without his 
being subject to incessant anrìety. Wealth^ I admit^ 
is power. It giyes great influence^ secures from 
many annoyances^ eleyates and fortifies a man^s 
position^ and opens facilities for attempting and 
effecting what others might dream of in yaìn, Stülj 
all that. is required for ordinary happìness^— for 

n 
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makiiig life into a good and an agreeable thing^ is 
competence; — ^meaning by that, resources suitable 
to the rank of the indÌYÌdual^ sufficient to support 
his credit and respectability. Along with tbis, for 
most men, I should put the feehng and consdous- 
ness of getting on^ — of success and adyancement, 
gradual, if you please, but real and certain. The 
glory of hfe, then, we understand^ does not consist 
in, or depend on, our being rich. To be a poor 
man^ in a certain sense, is not in fact incompatible 
with greatness. There are such poor men in all 
ranks. Povertyy however, in the full force of the 
term, — ^poverty, as implying habitual embarrassment^ 
present or prospective want, is a great evil ! It is a 
terrible thing, night and day to have the wolf at the 
door and the vulture at the heart; — for things to be 
always getting worse ; — ^for place and position to 
become deteriorated ; — ^for the circle of assodates 
to narrow or change^ tiU nothing is left of what it 
once was ! Felt or apprehended pecuniary hábilities^ 
with the consciousness of incompetency to meet 
them^ is just a constant buming hell upon earth. 
'^He that sleeps too soundly^ let him borrow the 
pillow of a debtor.^' When poverty has done its 
worst^ what sordidness attends it! — ^what squalor 
and filth ! How it chills the affections^ wrings the 
heart^ debases the habits! — ^brings^ often^ a torpor 
and sluggishness on the understanding^ and always 
injures or endangers the character ! But long before 
its last stage^ poverty^ — ^when ìt exists only as 
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pecuniary pressore and difficulty, — is often a fearful 
temptatíon to a man. To staye off an eyíl^ to arrest 
it, to galn a little temporary advantage or relief, lie 
wíll twist his words, and sophistícate his under- 
standíng^ and say this^ and promise that^ — ^thinldng 
áll the time that he is keeping within the Umits of 
truth or prohabihty, though in fact he is both de- 
ceÌYÌng others and himself. It is a commûn saying^ 
and it is very true, that people would be more happy 
íf they were more yirtuous ; alas I it is also true, and 
it should sometímes be remembered^ that many would 
be more virtuous if they were more happy. Com* 
fortable circumstances are very conservative of honesty 
and honour. It is easy to do well^ when it is impos- 
sible to be tempted; — ^it is easy, — and not very 
partìcularly meritorious. It is reaUy no great virtue 
in any of us not to steal. You would never think of 
putting it to the credit of our excellent Ghairman, 
here^ Sir Edward Buxton^ that he had never been 
tried at the Old Bailey for a petty theft^ and^ more- 
over^ was really so virtuous^ that he was never hkely 
to appear there ! For some men^ you know^ to do 
some things would be a great disgrace^ while their 
not doing them is no virtue. It is easy to be 
superior to mean temptations when you can pur* 
chase and pay for whatever you need. Very noble 
sentiments may be indulged and uttered, — ^very high 
ideas entertained of what is just and honourable^— 
when there is nothing in the form of debt^ or liability^ 
or threatened ndn^ to deprave or deaden the moral 

j> 2 
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sense. It is easy to despise tlie mean and the false, 
and to eschew and condemn the subterfage and the 
eqmyoque, when theie is nothing to wring the cry 
out of the soul — " My poyerty, but not my will con- 
sents ! " Depend upon it, a competent íncome is a 
very capital thing, both for comfort and character. 
Á f eeling^ too^ of progressiye adyancement and steady 
success in life^ is no inconsiderable item in your 
nuJdng the best of it. 

liying in society^ another important element in 
our making the best of lìfe is befutation. We aie 
80 constituted that^ as a general rule^ we really can- 
not get on without this. It makes no matter what 
a man beUeyes or disbeUeyes; whether he thinks 
there is a God or not^ or a futurity or not ; nor^ in- 
deed, whether there really be either the one or the 
other. The fact of the importance of character in 
the present lìfe^ does not depend either on there being 
another^ or on a man's particular beUef about it. 
Independently of all this^ the laws of our natuie 
and the constitution of society are such^ that there is 
no securing or accompUshing anything without repu- 
tation. A man must haye the confidence of his fel- 
lows. He must Uye in their esteem and respect. He 
cannot bear to be deserted by all who haye eyer 
stood by him ; — ^to be daily pointed at by those before 
whom he may be obUged to moye, and with some of 
whom he may haye to meet and act ; — ^to be ^' sent 
to Coyentry'' by the circle to whìch he bclongs, or 
to be forcibly ejected and forbidden to retum ! Yery 
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few can stand this. Even if there be no God whose 
frown is to be feared, or none believed in, the 
bold bad man is often cowed and crushed by the 
frown of society. Hardly an individual can bear up 
against the loss of character^ when that is jnsti- 
fied by his own consciousness. Man was not made 
for this. The thought of being suspected disturbs 
liim^ the certainty of being despised torments* To 
stand soHtary and alone^ destitute of friends^ avoided 
or scomed, none to sympathize with or to sustain 
him — ^it is a fearftd doom^ and fearfully sometimes 
has it terminated. Even when an ìndividual has 
become insensible to shame^ and has contentedly 
herded with the abandoned and the lost^ the idea of 
his destitution — his want of character — has not 
ceased to haunt and to disturb him. There was 
Colonel Charteris^ for instance^ the most accomplished 
YÌIIain of the last century, — a scomed, despised^ 
downright, out-and-out, thorough scoundrel, — even 
he would sometimes say — " I wish I had a character ! '* 
I would give ten thousand pounds for a character ! ^^ 
Ánd though he was rascal enough to add — as if to 
relieve us from the idea of his feeling any moral dis- 
tress at his situation — '' I would give ten thousand 
pounds for a character^ because I could mahe twenty 
thcmmd by ity^ even with this^ drawback^ his anxiety 
is sufficient to evince and illustrate the value of the 
possession in respect to the world in which we now 
are. Independently, however, of what might be 
made by it^ — simply in relation to a man^s own con- 
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sciousness^ — cliaracter is of the utmost importance m 
m essential part of the lustre of life. To haye the 
respect of your associates, the confidence of societjr, 
to be looked up to^ honoured^ truâted, to be regarded 
as worthy of all this^ and to know that you possess 
it^ — ^this is reputation^ and a very great element it ís 
in making life beautifol and happy. 

To all that I have enumerated^ I would add the 
mention of a gbeen old age. " Age/' says Ossian^ 
" is dark and unlovely.'' No : — ^not always. It 
might be so among " savage clans and roaming bar- 
barians/' before they had received " the elements of 
knowledge and the blessings of religion.'^ But age^ 
with us^ is often a re&eshing and a beautiful sight. 
There are old men and old women that look as bright 
and brisk as their grandchildren ! It is dehghtfol to 
see a man who^ having passed the previous stage of 
life with credit and honour^ approaches the last^ and 
goes through it with contentment and cheerfulness. 
Look at him. There's a good deal of many of his 
wonted attributes about hÎTn yet ; force in his intel- 
lect, fredmess in his feelings, liglit in his eye, and 
vigour in his limbs ! He reviews the past without pain 
and without complaint. He is not queralous, selfish, 
misanthropic. He does not confound and âighten the 
young by constantly telling them of ^'the howling 
wíldemess " into which they have been bom^ and of 
the wretched thing they will find life to be. He has 
not found it anything of the sort. The world has 
proved to hìm a very pleasant place^ and life an 
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ìnteresting though eventful joumey. Life did not 
turn out, perhaps, just what he fancied and dreamt 
about as a boy^ or eyen as a man; it became a 
Tougher, but, withal a better and nobler thing. He 
does not, therefore, attempt to touch too rudely the 
dreams of the young enthusiasts about him. He 
listens to them with interest and pleasure ; — some- 
times with a significant but loYÌng silence^ sömetimes 
answering and encouraging with genial sympathy. 
He does not destroy their hopes and anticipations, 
for while he feels that they wíQ probably be fulfilled 
in a way somewhat different from what is projected, 
he feels^ also^ that they may be folfiUed^ and that life 
may become to his successors what it has been to him. 
His hoary head is a crown of glory; his name fra- 
grant as incense. He stands the centre of a large and 
widening circle of descendants :— children and chü- 
dren^s children gather about him. He did not live 
without the exercise and solace of the affections. He 
loved and married, had wife and home, sons and 
daughters^ with the usual mixture of the cares and 
satis&ctions of domestic life ; and he is rich now in 
the bright beings that sparlde around him in the 
fading twihght of his protracted day^ and who at 
once adom the scene and dilate the heart. It is a 
íne thing to see old age thus crowned and blessed ; 
the man happy in himself, satisfied with the world, 
ihanMul to have Hved; loofcing to the past without 
shame^ to the future without fear; leaving behind 
him in his immediate descendants the manly and 
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ìntelligeiit^ who are takìng theìr stand and makmg 
iheír way in hfe as gennine offshoots of the parent 
tree, — their httle ones again, hke tender seedhngs, 
springing np, fresh with the dew of their own early 
moming, beautiful to the eye of the old man as they 
ghsten in the hght of his evening sun ! Yes ; 
''chüdren's children are the crown of old men — ^the 
glory of children are their fathers/' I have often 
admired that saying pf Solomon. It is true to 
nature to the very letter, and shows, as so many 
things in the Bible do, how humanity is at present 
just what it was three thousand years ago. A httle 
chüd, or even a youth, looks upwards, reahzing in 
his parent the highest object to him on earth, — all 
that attracts love, respect, trust, and reverence, — 
and says, exultingly, to himself or others, "that^s 
my papa/' — '^that is my father!'^ The old man 
looks downward, and in gazing on his grandchüdren 
seems to become the subject of a new affection. He 
does so, — ^and it is his last/ The heart has none 
other to pour forth, — ^hfe nothing further to bestow* 
The man's course is ^' crowned ^' and consummated 
by this. Whether it is that he simply likes the idea 
of going down in his posterity, and rejoices in the 
first proofs of the advancing hne ; or whether it is 
the revival of his former feehngs,— the gushing 
again towards his new representative, but with addi- 
tional elements, of the love that weUed around the 
cradle of his son ; whatever it may be, certaìn it is 
that there is this exultant sentiment described by 
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Soloinon in tlie breast of the old man as lie Iooks on 
his children's children. — "There's a fine fellow! — 
thaf s my son's boy ! and see here^ this is my 
daughter's httle girl ! Bless the dears ! I^m quite 
proud of them/' I dare say you are, old friend^ — 
and eyery one that has a heart shares your delight. 
'^ One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.^' 
In palace or cottage^ hall or hamlet^ a green and 
hearty old age Iike this^ is beautiful to the eye, and 
all its aflfections^ and eyen its fancies yenerable and 
8acred« It is no despicable world, young men^ you 
may be sure^ that can show us specimens of its pro- 
ductions ]ike that. Life is made a tolerably good 
thing of^ when it can be used^ and spent^ and 
"crowned^' so, 

In drawing this enumeration to a close^ I haye to 
add fiirther that^ in connexion with all that I haye 
referred to as contributing to a desirable and happy 
life^ I ìndude the cultitre of the intellect^ as 
well as the affections ; and^ underlying all^ I require 
some source and sprmg of consolation and strength 
egual to the pains and thepressure of inevitable sorrow, 
We haye understanding and memory^ taste and 
imagination; we are capable of acquiring general 
knowledge^ of forming an acquaintance with sdence^ 
and deríying pleasure from the beautiful. Our 
number of ideas can be almost indefinitely increased; 
our perception of what stands before us in nature 
and art (unreyealed to the untaught or unpractised 
eye) wonderfully improyed and sharpened. Know- 
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ledge witli its substantial realities^ in all tlie diyersi- 
fied departments of truth ; Beauty with its yariety of 
attractive forms, as exliibited in the works of God, in 
the utterances or achievements of genius, in words 
or things, in poetry or eloquence, in writing or 
discourse, in paintÌDg, music, statuary, and song : — 
these are high sources of personal ^njoyment ; con- 
tact and acquaintance with them may add greatly to 
the beautifuhiess of life. I do not say that any 
individual man needs to become famihar with aìl 
these things, or that men in general are to make 
it an object to push inquiry or acquisition in any 
department to the farthest extent ; this would be as 
absurd as to make it a rule that everybody should be 
rich. While simply stating the fact that knowledge 
and taste, science, hterature, and art, do contribute 
to high ends and sterling satisfactions, I would only 
be understood to say, that some attention may be 
given to them, or to one or other of them, by most 
persons, along with a proper regard to their neces- 
sary pursuits. It is incumbent on the great majority 
of mankind to be constantly handling the rude 
materials of trade and merchandise ; but there may 
be generaUy associated with such regular and labó- 
rious business-occupations an "attention <o read- 
ing^^ that wiH multiply and heightcn the enjoy- 
ments of the individual, and give such a colour and 
finish to life as greatly to enhance its dignity and 
beauty. Let it ever be remembered, however, that 
in spite of all that may be united in the course 
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and condition of the most fayoured of mortalsj 
there are "ills which flesh is heir to/^ — ^which, as its 
entaüed inheritance^ all the partakers of humanity 
mnst share one time or other, with more or less aggra- 
Yatíon of drcomstance. It is impossible to prevent 
or to elude suffmng. In some form^ it is univer- 
sally the lot of man. Fain and disappointment^ 
ísorrow and misfortune^ change and death^ must be 
cxpected to afiect every individual^ — ^invading the 
€Ìrde of his conneôons^ approaching and touching 
hímself. Thea!e are calamities which none can 
control; the causes of which are not to be found 
among such as the individual could voluntarily have 
Ŵfluenced by anything omitted or done. Even in 
the course ojf the most prosperous career, in cases 
where men meet with no sudden vicissitude, no stim- 
ning shock or^rostrating blow, there are yet griefs and 
«vilsj manifold and various, which cannot be evaded, 
which must be bome, and which ought, therefore, to 
be adequately prepared for, and manfully met. I 
want^ then^ such adequate preparation of some sort 
oor other^ that there may be the manìf estation of this 
manly courage. I wish^ in a beautìful and good life^ 
valour to sustain the onsets of sorrow ; to repel, if 
possible^ threatened danger^ or to bear up imder the 
infliction of evil; to submit with grace and dignity to 
the inevitable ; to acquiesce in the worst and severest 
of trials; and to improve all to high purposes and 
noble ends, — rising out of the depths of distress, 
and re-appearing after darkness and tears^ strong. 
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resolute, serene. Whateyer may happen^ let us have 
a man that can recover himself ; who, after hemg 
cnished and worsted for a while hy sorrow or mis- 
fortnne, wiH seize again with a firm hand Duty and 
Work, adyance with elastic step to renewed eflfbrt, — 
yielding his heart, unreluctantly, to fresh impulses of 
pleasure and joy. As then, in the experience of all 
men, there cannot hut he the mixture of good and 
evil, we require in all^ in connexion with whatever is 
fortunate and happy, intemal resources of conso-* 
lation and strength equal to the demands of calamity 
and sorrow. 

Putting all these things together, let us see what 
we have got. Bodily health, mental cheerfuhiess^ 
competent income^ advance in Hfe^ estahhshed 
reputation^ the solace of the affections in wife and 
children, the culture of the understanding, imagina- 
tion, and taste, intemal resources adequate to the 
occasions of inevitahle evil^ — allpossessedand carried 
forward for years, and crowned at last with a green 
hright, happy old age ! Why, if all this really can 
he found in any one man^ such a fact would seem to 
prove that it is ''possible" to make something un- 
questionably good, happy and desirable, out of the 
raw material of the present life. The world, on this 
hypothesis, might certainly become by no means an 
unendurable place. Whether there is to be another 
one or not^ I can suppose a man to be so satisfíed 
with passing through this after such a fashion, as to 
be deeply thanfcful for having been permitted to U^e;, 
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though he might not haye the prospect of lìymg 
agam. If there be no God^ the man may wonder at 
the esdstence and moyements of a system which^ 
somehow or other^ could produce a beìng hkQ hìm-i 
self^ and a life like his^ — ^and he may be depressed 
by the thought that there is no One anywhere whom 
he can thank for his enjoyments. If there be a God^ 
let him be thankfal. Let hìm loye Him and praise 
Him for what He has done^ eyen if he should see it, 
right to do no more. I haye no notion that tha 
Teasons for religion and the religious affections are to 
be sought for solely in the fact of another world^ 
when we are hying ia and possessìng a world like 
this, Look at the man before us. ^ewas nothing; 
lie could deseroe nothing ; and yet he awoke up one 
moming and found himself aliye!— with the earth 
beneath and the heayens aboye him; with lìfe before 
him ; and within Imn^ the powers and capabihties of 
making it into sometlung great and beautiful. It 
has become this to Inm. So has he used the world^ 
and so enjoyed it. If there is not another^ I really 
cannot see that he has any right to complain. I can 
easüy understand that he may haye enjoyed life so 
much as to wish it reproduced^ and I think it exceed- 
ingly natural that he should believe it will be ; but 
whether it wül or not^ does not and cannot alter the 
fact that the present world has immense resources, of 
whichhe has had the benefít^ and for which he ought 
to be thankful. But, whateyer may be thought of 
this particular opinion, there is no denying thí^ 
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moderate^ conditional statement witli whicli we con* 
dude this part of onr argument^ namely, that if it 
be possible for all the things we haye enumerated to 
meet in and distmguish the earthly lot of any one 
man^ then it has been possible for that man to make 
the hfe that now is^ into something thoroughly 
satisfactory. He has made the best of it : not in the 
sense of doing what was possible to be done with an 
acknowledged evil, but of tuming to theìr best uses 
yaluable elementary capabilities. But what has been 
possible to him, may be possible to others. What 
one man does^ another man may do. It might be 
well to know how to do it. I wonder if it can be 
done on any one principle better than another! 
Supposing that there is a second world, I wonder if 
it could be done in consistency with your making the 
best of that too ! Ferhaps we shall see* 
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PART IIL 

THE THEOEY PEAOTICALLY WEOUGHT OUT. 

So far^ then^ as the questíon before us bears on the 
present lìfe^ it would seem that it really is quite pos- 
sible for iL at least^ to be made into something yery 
satisfactory^ since it is a simple matter of fact that 
Bome men do contriye to get this out of it. There 
can be no doubt that the things just enumerated 
haye met in the lot of indiyiduals many and many a 
time. We haye all known instances of this. The 
picture that has been drawn is only what most of us 
haye seen realized in the facts of actual life. We can 
form^ too^ yery distinct ideas of the seyenJ items 
which go to constítute what we call making the best 
of the world we liye in. The next point, then, to be 
considered is, — ^in what way thesfe seyeral items are 
most Iikely to be eyolyed, or secured, in the case of 
any partìcular indiyidual? Take, for instance, a 
young man with the world before him, — ^a youth, 
passing through his teens, or approaching the end of 
them ; — oa what pnnciple, we ask, shaU such an one 
Btart, with the best, or most probable, prospect of 
suceess ? — how is the great eiperiment of liyingj so 

E 
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Ùlt as tliis life only is cmcemeà, most likely to be 
conducted, by thìs yonng man^ to a happy^ and 
satisfactory resolt ? 

Now^ nobody can doubt that wbat we call YÌrtaíd, 
or good moral principles and babits^ is that wbich^ 
instramentallyy wìll go a great way towards secuiìng 
the result songht; or, at least, that the result will 
not^ and cannot^ be secured without it. The yirtuous 
may not succeed in relation to all the things that 
haye been enumerated, but certainly none but tbe 
yirtuous cariy — ever did, — or ever will. It is no use 
questionìng that. The point to be now raised is^ 
not whether virtue is essential to a man's rationally 
maldng the best of life; but where we are to look 
for the virtue ? Whence will the virtue we want^ 
soonest and most directly sprìng ? — On wbat ground 
shall it stand^ to be strong and unassailable ? — 
What motiyes wiD give to it such force of com- 
mand, and mch steady regularity of action, that 
the several things already enumerated, so far as they 
depend on vírtue, will be most likely to be secured 
or preserved ? 

We take it, you see, to be a matter of fact, that 
virtue best promotes human happìness ; but we now 
add, as a matter of doctrine, that it must not be 
cultivated/or the sahe of this. It will not do for the 
ciaims of virtue to be referred to its prospective 
benefits ;— espeeially wiU it not do for a man to have 
to consider and calculate the probable results of each 
particular action. If a man has thus to decide in 
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detaîl upon his oonduct^ from the perception of the 
tendency óf what he does^ in every giyen case^ to 
promote his interests or happiness^ he will not only be 
exposed to peipetaal annoyance from his mind being 
occnpied with low calcalatíons^ and firom doubt and 
hesitatíon in particular instances^ but he will be in 
danger of maldng many and great practícal mÌ8takes. 
We want yirtue^ then^ to spring firom something that 
shall secure it — ^independently of the thought of what 
i^ is to secure. We want men to have within them 
a principle of òbedience^ which shall prescribe and 
enforce morality^ on other grounds than its present 
benefìcial results. Men must be virtuous without 
everlastíngly thinking of what virtue is to do for 
them. 

Now, what is thus sought may be found^ I think, 
in a regard to the will of God, as such, Every one 
will allow, that if there be a 6od, and his will as to 
our conduct can be ascertained, it must have the 
force of law; and few, I imagine, would doubt that it 
would have this, not because the restdts of what we 
were to do might be revealed by it, but simply because 
it declared what was to he done, It would greatly 
strengthen, however, the power of the law, if it were 
to be enforced by sanctíons bearing on the fiiture and 
etemal, — ^thus associatíng itself with the higher 
aspiratíons of the soul, and calling into exercise the 
impulses and sympathies of a spiritual life. Beheving 
in the Bible^ I believe that it reyeals to us the will of 
God in relation to human duty, and that it so reveals 
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it as to fall in witli what I have just said. Wé have 
here, then, a provision for what we are in search of ; — 
virtue founded upon or flowing from religious faith. 
This is what I require^ and what I wish to inculcate. 
The advantages of demanding^ in moral conduct^ what 
is enforced and nourished by religion^ are manifold. 
Virtue is then something which flows by necessity 
from the conditions of the inward man^ as the moral 
tastes are purified and exalted by harmony with God, 
and constrain to goodness as by the force of an 
instinct; — or, in another light, it is something done 
or maintained in obedience to authority^ and not as 
the result of calculation; — or it is something afiected 
by an ultimate regard to a coming etemity, and not 
by the thought of immediate advantage. The mind^ 
brought under the influence of feelings and motives, 
inspired by what is distinct from all that hes within 
the circle of mundane and temporal things, is sub- 
jected to a law whose voice is clear, resolute, and 
uniform; which prescribes the right, not the expe- 
dient ; and which opposes the power of a principle 
to the impulse of passion and the plausibihty of 
appearances ; — a principle rooted in rehgious faith — 
that faith which connects the present with the future, 
the throne with the judgment-seat of God. This 
law, however, which secures virtue by motive8 drawn 
from a higher region and another world, wiD, as 
a matter o/ fact, be found to work beneficially in 
relation to this lower sphere, and to man's present 
temporary hfe. 
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Let us take^ then^ the religious sentiment^ and 
observe its elements and action. We will include in 
it the idea of God; his goyenmient of the world and 
man; providence; the duty, propriety, and adyantage 
of prayer; human responsibüity; the requirements of 
the DÌYÌne law; the promise of mercy in the Gospel; 
the aids and influences of the Holy Spirit; worship — 
príyate^ domestic^ public ; the repression of whatever 
is supposed to be displeasìng to 6od ; the culture of 
all that He is understood to prescribe or approve; the 
preservation of the harmony between the inward Hfe 
and the Divine will by habitual contact with Holy 
Scripture^ and the conscientious discharge of rehgious 
acts; the avoidance of anything having in it the 
nature of sin — from the instinctive recoil of a puri- 
fied heart, from the love of goodness as such, from 
fear of oflFending God, from repugnance to what 
would ìmfit for heaven^ from the conriction that 
everything evil, in thought^ word, or deed, must be 
followed, one day, with punitive results, — results 
injurious to the purity of man^s spiritual nature, and 
inimical to its happiness in a higher estate. Take 
religion in this general view of it, — ^as general as 
ŵe could well make it to include the Ghristian and 
reyealed elemcnt at all, — ^take this, and we say that 
you wül have a principle which will place virtue on 
a ground altogether different from the calculations of 
expediency or the thought of immediate benefits. 
It looks higher and frirther for obUgation and motive. 
The regal^ authoritative command issues from the lip 
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and the bosom of 6od; the heart is brought into 
a state of coincidence with the objectiye idea of duty^ 
and is a law to itself in relation to it ; while at the 
same time the man has respect to the action of both 
holiness and sin on his spirítual prospects^ — hìa 
anticipated immortal condition ìn a future world. 
Now this pnndple^ so much higher in its sphere and 
wider in its range than any hmited to the contem- 
plation of the interests of earth^ — ^this, we mean to 
say, is just the principle most adapted to secure the 
rirtue of the present life — in other words, to secore 
that on which the success and happiness of life 
mainly depend. . 

II. 

We will try to illustrate this, by taking each 
of the things formerly mentioned, and showing 
the probable action upon them of the religioi» 
sentiment; its action, not from the man mfluenced 
by it thinking of these things, but by way of 
natural consequence £rom his thìnldng of something 
else. 

^^ Is it possible to make the best of both worlds?'^ 
Is it possible to begín by making a good thing of 
thisF We haye seen, I think, that it is. Is it 
possible, then, to secure this result by securing 
something else, — ^that somethíng else being essential 
to the result, but needing a firmer footing and a 
steadier support than the desire and pursuit of the 
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residt itself ? In theory, we haye shown that thisj 
too^ is possible. But we now say^ giye us the 
proper subject on which to inake the experiment, 
and we will show you practically, so to speak, how 
it may be done, or how it wìll naturally come to 
pass. 

I must have a young man, with a fair ayerage 
constitution, physical, and mental, to begin with. 
The most of the race, you know, or of those at least 
that liye to be men, come into the world in a good 
condition as to bodily soundness, and with a compe- 
tent amount of origínal faculty. Let me haye a 
young man, then, of good health and ordinary 
common sense; with some degree of educational 
culture, and some means of getting his Uying. 
There is really nothing yery extrayagant in these 
demands. Something of course must be insisted 
upon if the experiment is to haye a chance of success. 
I donH undertake to teach one to make the best of 
life, who has ahready poisoned or wasted it. I won't 
haye put into my hands, therefore, a rake or a 
scoundrel, an old broken-down sinner, or an arrant 
fool. I cannot work with such stuff. The clay is 
marred, and no potter can make anythmg of it, but 
something accordant to its condition. I won^t haye, 
either, a man weak and imperfect in mind or hoáj, 
an idiot or an inyalid. I can prescribe somethìng 
medicinally for all these, — something to cure or 
alleyiate; but I can make none of them ìnto the 
aort of men you ẁant to see, and that I want to see 
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you. Let me liaye sudi a subject as I haye described; 
put hìm into my hands ; aad then let me go on with 
the demonstration. 

Well : I haye got my wish^ let us suppose. Here 
he is; just such a being as hundreds of you are^ who 
are now before me ! A young man^ healthy^ inno- 
cent as to positiye yice or crime, educated according 
to his rank, of ayerage abiHty, with good common- 
sense^ and in a situation. Now^ I put into him my 
moYÌng and regulating power — reUgious faith. Or 
I will presuppose its eiistence. We are to regard 
him as " fearing God/rom his youth'' It would be 
well for him to haye been judiciously trained by an 
inteDigent Christian mother^ and to haye grown up 
under happy home influences. Howeyer^ here he is 
now, a young man, of decided Christian principle ; 
conscientiously loyal to the true, the upright^ the 
just, the pure, the praiseworthy — ^and this, because 
hohness (the scriptural term for reHgious yirtue) ìs 
required by God — ^ìb fostered hy deyout affections 
and exercises — and is to be pursued as preparatory 
to a future world. This young man, then, impelled 
and inspired thus^ shall now be seen by you so to aci 
as to preserve, or secure, by way of natural conse- 
quence, those seyeral things which we haye aheady 
eníunerated as entering into what we call mating the 
best of life. He shall preserye or secure them, not 
from always thinldng about them^ acting with a yiew 
to them, scheming and planning for them^ — ^but 
because he cannot help it: — ^because^ in hying for 
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the hìglier purpose^ lie naturally does that which 
avails for the lower one. He shall make a good 
thing of the first world into which he comes^ because 
he shall shape his hfe with a view to the second ; — 
'^ seeing Him that is inyisible/' and " having respect 
to the recompence of reward.'^ 

Look at him in relation to health. Why, with a 
constitution naturally sound, he goes on in the 
enjoyment of the blessing. He does nothing to 
injure it. He contracts no bad physical habits; 
indulges in no debüitating excess. He is sober^ 
prudent, chaste ; — ^hatmg impure thoughts^ frowning 
on improper conversation^ and shunning immodest 
acts. He is not a drunkard nor a glutton^ nor in 
any sense the slave of mere animal satisfactions. 
He sows in his flesh the seeds of no disease by any 
sort of luxury or intemperance. He does not waste 
his strength or weaten his mind by the pursuit of 
pleasure. He lives in harmony with all the laws of 
his constitution, and enjoys in retum the vigour, 
spring, and elastic energy of habitual health. And 
he does all this, mind^ not because he has studied 
books on the constitution of man^ is leamed in 
physical laws, or knows, scientifically, anything 
about them; nor because he has naturally pure 
ÌBstincts, and is constitutionally superíor to what is 
low and degrading ; nor because he has self-reverence 
and self-respect, and won^t give way to what is 
tmbecoming; nor because he thinks he can spend 
his money to better purpose, or has not the money 
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to spend ; nor because he is afìraid of the probable 
consequences of immoraüty — ruin to his prospects 
or ^^ rottenness to his bones/^ Âll these things may 
haye their place in his thoughts^ and their separate 
degree of power over him ; but the pnnàpal thing is, 
that he liyes as he does^ acts and forbears to act^ 
because he has " the fear of God before his eyes ; " 
because ^^he cannot do that great wickedness and sin 
against Him ;^' because he remembers " His law and 
commandments^^' and feels bound to yield to them 
unquestioning obedience; because he realizes the 
Diyine presence, and acts with a view to the Diyine 
approbation ; because he knows that in the reyelation 
of HÌ8 wiD, God forbids him, in espress words, " to 
sow to the flesh/' '^ to giye his strength to harlots/* 
'^to be drunk with wine, wherein is excess/' or in 
any manner whateyer "to sin against his own body :'* 
because he is commanded to be ^^temperate in all 
things/' and forewamed that '^ no drunkard, or whore- 
monger, or unclean person, hath any inheritance ìn. 
the kingdom of Christ and of God/' because, i£ 
either Passion or Philosophy should yenture to 
suggest to him that there can be no great harm in a 
little moderate transgression now and then, a yoice 
is instantly heard of waming and reproof, '^ let no 
man deceiye you with yain words, for because of 
these things cometh the wrath of God upon the 
children of disobedience;'^ because "the grace of 
God, which bringeth salyation, teacheth him to deny 
üngodliness and worldly lusts ; ^' to " liye soberly ; '^ 
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to "present his very body ajs a living sacrifice/* 
presendng it *^in sanctification and honour;^' 
because he has within him, in the principles and 
affections of his spiritual life^ which are sustained 
and nourished by religious acts^ that to which 
sensuality is offensiye^ which is hostile to it^ by 
which its moyements are repressed^ and temptations 
to it oyercome. and which is eaual to the peril of any 
concurrence of appetite andl.pportunity'^ I dou't 
say the man will be perfect. Within certain Umits 
there will be f ailure^ défeat^ transgression^ irregularity. 
But he catmot be yicious. He cannot act so as to 
ruin or injure health ; — ^not because he thinks of that^ 
or of that mainly^ but because he has religion ; and 
because rehgious fEUÌäi^ — ^the realization of the future^ 
— ^wil], as a principle^ be to him what the recollection 
of the past would be to an angel who should become 
incamate ; — ^who^ haying to act in the body as a man^ 
wonld^ as an inteUigence^ do so^ according to the law 
of its higher and preyious life. 

So with respect to cheerfulness. When there is 
not disease, inherent or inflicted, produdng depresáon 
&om neryous derangement^ or other physical cause^ 
mental wretchedness is generally the fruit of some 
formofsin. Gloom and melancholy may sprîng &om 
misfortune-often another name for iiÌ^prudence, 
thoTigh not always, — ^but '^ minds diseased^^ are so, for 
the most part, because their owners haye themselyes 
injured them. The man who has become a burden 
to hitnself, you may generally be pardoned for 
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suspecting has hìmsélf to tliaDk for it. He has 
probably stabbed and wounded his conscience ; poi- 
soned or assassinated his inward Ufe — succeeding in 
inflicting injuries^ but not in occasioning death. His 
memory^ stored with dark recollections^ âlls the past 
with reproYÌng yoices, the future with threatenìng 
forms. He has " loved death/' and " wronged his own 
soul." It is covered all over with ulcerous sores. 
Hence his depression, gloom, agony, and terror ; his 
torpor or restlessness, his tacitumity or babblings ; 
his sleepless nights, and his maledictions on the day ! 
" The wicked are lîke a troubled sea, when it cannot 
rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt.^' " They 
flee when no man pursueth/' and '^tremble at the 
shaking of a leaf.^^ Théy are " scared by visions, and 
terrified by dreams.'^ The sUghtest and most unlikely 
thing wìll appal them. A tone of music, the voice 
of a child, the sight of youthful beauty, the laugh of 
an innocent girl, the words of a forgotten song, the 
mentìon of a name, an aüusion to a place, the recur- 
rence of a text, the verse of a hymn or psalm, — a 
thousand little things which nobody suspects, — ^may 
overwhelm the guilty with anguish, by unfolding the 
records of memory, and evoking the spectres of des- 
pair : — ^by letting out the waters of bittemess, and 
kindling buming thoughts, as i£ the heart was stmck 
by an avenging rod, or wrapped in the flame of a 
fumace ! But the man that begins life in the fear of 
Grod, and goes through it guided by religious princi- 
ple, — obedient to that, — ^kept and guarded by it, — 
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why, he cannot be exposed to anything like this. 
He will never come within a thousand miles of it, or 
ten thousand^ or ten thousand times ten thousand I 
We suppose him to start influenced by rehgious faith, 
and that he acts in practical consistency with it. His 
life, thérefore, wH be free from gross sins, from 
deliberate dehnquency or secret wrong. His tastes 
and habits^ equally with his principles, ŵill preserve 
him from àll this. He wül ^^ walk with God ; ^^ wül 
'^ keep himself unspotted from the world;^^ do 
nothing to burden his* conscience, and carry nothing 
about him to disturb his peace. This man will have 
no buming coal lying on his heart, — ^no ceaseless 
dropping of liquid fire on its raw flesh! He will 
never babble about '^can you minister to a mind 
diseased?^^ He wül not "be made to possess the 
sins of his youth.'^ He will never " hang down his 
head like a bulrush ; '^ become a grief and a mystery 
to anxious friends ; or be afraid of the face of man 
or woman I He will know nothing of agitation or 
ieinorse,-of fearmg the BÌght, and yet shunning the 
day. He will sleep like a child^ and wake like a 
lark^ and be ever as a bird in its nest or on the wing. 
'^This is the lot of them that fear God;" — ^not be- 
cause they hve with a view to this, but because, from 
higher motives^ and with loftder aims^ they regulate 
their hves by the rules of Scripture, and form them 
on the lessons of rehgion. Hence it is that the course 
of a sood man ìs as a constàntly uttered psalm. It is 
synuSical and hannonions, L n.inisL n.n£c to 
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hìmself and others. He TealùeB and ìllasthiies the 
pregnant words of the grand old Bool^^ — " great 
peace haye they that loye thy law^ and nothing shall 
offend them;'^ '' thy statutes haye been my song in 
the house of my pilgrìmage;'^ '^in the keeping of 
thy commandments there is great reward ;'' " the 
wiclced is filled with his own ways, and the good maa 
is satisfied from himself/' 

So in respect to competency and success m life. All 
the yirtues inculcated by religion are fayouiable to a 
man^s passing comfortably through the world^ and 
eyen to his adyancement in it^ so far as that is 
regulated by ordinary laws, and looked for within 
reasonable ]imits. Sudden tums of fortune^ singular 
talents^ and remarkable opportunities^ we put aside. 
At the same time^ it should neyer be forgotten that 
the most astonishing aptitude for business wiU seldom 
secure soM and permanent success without yirtue^ 
while yirtue/associated with ayerage power^ wiU often 
make a steadily adyandng man. The habits of mind, 
speech^ and behayiour which a sensible religious mau 
will naturally cultiyate, are all fayourable to his re- 
taining employment^ securing confidence^ improying 
his circumstances^ and getting on^ — ^at least^ not 
going back. Whateyer he is, whether master or 
seryant, — and whateyer he does, whether buying or 
selling^ planning or accomplishing^ worldng with the 
head or hand, — ^he wül be conscientious^ tnithfal, 
upright^ just. He ought to be actiye and energetic 
— ^for the law under which he lives is, ^' whatsoeyer 
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thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might/' 
He wîQ be punctual^ exact^ conrteous^ conciUatory. 
"While under authority, he ẅill be careful of the time 
and property of his employers; watchful of their 
ìnterests: jealous of their reputation: — ^he will be 
ready to í J.e and please, wiU avoid giving offence, 
wiU neither be pert and assuming, nor sluggish and 
snlfcy; will be loyal himself, and promote loyalty 
and respect iu others; will, without grumbhng, 
make an effort to meet the demand of a pressing 
emCTgency, and feel as glad in securing a point for 
^' our house/' as if the concem and all that belonged 
to it were his own. Rehgious virtue is favourable to 
industry and economy, thriftiness, and forethought. 
'^ He that provides not for his own, and specially for 
those of his own house, has denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel/' A rehgious man of busi- 
ness should be discreet, cautious, circumspect ; he is 
not forbidden indeed to be bold and venturesome, 
within safe and reasonable limits; — to add to the 
objects or branches of his merchandise, to extend or 
change his connexions^ to alter something in the 
form of his pursuits, to embark capital in a sup- 
posed profitable investment, or, in other ways, to 
attempt to increase his profits and " lay up '' for 
the time to come; — ^but, he should never enter 
and, acting consistently with his professed prin- 
ciples, he never vnU enter, into any hazardous or 
reckless speculation; he wiU have nothing to do 
with anything suspicious in its moral aspect; he 
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will Qot suspend rise or ruin on a dubions posá- 
bility ; he will not dare to risk his all in '^ hasting 
to be rich/' 

An inteUigent and YÌrtuous young man (to come 
back again to the class before me) will haye neither 
YÌces nor yanities; he will not be in the habit of 
spending his eamings on expensive pleasures^ — \rL 
dress and omaments at theatres and casinos. His 
spare time will be given to books, — ^to the acquisition 
of general knowledge, or to mastering the theory of 
business, and getting ready for possible openings 
and opportunities ; to innocent recreation ; to inter- 
course with respectable friends and acquaintance ; to 
getting or doing good. He will risk nothing by late 
hours at night ; he will excite no suspicions in the 
moming by his heavy eyes and languid gait ; — ^his 
gaping and absence suggesting the idea that some 
folly or debauch had made him stupid and useless 
when he should be wide awake. There will be no 
glaring mistakes in his accounts ; no frequent neces- 
sity for revision. He will not be continually wanting 
more time to get up what is required. He will not 
stare with ignorant wonder, or be süent with con- 
scious shame, when appealed to about something 
that he ought to know, or might have known ; — ^the 
thorough masterhood of which, had he known it, 
would have been the inaking of him. He will not 
be passed over as unpromising or incompetent, when 
necessary changes are to be made in the establish- 
ment, opening, to the tested and qualified, the ob- 
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served and approyed^ rise in rank and advancement 

of income. In the same way^ the joumeyman and 

meclianic^ who may have Uttle thought, prospect, or 

ambition of being anything else, by industry, steadi* 

ness, sobriety, and all the other virtues which worldly 

prudence recommends, but which religion at once 

inculcates and secures, wiU keep in work, gain con- 

fidence, and gradually get to be a sort of fixture 

ábout the place: he will have things comfortable 

and happy at home, a coat on his back and a watch 

in his pocket, bread in the kitchen and books on the 

shelves ; his family will all be respectable in appear- 

ance, and will always be at worship on the working- 

man^s day of weekly rest ; his children will mostly 

receive a somewhat higher education tban their 

father, and, though he may not, it is next to certain 

that they, or some of them, will rise to a higher 

level in life. — So of the master: the young prm^ 

cipal, venturing into business as a partner or alone, 

who has probity, honour, scrupulous integrity ; who 

displays aQtivity, tact, attention j who conscientiously 

limits his private expenses; and who, whatever he 

has to deny himself, struggles to maintain his com* 

mercial credit ; who, as at once a religious and sen* 

sible man, has a quiet consoience, a pure heart, a 

true lip, dean hands, and a clear head ; — ^why, all 

thefie things bave a natural tendency to help him on, 

— ^not to mention God^s blessing ou eamest good- 

ness and honest work. " The hand of the diUgent 

mafceth riẁ/' But there is çiucb ^ thing as si düigent, 

J 
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but bad man makmg money^ and, from 6od 
witbholdìng his blessing^ ''putting it into a bag 
with holes/' And there is such a thing as " 6od 
gÌYÌng a man power to gd; wealth ;'' blessìng '^ his 
basket and his store;'' adyancing him in condition 
and honour^ and thus^ age after age, repeating the 
story^ and realizing again the experience of the 
young Hebrew ex3e^ — '' the Lord was with Joseph^ 
and he was a prosperous man/' Now, mind^ I 
don't mean to say that goodness, rehgious yirtue, is 
alwaysj and as such^ to expect secular success ; other 
things besides virtue, — ^talents, opportunity, expe- 
rience, tact, and so on, have to do with this, — but 
I do say, that without virtue, the other tìẁigs 
ẁon't of themselves avail, or avail permanently and 
securely ; that virtue will always get a man respect- 
ably through life, and, in a general way, improve 
his condition ; and that thus, for ordinary puiposes, 
and up to a certain point, it is sure to have its 
reward. 

But I must add here, and I request you to mark 
ìt, that virtue will do this, in all thoroughly eamest 
l'eligious men, not because it is cultivated with this 
view, but because it is that to which they are at once 
attracted and impelled by feelings and motives of 
another sort, — ^by a state of mind belonging to a 
diviner life, related to a higher sphere, than anythìng 
connected with the favour of man, the desire of 
advancement, or direct regardto the material interests 
of the present world. The man who acts in uniform 
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consistency wìtli tlie impulses and law of religioua 
faith^ cannot help hayiag the commercial yirtues; — 
talents lie may not haye, nor uncommon luck^ nor 
capital cliances, — büt these he must liave, and these 
are at once conservative and propelUng, and will often 
promote that steady improvement, and secure that 
moderate competency, which are better than many a 
splendid fortune. I know it is thought that rehgious 
pcople have a great many drains upon them in the way 
of payments and subscriptiòns to this and the other 
institution or society. Why, a worldly man will often 
spend more in a single eyeniug^ in giving a ball and 
supper^ or treating a party to the Opera, than many a 
religious man of the same rank is required to pay for 
his rehgion in a year. Depend upon it, the truth, in 
more senses than one, is, — that there is nothing so 
expensive as sin; — ^nothing so exhausting as pleasure. 
The man who is the slave of neither may have other 
espenses^ but^ all things else being equal^ he will 
generally be best prepared for making a deposit^ 
getting credit or security, or taking a step onwards 
from his present position. A carefulness to maintain 
an inward harmony with the upper world, by pre- 
serving him &om the foUies and clothing him with 
the virtues of this, will often command, without his 
aiming at them as a chief end^ the prosperity and 
success which the laws that regulate society attach, as 
'a natural consequence^ to inexpensive habits and true 
worth. Our young friend here, who is about to com- 
mence the experiment of living, and who is resolved 
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to conduct it, from this time forth, according to the 
principles we have just been expomiding^ — ^he, I have 
httle doubt, will find in his personal experience the 
truth of many of those statements and assurances 
which the Bible makes to the religious man of the 
world. It assures him^ for instance^ that the man 
'^ho is carefol to see to the state of his flocks^^ will 
find them increase ; that "he that walketh uprightly 
walketh surely;^' that '^integrity and uprightness 
preserve a man ; ^' that " the hand of the diligent 
rules;^^ that "hewho is attentive to his business 
shall stand before kings;^* that 'Hhe man is blessed 
that feareth the Lord, and that waUceth in his ways;^' 
— ^that '^he eats of the labour of his hands,'' is 
'^happy^' in his family, with his "fruitful vine" 
and his ^^olive branches/^ and that all things go 
" well with him ; " and that Divine Wisdom, — prac- 
tical rehgious virtue,^in proffering to the young 
her rewards, holds out to them, to fix their choice 
and animate their efforts, " in her right haud length 
of days, and in her left riches and honour.^' 

So with respect to reputation. It is hardly necessaiy 
to prove that the man whose principles and conduct 
are what we describe will secure this. The fact is, 
men of this sort cannot help having a character. They 
have no need to offer ten thousand pounds for it. It 
would be a poor artide that could be bought at all. ' 
It would be dear at a doit. You may estimate re- 
putation by money in giving damages for hbel^ being 
guided by supposed actual pecuniary injury; but you 
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cannot buy it at any price. Beputation ÌB Iike Iove — 
^' if a man would give all the substance of his house 
for love, it would utterly be contenmed.'' It must be 
the spontaneous homage of society to true and recog- 
nised excellence^ or it is nothing. Now> a thorough 
sound-hearted^ out-^and-out, upright and downright 
good man^ has excellence^ real worth^ and he wìU 
come^ of necessity^ to have reputation. He will not 
act for the sahe of reputation ; he will not be justj 
truthful^ beneficent^ for the sake of obtaining the good 
opinion of society ; he has reasons in himself for ad- 
heríng to virtue, far stronger than this; — ^reasons^ too, 
Tip yonder, in the 0Dserving eye of a Father in heaven. 
to be pleased and served^ which would make him do 
all he does^ if (supposing that were possible) there 
was not a human being upon earth but himself. In 
proportion as he is known^ indeed^ he is trusted^ re- 
spected^ highly esteemed^ well reported of^ buty he à 
what occasions all this^ without this being the ìnduce- 
ment ; — and he would choose to be what he ís^ ìf he 
had no contemporaries from whom respect could 
come^ or if they universally chose to withhold it,' 
That is a fine saying of old Polonius to hìs son^ with 
which he closes his sundry pieces of advice, — 

** This above all— To thme ovm eelf be tme ; 
And ît nrnst foUow, a» the night tbe day, 
Thou canst not tben be fiilse to aDj man*" 

Good ; — ^very good that. Sdf-respect, — ^the practical 
result too of what that teaches, your being thoroughly 
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just and true to yourselve8, — ^will of course prevent 
you from beìng false to others, because that would be 
to do yourselves disbonour. It would be doing what 
was unworthy of you, and thus to yourselves be a 
disloyalty and a wrong. If a man^ however^ goes 
higher than this, ìf he lives '^ as seeing Him who ís 
invisible/' and takes as the rule of his behaviour, 
'' still to thy God be true/^ it wiU follow, with yet 
more certainty than £rom Poloniu^s principle, that 
" he cannot then be false to any man.'^ He whose 
highest idea is what he owes to himself, may do 
many things of a very questionable sort in the esti- 
mation of the man who has the hîgher idea of what 
ìs owing to 6od; and^ in these our times^ public 
opinion, with all its one-sidedness, is for the most 
part^ or in the end^ in favour of him who holds to 
the most elevated standard of duty. 

That the man, then, who hves under the influence 
of reUgious faith^ and who, in consistency with that 
inâuence^ " bnngs forth his fruit in his season ^' — 
the various virtues becoming hÌ3 age, his position in 
society; and the successive relations he sustains in life, 
— ^that such a man will have a character, and main- 
tain it, and grow m reputation and honom*, is just the 
natural course and tendency of things in this world of 
ours, unjust as some people think it, out of joint and 
rickety as it certainly is. No man is generally or per- 
manently misjudged. None canbe entirdy mistakeQ 
or conoealed,whether bad or good. The one like putrid 
matter, the other "like predous ointment,^' wiU diffuse 
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what must betray them. If a man ís not actoally tme 
and just^ he will get STispected and become known^ 
howeyer plausible his manners, smooth his tongue^ 
ìnnocent his look^ or cleyer his transactions^ — and 
aometimes the cleyerer the sooner. Something strikes 
some one; an impleasant idea is somewhat reluctantly 
admitted ; it is kept secret; but — somebody else hint- 
ìng something like it^ it finds words^ and by-and-by the 
thing is discoyered to haye a lodgment in many minds : 
and so it works^ till the indiyidual himself is made 
xmmistakeably aware as to how he stands in public 
estimation. So^ if a man deserye reputation he will 
haye it. If he has neyer for a moment sweryed írom 
the right ; if he has always been scrupulously exact 
and true ; — ^why, nobody will think of saying the 
contrary. If a man is aboye suspicion, as a general 
role he wiU not be suspected; people will neither taUc 
of nor treat him as unworthy of confìdence. For the 
most part^ ahnost always in the long-run, men are 
pretty much what they are thought to be. It is no 
easy matter^ depend upon it^ to escape detection if 
you try to pass yourselyes off for more than you are. 
worth; — ^I am speaking of character^ not money, 
though the statement is true to a great extent in 
relation to iL It is no easy matter, I tell you, to 
escape being found out, if you contriye to get a repu- 
tation that does not belong to you. It bdongs to 
some one else, then, — ^it is not yours. You are an 
impostor and a thief ; and are hying on the credit of 
stolen property. You will soon be tapped on the 
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slioulder^ yoiuig man ! Society lias its moral police^ as 
well as those with blue coats^ and bands round their 
wrists. It has its detectiyes in plain clothes that are 
watching and dodging you^ when you Uttle think it, 
'and without the possibility of their being observed. 
But they will cross your path^ and stand before you 
YÌsible and omnipotent^ when it is time to act. Depend 
upon it, in spite of all your secresy and simulation^ 
you will be weighed and measured, have your dimen- 
sions taken and your place determined, and will wake 
up some moming to find yourself at the bar of public 
opinion^ and that all is known you had thought con- 
cealed^ or that you at least are treated as if it were. 
The best way of haying a reputation is to deserve it. 
It is the shortest^ quietest^ safest^ most certain. It is 
a terrible thing to be liying with something hanging 
over your head^ that may come down upon you at 
any moment. How much better it is to have no 
fear^ — to know that there is nothing to '^come 
out.'^ '^ The righteous are bold as a Uon/^ — ^while 
" shame is the prömotion of fools.'^ A pretty '^ pro- 
motion/^ indeed ! The promotion of the pülory or the 
gibbet. Now, mind^ there's no chance about this: 
or very httle. Let no man think that reputation is a 
thing of accident or caprice ; that it may fall on the 
undeserving and the fool^ instead of finding out the 
man of wisdom and virtue. It is a thing regulated by 
laws almost as determinate as those that regulate the 
tides. There is very Uttle of ^' passing in the crowd/' 
now, any more than there wiU be at the last day. 
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'^ To-day, also, is a day of judgment/' If you de- 
serve to be thought well of, you will ; if you don't, 
you won't. " The righteous'^ man '^builds up/' by 
"way of natu]*al consequence, " & good name;^' the 
foolish and wicked man, iû hke manner, preyents its 
erection or " pulls it down with his hands.^' It can- 
not be helped, and it ought not to be regretted. The 
certainty with which disgrace foUoẃs dishonour, is 
only the other side of the same kw that gives respect 
to the deserying. 

Heputation may be of slow growth, — ^but it grows. 
It can rise to a height, too, and acquire a vigour, 
that no calumny can reach or affect. There are 
men in London of whom, if anything dishonourable 
were to be said, it could not be beheved ; it would be 
laughed at by all who know them, and would no more 
be credited than that " the deluge is coming.'^ There 
are others, also, of whom men will choose to say 
nothing, but with whom they take good care to have 
nothing to do. Mind, it is quite possible for good 
character to sustain a temporary eclipse. I don't 
deny that. Misfortune may shade it for a time, or 
some error of ju(^ment expose it to censure. An 
exasperated creditor, an inconsiderate fnend, the 
envious, the disappointed, the malignant, may utter 
harsh words, or occasion or propagate injurious suspi- 
cions. But if a man be thoroughy — ^true to the back- 
bone,— his character will emerge again with imsuUied 
lustre, neither dimmed nor tamished by the momen- 
tary obscuration. No man, perhaps, was ever generaUy 
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suspected^ condemned^ or shmmed^ without more or 
less deserying it. The man who walks by the light^ 
and is anìmated by the impulses of reUgious faith^ 
wül striye to Uye so as to " please God/' and as tbe 
residt of this, but without liying for it^ he will secure 
the respect and confìdence of his fellows. In a land 
like ours^ — ^in which pubUc opinion, the general moral 
judgmentof society, is quickened^ purified^and eleyated 
by the Gospel^ as the secondary result of the existence 
among us of Christianity and the Church, — this is the 
fide, There may be some real and many apparent 
exceptions to it, as things go ; — ^but we repeat and we 
maintain that such is the rule. I haye no doubt that 
our young friend^ here, will find it to be so in his 
own case. Acting^ as we suppose he must, from the 
motiye power we haye put into him, he will secure 
oonfidence^ acquire reputation^ haye a secure standing 
as a commerdal man^ and be highly entèemed for his 
personal exceUence. The Scriptures themselyes, which 
eleyate his yiews, and purify his motiyes, by reyeaUng 
to him the fact^ and affecting him by the infiuences of 
another world, wiU encourage the culture of their own 
reUgious yirtue in this, from secondary consideratìons 
of their natural and immediate beneficial effects — 
especiaUy as connected with good reputation. '^He 
that in these things '^ (among others, the commereial 
yirtues), — ''he that in these things seryeth Christ, is 
acceptable to God, and approved of men.'^ " By weU 
doing put to silence the ignorance of fooUsh men/' 
'^ Who wiU harm you, if ye be foUowers of that which 
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îs good ? ^' '^ Abstain fix>iii the appearance of eyìl^ — 
kt not your good be evil spoken of ''Let no man 
despise you/' Let any ''contrary'' to you ''be ashamedy 
liaving no evil tbing to say of you/' What people say 
of you^ obsenre^ is to haye its importance. Not to care 
ábout that^ may be the greatest heroism of principle^ 
or the greatest hardihood of folly^ — ^the magnanimity 
of a martyr^ or the stupidity of an ass. If you are 
nobly devoted to the right and true^ go on^ not heed- 
ing ridicule or reproach; do your duty^ and let the 
world talk ; never mind what people say. But if you 
^'don't çare'* for public opinion^ because you are lost 
to all regard for character^ and are determined to take 
your own course^ in spite of anything that may be 
thought and said ; why^ then, you are just one of those 
fools that might be ^^ brayed in a mortar without his 
foUy departing £rom him.^' My âîend^ here^ knows 
better than to fed or to act so. He knows that his 
New Testament often mentions the value of "a good 
report,*' — '' an honest report/* — being " well reported 
of.^^ It even says that a bishop should not only be 
^'blameless^' in himself^ but have '^the good reporÿ 
o^ them that are withaut/' — general^ and even Gen- 
tile society^ the world as distinct from the Church. 
As to other assurançes of the connexion of reputation 
with desert and worth. and the ultimate emergence. 
withoat injury, of real chatacter' from temporary 
misconception^ he will find many sayings to direct 
and to encourage him. " The path of the just is a^ 
the shining Ught^ shining more and more unto the 
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perfect day/' " The righteous also shaU hold on his 
way^ and he that hath clean hands shall wax stronger 
and stronger." ** Fret not thyself because of evil 
doers^ becaose of the man that brìngeth wìcked 
devìces to pass. Tnist m the Lord and do good : 
Commit thy way nnto Him ; wait patiently, and He 
shall hrmg forth thy righteousness as the lightf and 
thy judgment as the noGn-dayP 

So with respect to old age, The way in which a 
good man uses his body and sonl^ his heart and 
conscience ; — ^the prínciples and habits fayourable to 
character; — ^the practical course conducive to com- 
f ort, competence, and success ; — why, all these have 
a direct bearing^ by way of natural consequence, 
upon long hfe. He, who inherits a good constitu- 
tion, may— barring accidents — generally live as long 
as he likes. All the laws of our nature, when 
respected and obeyed, work in favour of us; they 
are intended to do this, — ^to promote growth and 
development, to give strength, compactness, elastic 
force, health, perpetuity,— such perpetuity as may 
belong to a physical system like ours. Disease 
is disorder, derangement, obstruction, infection; — 
life may be endangered by casualty, terminated in a 
moment by accident, and so on. Now, there may 
be no avoiding a flash of Ughtning, or escaping a 
storm at sea, or surviving a coUision on the rail. 
Fracture and injury from extemal things, death 
from unknown or uncontrolable causes, must be put 
out of the discussion. We then say, that, according 
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to all natural laws^ a thorouglily YÌrtuous^ and there- 
fore regular and temperate man, wiU not be likely to 
shorten life by sowing the seeds of disease within 
himselfy or occasioning functioual derangement. He 
will be better able than others to resist infection^ — 
to be unhurt by any mysterious^ maUgnant miasma ; 
and he will not be exposed to some accidents that 
are often fatal, — tbose which never happen but to 
inconsideration^ folly^ and recUessness* He will 
sustain^ toO; better^ and for a longer time^ the wear^ 
and tear^ and toil of life. Then^ as by hypothesis^ 
our friend enjoys the peace of rehgion, hope in the 
mercy and confidence in the patemal fayour of God; 
as^ moreoYcr, he wiU probably live "without careful- 
ness/' without anxious grinding thought^ botb from 
the influence of fìUal trust as Iiving by faith^ and 
&om the fact of his means being equal (or made to 
be so) to his moderate desires ; and stiU furtber^ as we 
Buppose him to deserve and to enjoy reputation^ and 
to have no cause therefore fpr shame or fear^ or any 
of the mental tortures of the bad: — on all these 
accounts^ his inward life will be calm and equable, 
flowing on tranquil and serene^ neither agitated by 
tumultuary pleasures, nor disturbed by corroding 
amieties. But all this is favourable to life ; to the 
orderly going of the macbine; — ^its going without 
serious break or obstruction^ for a long tin^e, YearB 
will afiect it; — it wül suffer httle from anything 
else. When it begins to falter, it will be the efiect 
of natural decay^ — ^wear from the continued friction 
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of the parts^— the loss of motion in the wheels^ the 
want of elasticity in the springs, — all the nnavoidable 
result of its ceaseless actÌYÌty^ night and day^ for the 
allotted term of the life of man. 

The YÌcious die early. They fall like shadows or 
tumble like wrecks and ruins into the grave,— often 
whüe quite young, almost always before forty. The 
wicked ''liveth not half his days/' The world at 
once ratifies the truth and assigns the reason by 
describing the dissolute as '' fast men; ^' that is, they 
Iẁefdisi} they spend their twelve hours in six, getting 
through the whole before the meridian, and dropping 
out of sight and into darkness while others are in the 
glowandgloryofhfe. ^' Their sun goes down whüe 
it is yet day.^' And they might have helped it. 
Many an one dies long before he need. Tour men of 
genius^ lìke Bums and Byron^ to whom^ when dissi- 
pated and profligate, tliirty-seven is so fatal; and 
your obscure and nameless " wandering stars,*' who 
waste their youth in hbertine indulgence; — they 
cannot hve long. They must die early. They put 
on the steam tül they blow up the boiler, They run 
at such a rate, that the fire goes out for want of fud. 
The machinery is destroyed by recHess speed ancl 
rapid wear. Nothing can save them. Their physical 
system cannot stand the strain they pnt it to ; while 
the state of their minds is often such, that the soul 
woidd eat through the substance of the most robust 
body, and make for itself a way of escape from the 
incessant hell of its own thoughts. But all proba- 
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bilities are on the side of a diffcrent fate for the 
good. Feaee and contentment^ religious faith and 
religions YÌrtue^ are 80 many guarantees for long life. 
He, too, who lives as we are supposmg, wül not go 
through the world^ either as a vicious or selfish 
celibate. Celibacy^ in some cases^ is noble and 
YÌrtuous ; but the probabiUty is^ that an industrious^ 
reputable, and succesafol man will have indination and 
opportunity to obey wisely his natural impulses, and 
to surround himself with family satisfactions. He 
will ''drink waters out of his own cistem/' and 
^' rejoice with the wife of his youth.'* She will be 
to him, '^as the loving hind and pleasant roe.^' 
Sbe will be ^^like a fruitful vine by the sides of his 
house; — ^his children as oUve plants round about his 
table.^' Health and virtue in parents^ generally 
convey^ as an ioheritance to their offspring^ sound 
constitutions and good instincts. Thus^ then^ our 
fiiend advanceB thrcmgh life. He attains to a hearty 
and green old age. "His sons come to honour," 
and he hves to see it ; his daughters " do virtuousIy/' 
be survives to rejoice and "to call them blessed.'* 
His children^s children lisp his name and climb about 
bis knees^ Iike fresh flowers sprìnging and waving 
round the root of an oak. Now aU this is possible, 
you know, — because it really does happen; it is 
actuaUy to be seen in our own circles. It is very 
]ikely to be the case with the subject of our experi- 
ment, who is to bve, henceforth, cultivating all manly 
rirtaey under the inâuence of Christian faith. To 
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erery such man^ tbe Book says, '^ With long lìfe wìll 
I satisíy him^ and ahow him my aalYation ; '^ and it 
descríbes the eondition of societyy when society shall 
be godly and YÌrtuoiis^ by a picture like this: — 
" Thus saitb the Lord : There shall be old men and 
old women dweUing in Jerosalan^ every man with 
hÌB staff in his hand for eyery age. And the streets 
of the city sball be fall of boys and girls playing in 
the streets theieof/' 

And so also^ in the last place^ in relation to mental 
culture, aad to mward resaurccsfor tneeting occasional 
calamity, or inevitable sorrow. Religion is itself an 
education. Where tbe proper Cbristian idea of a 
teaching ministry is carried out^ and men meet in 
the Churcb for regular instruction as well as wor- 
shíp^ it is astonishìng what a difference tbere will be, 
ìn respect to mental development^ between two men 
(especially poor mev) of^ respçctiyely^ irreUgious and 
religious habits. Tbe rebgious man becomes of 
necessity a tbìnker and reader. He is a logician 
and philosopher in bis way ; for he becomes a tbeo- 
logian, and learns to foUow trains of reasomng as weU 
as to indulge tbe impulses of piety. He gets to 
know something of ancient bistoryj sacred and pro- 
fane; of tbe deyelopments of trutb tbrougb suc- 
cessiye dispensations ; of the grounds of national pros- 
perity; tbe laws of tbe Diyine goyernment; tbe 
principles of moral science. He bears discussions 
on controyerted topics^, and bas to balance eyidence 

and form m opimou, He k tbe studeot of a Book 
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wliicli is adapted to eipaiid and elerate the mìnd, to 
fiU it with great thouglits, to inspire it with noble 
piirposes> to exercise the imagination, to stiengthea 
the judgment^ and to teach the true phìlosophy of 
life; he gets by the study of it m^tal power, from 
the eflEbrt required by some of its parts ;— acutenesa 
and caution^ from patient comparíson of passage 
with passage, whicli mutuaUy interpret and modify 
each other. The sentiments and esercises of rehgion, 
the nature of worship^ and the language of the Bible, 
— haye all a tendency to call forth a sense of the 
beautiful^ and to prepare for the perception of the 
grand in nature and the ideal in art» Eyen^ how« 
eyer, if this should not be the case, a thoughtful 
and intelligent rehgious man cannot but haye his 
mind generally inyigorated by the habitual exercise 
of those faculties which reUgious studies quicken 
into actiyity* But it is fiirther to be obseryed^ that 
our model man, írom the fact of what he makes of 
üfe^ and gets out of it^ will come to haye leisure^. 
and will be able to surround himseK with what com« 
peteice caa command, and what cuatom oidinarily 
sa^ests to the successfol, He may increase his 
hbrary, — and probably will; he may enlarge his 
acquaintance with the educated and accomphshed, 
and greatly augment his hnowledge by conyersation ;. 
and he may improye his taste by what meets his eye 
of the degant and the beautifol^ in the pictures on 
hís walls and the arrangements ìn his garden, I: 
hiffw yery well that it is quite possible for the sub*. 
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stantìal yirtues of the religious life to be cultivated 
and maintaLned^ without their being accompanied by 
intellìgence and taste. I know^ too^ that it is a com- 
mon joke^ to refer to some of the prosperous and 
opule&t as rude and ignorant ; — ^with books in theii 
libraries that are neyer read^ and elegances aiound 
them which they cannot appreciate. I haye nothíng 
to do with this. It is enough for me that ìt ìs aba 
"possible^^ for religion and Uterature to be com- 
bined ; for the man who liyes for another world^ to 
find dehght in the arts and sciences of this. The 
two things are not incompatible ; — they can be 
united. I haye known instances of men of business^ 
rdigious men^ working and toiling^ getting and giy- 
ing^ through a long course of gradual adyancement, 
and all the way on^ reading and leaming^ and ând- 
ing deUght in the yarious walks of general htera- 
ture. And I will further add^ that I haye sdLdom 
known a really sensible reUgious man rise in life, 
without obserying that, how^er hmited his original 
education> his mind opened to knowledge and im- 
proyed in taste; that he found employment and 
pleasure in books; and^ yery often^ that he got 
some appreciation of those utterances and achieye- 
ments of genius which are the farthest remoyed ûx)m 
the counter and the tiU. 

The reUgious man^ too, has his peculiar resources 
for enabhng him to sustain the shock of calamity^ or 
to bear up under ordinary affliction. Whateyer may 
be thought of his faith by others^ the objects it Iooka 
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at ând tlie influence it exerts are realities to him. 
He confides in a benignant Providence; belieyes 
that all things are regulated by Wisdom and Love ; 
and tbat nothing can happen to him except by the 
wiU of his Father in heaven. When prostrated by 
some sudden stroke^ or called to endure what is inci- 
dent to humanity, what all one time or other must 
sustain^ he has not to submit to it as to the tmin- 
telUgent result of the working of a mere machine ; 
— ^he has not to regard himself either as a victim 
beneath the iron foot of material laws^ or as the 
sport of capricious acddent or chance. To him 
" there is a God that judgeth in the earth;'' — a presid- 
ing and regal Parsonality^ with thought and love^ pur- 
poses and ends; — who directs all things ^'according to 
the couBsel of His own will/' but whose will is, that 
^' aU things shall work together f or good to them that 
love Him." He refers every event to the Supreme 
leason^ the Infinite inteUigence^ beUeving that He 
whom he thus regards^ is aUke just^ benevolent^ and 
merciful. He expects from his trials moral advan- 
tages^ beUeving them to be intelUgently adminis- 
tered. He finds support in prayer to Grod in heaven^ 
solace in resignation to His wül on earth, He is 
oonscious of a Divine strength springing from hope 
and faìth^ — ^from the beUef that ''the sufFerings of 
tìris present time " are exactly what he needs to fit 
him for his anticipated higher life^ and that '^they 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory that is 
hereafter to be revealed.'' He is *' persuaded '' that 

o 2 
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notfaing '^can separate him from the love of God 
that is in Christ Jesus ; ^' — ^that nothing can occur 
beyond the strength of faith to sustain^ or trans- 
cending the resources of religion to reUeye. But it 
is not necessary to enlarge on this point. You all 
know that the New Testament presents, in every 
page, to the man who beUeves it, reasons for repose 
amid the vicissitudes of life, — ^from the assurance of 
present support, the beneficial influence of calamity 
and sorrow, the wisdom of the infliction, its moral 
purpose, its ultimate results. You know^ too, that 
with all natural emotions and becoming manly 
thoughts, there mingle in the Christian mind the 
beUefs, hopes, impulses, and aspirations of a Divine 
life, which invest affliction with high attributes, and 
impart to it the character of a golden Iink between 
earth and heaven. '^ Let not your hearts be tix>u«* 
bled : " ^' My grace is suificient for thee : my strength 
is made perfect in weakness.'^ ^^ We have had fathers 
of our flesh who corrected us, and we gave then^ 
reverenoe; shall we not much rather be in subjection 
to the Father of Spirits andlive? For they verily 
for a few days chastened us after their own pleasure ; 
. but He for our profit, that we might be partakers of 
His hoHness.^' 

Now, I am not discussing, at present, the truth 
of Christianity, or defending the ^onvictions of its 
disciples. It is enough, for my immediate purpose, 
to say, that Christianity is true to him that believes 
iti and to assert. that the belief of its supposed 
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objective faets^ eb^^producethose supposed subjectiye 
emotioiis^ and infase that inward strength^ of which 
good men tell us they haye a conscious expefience« 
Whether Christianity be true or not, is not the que8« 
tion just now. Because it exÌ8ts, — and because it is 
what it is, — and because it is taken for that, and 
belieyed and confided in^ and thoroughly carned out 
in heart and hfe, — therefore it is^ that its consistent 
disciple is, in our yiew, supphed with adequate re- 
sources for eyery emergency. He cannot be oyer- 
whelmed by a sudden surprise^ nor crushed^ though 
he may be stunned, by a blow. He wìll not be 
*' swallowed up with oyer-much sorrow,^' nor be left 
without inheritance, eyen should his worldly all be 
destroyed; — "he has in himself, and in heayen, a 
better, eyen an enduring substance.^' The Chrístian 
BMm^ because his faith is a reality to himself, can 
come forth, uncrushed and uncomplaining, from 
seyere sorrow ; can re-appear^ in his sphere of duty, 
with cabu countenance and unabated yigour, feeUng 
that he possesses internal resources of repose and 
strength. Work can be done agaìn, though some 
maybe withdrawnwhose presenceand companionship 
made labour Ught; and earth can be enjoyed^ though 
ìts scenes may haye lost to him some of theìr attrac- 
tions. To kim, the darkest cloud '^has a silyer 
lining;^^ sorrow ^^may continue for a night/^ but 
^^light is sown in the darkne8s/^ and "joy retums 
with the day.'^ Beligious faith^ as it exÌ8ts in the 
Christian mind^ looking on the yicissituded and 
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nndulatìoiis of lìfe^ and listening to tlieÎT apparently 
confused mnnnur, finds^ far more certainly than any- 
thing else^ that Grod's great nniyerse^ in spite of its 
mysterions and sometûnes appalling morëments^ — 

** Doth impart 
Anthentîc tìdmgs of îiiTÌsible thingB ; 
Of ébb aad flow, and drer-diuing power ; 
And CEiTEBAL PEACB êubdttíM4f at Ìhe heart 
Of endless offUcitíon** 

Of that peace its sûbjects are parta^ers^^ — ^'thepeace 
of God, which passeth all nnderstanding/^ 

As I do not discnss the truth of Christianity^ so 
I do not discuss the correlatiye question of the tmth 
or falsehood of the Infidel hypothesis^ — ^Atheism, or 
Secularism^ or philosophic naturaUsm^ or whateyar it 
may be called. I will not dispute what its adyocates 
may say of their subjectiye states of mind under scnr- 
row^ and of their conscious resources of peace and 
strength. I can suppose a man content to find^ 
when sorrowful, reüef in science; satisfied to get 
his reasons for repose^ in what are called the con-- 
solations of philosophy; — quitewilling to beconfined 
for comfort and alleyiation under the ilb of life^ to 
literary ôiends, and elegant pursuits^ to company, 
conyiyialism, business^ amusement; — I can eyen oon- 
ceiye that he may relieye his agitated feeUngs (if he 
allows them to be agitated)^ and quiet or dismiss his 
fears and solicitudes (rf he choose to haye any)^ by 
thinting of eyerything as fixed and ineyitable; by 
beüeying that he is the subject of necessity and 
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destîny,— equally without cul{)ability and account- 
ableness; — and by meeting with a determìned^ rigid 
insensibility the inflietions of the great and mighty 
maclmie^ that grínds him between its wheels of unin- 
telligent force^ with perfect and necessary indiff^ence 
— ^without plan^ purpose^ or end ! I recognise and 
admit all this. Thus and thus^ as a matter of fact^ 
the disciples of naturalism can feel and reason. 
Very well. Be it so. All that I at present affirm is, 
that the man of religious faìth^ — who^ ako, as a 
matter offact, feels and reasons as we have described^ 
behe right or wrong, wise or foolish^ a philosopher or 
a simpleton, for belieying, hoping, and trusting as he 
does^ — because he does so believe and hope, has, in 
thaty manifestly the best of it in rdation to affiction ; 
he is better equipped than others for the battle of 
life ; — ^better prepared for the tum of the tide, if it 
goes against him ; he wìll be more Ukely to sustain 
defeat, or recover his ground, after the fÌEishion of a 
man, — ^becoming the character of one claiming to be 
regarded as a rational inteUigence^ having on his 
shoulders a thinldng head^ and withia his bosom 
a living heart. 

We sum up the argument^ as far as it has gone^ in 
a few words, Looldng with something, as we think, 
like clear insight, at the great reality of human life ; 
calculating the vast capabilities of the world we hve 
in ; noticing the texture of the raw material — ^within 
and without us — ^with which we have to work during 
our threescore years and ten ; and observing what 
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may be done by Yìitue, in irelatíon to health^ clìeer^ 
fulness, «icee», «ociety, and m on, not forgettmg 
possible misfortime^ and ordinary seasons c^ darknes8 
and tears ; — ^s^ting all thia before us^ we bave eome 
to a certaìn conclusion^ and we haye annonnced it. 
That ccmdusion is^ that the apprehensìon of the nn- 
seen^ the infinite^ and the future^ as revea]ed in the 
, Christian reydation^ — ^in other words^ that religious 
faith^ — ^with its supematuial motiYes and unworldly 
aims^ — ^will best fumiah you with that Yirtue which 
most certainly secures the adyantages of lÌYÌng^ — ^and 
that it will best enable you to meet the eyils incídent 
to your lot We thus think that in two ways you 
may be aided by the principle we inculcate. It may 
promote yoiur actually maldng the best of life^ by 
aiding you in worldng it into siHnething tmifomdy 
beautifol; and^ in additíon to this^ it may teach yoa 
to weaye into graceful forms eyen ita darkest and 
mcst raydled threacU* 
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PART IV. 

OBJECnONS ÁSD EEPIirBS. 

I 

SoME of you, I fear, are not satisfied. I fancy I can 
hear something Iîke suppressed murmurs of opposition 
or incredulity. You had better speak out. There, 
— ^there are two persons rising to do so, — one haying 
the aspect of a grave, religious man ; the other look- 
ing hke a wreck, with dejection in his air, and a brand 
upon his brow. I am quite willing to listen to both, 
and to do what I can to reply or to explain. May I 
ask the first' what he wishes to interpose ? 

'^ I should be sorry to be thought captious or pre- 
suming, but I must honestly say, Sir, that I fear you 
are misleading these young men. I haye Ustened to 
your statements and reasonings^ — I hope I can say 
without prejudice, — ^and it does seem to me that you 
are likely to produce a yery questionable impression^ 
and may be giying to your audience somewhat false 
yiews both of religion and of life. Of your religious 
exposition I will not say much, though I lament to 
perceiye a sort of yagueness and generality about 
your language anything but satisfactory ; it may 
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prove, indeed^ very deceptive ; it is ìmperfect in the 
enunciation of great f undamental points ; and leads 
me rather to donbt whether you properly hold to 
'the Standards/ and are sound according to ^the 
Confessìon/ Without pressing that, however, I must 
say that you appeat to me to ,have far too good an 
opinion both of the world and man. You put too 
much into man's own hands. You seem to think 
the world a very pleasant place, and talk about life 
being great and beautiful in a way, I confess, I have 
not been accustomed to. In my own mind, I 
certainly think you are in some things dearly wrong. 
You would encourage these young men to look for- 
ward to life with high hopes, as if it was something 
they were mightily to enjoy, instead of telUng them 
what it really is, — ^preparing them for its bitter dis- 
appointments, — and teachíiig them that their constant 
duty will be, to despise its illusions, and to stand 
ready for leaving it. You seem to ignore, if I 
TÌghtly comprehend you, the contempt with which 
Ghristians are to treat the world; how they are to 
be crucified to it, to despise it, to trample it under 
their feet ; to remember that ' the fashion of it 
passeth away/ that life is short, that *we brought 
•nothing into tbe world and can carry nothing out/ 
that 'having food and raiment, we ought therewith 
Ì;o be content/ — sustained and satisfied with the hope 
land prospect of an inheritance in the sldes. Besides 
tthis, you forget that self-denial is to distínguish 
Christians; that they are under the obligation of 
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going against nature^ IdllÌDg and ^ mortifying ' the 
fie&ìí, ^putting off the body of sin/ ^pulling out 
their eyes/ and so on ; — and also that religìon often 
Btands in the way of our worldly interests ; that 
conscience will oblige a Ghristian man to do what 
others do not^ and to forbear doing what others iSnd 
proûtable; — ^fidelity to God will sometimes involve 
the forfeiture of patronage or poátion^ the loss of 
custom or income^ with other secular evils ; and^ in 
extraordinary cases^ may require submission to ìm- 
prisonment or death. I don^t see what Christiana 
]iave to do with making the best of the world. ' He 
that ìs the fnend of the world^ is the enemy of God.* 
You would ahnost seem to intimate that we might 
live on very good terms with bothl Is it really 
possible^ then^ after all, ^ to senre God and Mammon V 
We have hi^ authority for disbelieving thai, But 
I deny tfae statement that rehgious virtue is any- 
thing like uniformly successful in life. I demur to 
the fact. I have known many of the most ' ezcellent 
of the earth/ — ^hmnble^ pious^ unimpeachable men— 
who never could get on. Everything failed with 
them. No business they might touch or attempt^ 
ever succeeded. As principals^ theìr speculations 
always miscarried : even as servantS; they never rose, 
or never high. No, no, Sir, the world is ' a valley 
of Achor/ a place of tears and graves, — especially to 
the righteous, 'Through much tribulation^ we 
must enter the kingdom/^' 
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You liave certainly succeeded^ my good friend, in 
getting up a rather formidable indictment. I am not 
altogether surprised at it^ however. I think some 
things that you have said very hkely to occur to 
many minds ; and though I am not confident of my 
abihty to answer every objection, and to esplain 
or remove all difficulties^ I wiU honestly try to do 
what I can^ and will thus give you such satisfaction 
as may be in my power. 

So far as my reUgious system is concemed^ I must 
repeat the request I had formerly to make in relation 
to my theory of virtue, — wait You will perhaps 
find that we are more agreed than you at present 
suppose. I have had an object in view in using lan- 
guage rather general and comprehensive than strictly 
theological. By and by we may come to find our- 
selves side by side; — ^though, however you and I 
may substantially harmonize in our ideas. it is very 
piable that 4 íom. of expresaion wül not at any 
tìme be exactly such as to fall in with your accus- 
tomed and favourite phraseology. We shall not, 
however^ I hope^ quarrel about that. In the mean- 
time^ let me just say, in two words, that, exactly as I 
want religious faith for virtue to have a soul in it ; — 
so I want the Ev€mgetical element^ that religious 
faith may have in it '^ spirit and life.'^ The genea- 
logy of the difiFerent parts of our theory, therefore, 
would stand thus : — ^the Evangehcal form of Chris- 
tian ideas, — ^best produces that religious faith, — 
which most efficiently sustains those virtues, — ^which, 
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by way of natural consequeiice^ secure those things^ 
— wMch contribute to the satisfaction and embelhsh- 
ment of life. Now^ gentlemen^ I think that a true 
theory^ considered as such. As a speculation^ I 
have reasoned it out^ in my preyious argument. But 
I now affirm^ in answer to our fiiend here^ that I 
believe it to be sufficiently supported by facts to 
justüy all that I have urged and advocated. That is 
to say^ I am to be understood as declaring my beUef 
that> 08 a general rtde, sincere and consistent Beli- 
gious Yirtue actually does worh benefidaüy for men 
in relation to the present world. I beUeve that. I 
believe it^ in spite of what may be thought to lie 
against it^ on the ground of certain apparently oppo- 
sing texts of Scripture^ and of some seeming con« 
tradictory facts in life. 

Ferhaps our firiend will allow me to begin what I 
have to say in reply to his objections and in support 
of my own belief^ by asldng him a questìon or two. 
May I ? I may. Very well. Are you in business ? 
'' I can hardly say that I am now. I have been, and 
I stiU attend a little to it^ but it is much more like 
play than work.*' You don't live at the shop^ 
perhaps ? '' Oh dear no ; I hav'n^t for years. I 
Iive a little way out of town^ and come in about four 
or five days out of the six.'' Do you drive into 
town? '*Very seldom. I mostly take the omni- 
bus : it calls for me every moming^ whether I come 
or not. Sometimes I have the horse out^ with the 
britska^ but not often. My wife and girls mostly 
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iise that. I don^t care about it/^ . You haye wife 
and children then 7 ^^ I am hiçpy to say I have ; 
and no man^ I beheye^ was eyer blessed with a better 
wife^ or had more comfort and satisfaction in his 
children." Are they all at home with you ? ^* No, 
not all of them, Some are married^ and most satis- 
£äctorily. My eldest son is in the business ; my 
second is at Cambridge» Two of my daughters are 
settled; one is the wife of a respectable soUcitor^ the 
other of a rising merchant in the Gity^ and each has 
two or three loyely children. I quite went with you 
about that old man of yours. You were right there^ 
I must say/' Yóu are of course a professor of re- 
Ugion ; your words and manner showed that ; yott 
belong to some Christian church î '^ I haye bee^ a 
communicant in thesame church for forty years. I 
bad pioufi parents, though I lost them early. My 
father I neyer saw, but my mother hyed till I left 
school ; her image is the most precious of my memo- 
ries, I was left alone in the world when only twelye, 
without brother oy sister, or any near relatiye. 
But I can truly say, in the words of the Psalmist, 
that, ' when my father and my mother forsook me, 
the Lord took me up/ I came to London yery 
youiig« I was placed where I experienced kindness ; 
and I resolyed by the help of God that I would do 
all in my power to gíye satisfaction. I was pre* 
seryed from the follies and yices of youth; reli-* 
gion, too, got to be a habit and a life ; I hecama 
a communicant; ai^d I haye retained that connexiou 
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ever siace" You are probably an office-bearerî 
''I am/' An elder? '^ Something like it/' I 
thought so. Thank you. That wiU do. 

Now, gentlemen, I am very much obliged to our 
friend, — and you, I am sure, feel obliged too, — ^for 
the very candid manner in which he has answered 
my questions; and, indeed^ for his permitting them 
to be put^ and for his answering them at all. But 
fae will pardon me^ I hope^ for saying^ that he affords 
an illustration of a siagular^ though not perhaps very 
serious^ inconsistency, frequently* to be met with 
among religious people. They speak and think abou€ 
the world and life^ according to a certain class ôf 
Biblical expressions which they habitually hear; but 
you must not look to their own history or habits foi* 
a practical commentary on the text. Mind^ they are 
not insincere^ nor consciously inconsistent ; they arie 
perfectly upright in what 'they say ; — ^but they fall, 
on some topics^ into pious exaggerations^ and with- 
out suspecting it, are very devoutly one-sided. Our 
friend^ here, has not found the world a vale of 
tears^ or anything like it, though he began life 
in a haze, or mist^ from his original locality and írom 
early sorrow. The sun soon broke out upon him, and 
he has had a long, bright day. He started well^ and 
got on successfully. He never lost position or 
income on account of his reUgion. It was nevet 
diffîcult to him to keep a conscience^ or to follow hiâ 
convictions. His known habits rather, perhaps, 
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helped than hindered hifi adyaneement. He has had 
it appears, a steady rise in hfe. He got into 
business; things succeeded; he rea]ized property; 
the burden of work is now completely oflF his mind — 
Ìhe results of his industry secure in the funds. He 
Iives in some suburban retreat, at Clapham or 
Highgate ; keeps a gig — ^and something more ; has 
a goodhouseâUed andfumished from cellar to roof; 
8ons starting in business where he leayes off^ or 
preparing for entering the hberal professions; his 
daughters, I dare say, haye been well educated^ and 
are no doubt both yirtuous and accompUshed; — 
reading^ probably some^ of the continental languages 
ia addition to their own. His mind is easy for the 
rest of his hfe. He can neyer more be painfully 
amdous about proyision for the day that is passing 
over him, whateyer he may have been; — for national 
bankruptcy is not near, and without that he cannot 
be reduced to fear or want. No ordinary eyent of 
Froyidence can affect him, I really don't think his 
erucifixion to the world can ever haye been yery 
agonizing ; or that life has been to him nothing but 
a thing fall of tears and trouble^ from which he was 
eonstantly sighing to escape ! He knows yery 
well, and has often^ I am swce, rejoiced in the 
thought, that the psahn he leamt when a boy, — 
the first he said to his mother, — ^is really neither 
more nor less than just the description of what 
one world has been to him^ and what he hopes for 
the next. 
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" Güodncss and mercy all mj life 
Haye surely foHowed me ; 
Aüd in the houfie of Gk)d, at last, 
My dwelHng plaoe shall be." 

I haye no doubt it will. I have no doubt, either, 
but that he has liyed wìth a sincere regard to his 
nltimate entrance into the upper world, though he 
has by no means been ìndifferent to making a good 
thing of this;--^«nd he has succeeded too, both as 
to accumulation and enjoyment. 

What, then, is the expIanation of all this ? How 
is it that religion does not teach people so to crucify 
themselyes, as to make this hfe as wretched and 
miserable a thing us nrany of them say it is ? or how 
is it, that they can be Christíans^ — and even elders 
and deacc^S; — if they don't ? 

The eiplanation, I think, is to be found in this : 
— ^that the Scriptures contain three or four classes of 
expres8Ìoiis d^criptiye of human life as seen under 
different aspects, and ôf esperience and duty as 
related to different things, different properties in the 
same thing, different conditions of society, and 
different sets of circumstances ; and tbat many good 
people do not sufficiently distinguish between thes^ 
and eyen exaggeiate some of them while they lose 
sight of others. The conse^uence is, that they fre- 
quently &U into apparent eontradiction and incon- 
sistency, sometimes into serious practical mistakea. 
It is true, for instance, that the New Testament 
abounds with descriptions of the suffenngs and 
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tribulations^ the pains and perils to which Christians 
are exposed on account of their faith; what they 
have to endure for their reception of the Truth, their 
adherence to it^ and their obedience to the dictates of 
duty and conscience; the utter impossibility^ indeed, 
of being Christians^ except on the understood law, 
that "whosoever wiU live godly in Christ Jesus^ shall 
suffer persecution/^ It abounds, also, with strong 
stateoients about the pangs and agonies connected 
with " the crucifixion of the flesh ; '* the efforts 
required " to put to death '^ "the lusts'' that hve in 
it^ and that refuse to die; the resistance to be 
maintained against things of which the individual 
^^ has come to be ashamed;" and the propriety of 
'^yielding to righteousness and hohness,^' '^the 
members that had been senrants to uncleanness and 
iniquity/' But then it also speak8 of the peace and 
joys of the Divine life : how he that has it enters 
into rest ; how his whole nature is stilled and tran- 
quillized^ and willingly obeys the principles and 
impulses of his better self. But the Old Testament^ 
in addition to the inculcation of religious faith and 
godly fear, dilates on the tendency of the virtues 
they nourish to promote the worldly prosperity of thc 
good man ; and it describes how the blessing of 6od 
not only contributes to his comfort and contentment, 
but in many cases crowns him with opulence and 
honour. Now, I neither believe that there is any 
'contradiction in all this^ nor that Bacon gives us the 
right interpretation by saying^ that ^^as prosperity 
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was tlie promise of the Old Testament, adversity ís 
the promise of the New/' That may seem at first 
Iike the voice of an oracle. On a hasty glauce at 
what lies on the surface of the two Testaments^ it 
may appear to announce the true principle to be 
applied to them respectively. For my part, however, 
I very much doubt this. I rather imagine we must 
go more deeply into the matter, and survey the 
whole subject in another light'than what can âoẁ to 
us from the point of a proverb, if we are to get 
a just idea of tìie mtural and designed relation of 
religion to the life of man in the present world. 



11. 



I cannot do more, at present, than give you the 
outline of a short train of thought on this subject^ 
and thus put you^ as I think^ on the right track. 
Let us begin, then, by supposing that the whole of 
society was thoroughly pervaded by the Christian 
element^ and that all the pictures of the prophets 
were realized, which relate to the condition of a per^ 
fectly righteous and religious age. If all men, — all 
nations^ neighbourhoods^ and families^ walked in the 
light, — Uved according to the letter of the law and 
the spirit of the Gospel ; — ^if all transactions and all 
conduct^ in all the departments of adult life^ were 
regulated by pure motives and just aims ; — and if 
the rising generation was trained up " in the nurture 
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«nd admonition of the Lord/' and by liis gracious 
infln^ce^ gradnally deyeloped^ firom infancy and 
y«utfa into holy and yirtaous men and women; if 
thÌ8 were tbe case^ it is easy to see that there conld 
not by possibility be^ either any perseeation or saf- 
fermg on acoount of religion, orany great and fearfol 
agony in putting off the old man^ and crucifying 
him with his fieshly Insts ; /or, everything in soeiety 
wonld be in fayonr of religioiis trath and religious 
ẃtue j and, in the indÌYÌdual^ the flerfi would never 
get to Ò0 a raan needing to be struggled with in his 
robustness and vigour ; — ^its growth would be pre- 
yented, it would be repressed while feeble, and would 
gradually give place to that nobler life which would 
be deyeloped and confirmed through the quickening 
of man's better nature by heayenly influence^ the 
Spirit <rf God descending like ^'the earfy dew^' upon 
the soul^ teaching the young heart to loye holiness 
and to hate sin. Now^ there is nothing e^trayagant 
in this supposition^ because iu every age there have 
been indiyiduals who, as men, have been uniformly 
actuated by the aims and impulses of the religious 
life; and who, haying "feared God from their 
youth/^ — or eyen been, as He says it is possible to 
be, *' sanctified from the womb," — haye been 'sayed 
theagonies of self-crucifixion, by the early supremacy 
of inward principle; the culture of pure tastes, and 
the protecting hedge of yirtuous habits. Of course, 
what has thus been a fact, again and again, in sepa- 
ratc indŵiduals^ can be conceived of as being a fact in 
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society at large^ — ^and nnght eyeu be a £Biet. Bnt, 
eyen on the supposition of the idea we have tfarown 
cut about the possible sts^ of society being extra- 
yagant^ it caa stíll be entertained^— aa any idea, 
howeyer extiavagant^ may be entertained^ wh^ it 
is merely used for the purpose of iUustrating' a 
truth^ aud thua aidisg the apprdiension of an 
ai^gument. 

You wäl obaerye, then^ as-we haye ssdd, Ìhat on 
the supposition of a p^dbctly rìghteoug and reUgious 
age^ there woold be no room fer peraecution or 
martyrdom, expo8uie to contempt, and sufferìnga 
and saerìfices of a worldly kind^ ob accoimt of 
rehgion ; nor in those brought up in the ligfat and 
atmosphere of such an age> and graduaUy monlded 
into harmony with it^ would there be any neeesnty 
for the anguish and deathi«stn]^gles whidbi are 
thought to belong to the self-deoial required by 
Chrìstianity. But now I want you next to notiee 
thaty in such an age, theproper and miural operaiim 
ofaü the henefieent laws o/ God's govemment watdd 
come mtofidl play ; — ^the tendency of all things to 
work out good for masky when they and he are in 
harmcMiy with the Divine will^ — ^all things natural^ 
moral, aodal,— everything in the individual and in 
society, — ^wbatever influencea health^ cheerfuhiess/ 
reputation> aad so on ; — ^this tendency would come 
out^ — it would be seen, evecywheie and in aH men. 
God^s great idea^ — ^what He constituted thìngs foTj 
and what thai oonstìtutbn ia adapted to pioduciej 
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and wotJd produce if it had free scope and unÌEn- 
peded action^ — this woiild be embodied in a umversal^ 
palpable^ and patent fact. 

When, however, on the other hand^ God's trutb, 
rehgious faith^ and religious vírtue exÌ8t in but few 
minds, in the midst of an idolatrous, wicked, corrupt, 
and scoffîng age, — and when these '^few'' have to 
face the world, to testify against it, to stigmatize 
and rebuke it, and to seek to make converts from its 
mass of adult, ignorant brutality, its philosophic 
indifference, its refined and accompUshed sensualism, 
of course they will do this at their peril, the peril of 
everything, and they must be content with heroic 
suffering and the hope of the future, instead of 
the enjoyment of anything like a happy and prospe- 
rous earthly life. In proportion, too, as they succeed 
in depositing the elements of light and purity in 
proud minds and sensual hearts, in stirring and 
agitating what may have long been dormant, and in 
inviting to duty those who have been habituated to 
the free licence of the flesh and the devil; — ^why, 
there will be the beginning of conflict and battle, 
and sore agony ; — ^the necessity for self-conquest and 
self-crucifixion, and the resistance to lusts, and the 
wrenching of habits, with other things of like nature, 
which the most vigorous language of earth, and the 
most proUfic imagination of man, will hardly be able 
to find words and figures adequately to describe. 
Still further. In proportion as this state of things 
is approached in any age, — ^in proportion as the 
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adherents of truth and holiness are a minority, ^' in 
the midst of a crodted and perverse generation/' 
— in proportion as they have to stand out as " wit- 
nesses for 6od ^' in opposition to authority, habit, oi' 
opinion, — in that proportion they will be exposed to 
something partaking of the nature of persecution, in 
principle or form, similar to that endured by their 
predecessors. In proportion, too, as strong natural 
tendencies to evil are not early eradicated or subdued 
by good training and God's grace, — or as individuals 
give way to impulse and temptation, and contract 
tyrannous habits of sin, and in proportion as any 
such ''awate up to the will of God/^ and have to 
struggle to attain the Uberty and puríty of a holy 
life, — ^there will be for them battle, and self-denial, 
and crucifixion of the flesh, in fonns very severe^— 
sometimes needing to be long-continued, and ofteu 
becoming what can only be depicted by the strongest 
terms and most vivid flgures which language affords 
or Scripture consecrates. 

But while all this is true, it is also true that in 
proportion as any portion of society is pervaded by 
the Chrìstian element^ and in proportion ds an indi- 
mdual lives, and moves, and has his being within it, in 
that proportion will his being religious fall in with 
the public opinion of his sphere of life, and he, of 
course, escape anything like suffering or persecution 
on account of it. In proportion, also, as an indivi- 
dual has been well traiued, becoming early the sub- 
ject of good principles and virtuous aspirations, — 
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mnemberíng his Cieator ìb the days of ìm jaaià,'' 
yieldmg himself to. holy inâaẁeesỳ imbibiag a spiiát 
of firm aad dewted loyaltr to dnty, caltivatíiig 
correct and pu«, taste», U^ praJaäl.o^ 
out the idea o£ obedieiuse» that obeâi^ce itmü 
becomes early a fixed haÌMt^ aiìd gets stnB&gtboied 
and coníirmed eveiy day,— wày, ia tìwit propoetìoft 
mll self-demal beceme lens aiBd less, tiU^ inalead of 
its being painftil to hira to resîst enl^ it will be 
páinM to appfoadì it^ — diffieult^ or irapossible for 
sin, in any grosa or obyians foim, so^ to preseut 
itself as to beeome a temptalion. And fiirtber. Ib 
propodìoii as these two thingB meet togetba? ìd the 
history of a man, — he beiiìg early what we ha?e 
described^ and his circle of soeiety being what we 
haye deseribed, — in that proportíon will this man be 
sayed both from a»ything like extemal suffering on 
aecoimt of hís religioii, and from intemal batüe 
becanse of ìm virtae» Within his sphere of religioas 
society, and through his personal possession of trained 
holiness, he wiU witness in others, and experienee in 
himself^ the benign and fayourable worldng on 
human afiaìrs of thai eonstHution cfthmffs, which, in 
a perfcctly rigfateoas and rdigious age, would work 
benignly and ftwourably for the whole body. 

But tìẃs, we maintain, ü very much the case now, 
with larffe mmbers of those mho constiiute the reU- 
ffiom classes, The best of eyery Churẁ — ^the most 
steady, soIid> symmetrieal diaracters^ the most useAü 
and reüable mai, — are generally thosewho haye been 
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brougfat up, trained and motdded from the first, 
imder religious influence. Men these, who were 
iìevcr praciieally yicious or immoral; who were early 
discipled to the Lord^ and early disciplined in the 
Chmx;h — especially '^ the Church in the house ; " and 
who, — ^howeyer comparatively late it might be before 
some of them stood forth active and eamest as Chris- 
tian men^ — were always kept from gross habits and 
great transgressions. Here and there some promi- 
ncnt individual maybe one who was formerly profane 
m* proAigate^ but in general the leaders in all our 
great religious societies are men of a different stamp. 
Tou would find, if you knew them, that they mostly 
commenced their relìgious career as ymng m«i; that 
they early decided^ by voluntary preference, to remain 
in the way in which cbey had been led ; that they 
were quickened and drawn by heavenly influences, 
and were '^not discbcdienf to the Divine impulse; 
fhat they prayed "/o he kept Jrom evil, that it might 
not ffrieve them/* and were ^'heard in respect to the 
thing they feared.^' They were kept from it. Their 
'^ steps were ordered of the Lord ; '* they ^' also did 
no iniquity, and walked with Him in the way;'* 
they were thus preserved from ever knowing any- 
tìbing about getting into it like a shipwrecked saUor, 
who, weak, &aked, eshausted, has to struggle through 
breakers that, ever amd anon, would draw him back 
again to the perils he would escape. Now, so far 
as making something valuable of the present life 
depends upon ourselves, such men are the men to do 
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it ; — for the laws of Pro^ddence not being obstructed 
in their direct and natural course by physical, moral^ 
or social transgressions, generally work pretty much 
in their favour. They seldom know anything about 
persecution from without, — and not much either 
about agony and crucifixion in putting off the old 
man. The society they move in prevents the first, — 
their own early habits and character the second. As 
to finding life an intolerable burden, and thinking of 
nothing but getting away from a wretched, miser- 
able, waste-howling-wildemess-of-a-world, — it's all 
a mistake ! Instead of this, "the voice of rejoicing 
is in the habitation of the righteous.^^ You may 
hear them thanking God that " the lines have fallen 
to them in pleasant places, and that they have a 
goodly heritage." They are generally substantial, 
comfortable, well-to-do sort of men. One will say, — 
" Thou anointest my head with oil ; my cup runneth 
over :" another wül reply, — " I have been young and 
noẃ am old, but never have I seen the righteous 
forsaken, or his seed begging bread : " and then 
they and theirs will unite together in an anthem 
like this : — " Thou art our God, and we will bless 
thee ; our fathers^ God, and we will praise thee : " 
"Thou shalt guide us by thy counsels." "Thy 
statutes are our delight and song." "Thou hast 
brought us also into a wealthy place.^' " This God 
is our God for ever and ever ; He wiU be oùr guide 
even unto death.^' 
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III. 

Here, you will be so good as notice, how the right 
tinderstanding of the relation between the Old and 
New Testaments will help to commend t" you, and I 
hope^ to confirm, this theory of the religious Hfe. For 
the sake of easy apprehension^ I donH mind putting 
the matter before you in the way of making out a sort 
of analogy between the two great diyisions of the 
DÌYÌne word,— without asserting, however, that the 
idea is anything more than a suggested aid, to 
promote the vivid perception of the truth. 

In the Old Testament, then, you have the temporal 
redemption of the people from Egypt, the preaching 
of a National Evangel by Moses, the foundation laid 
and the plan given of a religious polity ; — and then 
you have the account of battle and war, long years of 
confusion and disorder, in which nothing goes on 
calmly or naturally; — tiü at last you get the tribes 
settlëd and adjusted ; — ultimately a compact, regular 
commonwcalth developed, with its established govem- 
ment, and its different orders attending to their 
respective secular pursuits, — in connexion with a 
Divine economy of religion, intended for the support 
and nourishment of virtue on the ground oî faith. 
The formatẁe period, so to call it, of the Jewish 
nation and church — the period of Joshua, the Judges, 
and the first years of the monarchy, is one of con- 
flict,suffering, controver8y, persecution: — contrwersy, 
in which swords and spears are the arguments and 
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syllogisms ; — a rough sort of logic, and not very 
speedy or successful either ; persecution, in the sense 
of being under the Philistines or other adversaries; 
the people having no Becurity for the enjoyment of 
anything ; tÌaUe to lose, at any moment, the results 
of their labour by the fòrcible seizure of the produd; 
of their âelds, fanos, and vmeyards; — thus being 
deprived, so to sp6ak, of tke opportunity of expe- 
riencing the beneficial worlcing of natural hiws, — for, 
jast in proportìon as they are faithful to duty and to 
6od, they must be ready to sacrifice their lives in 
battle, or to take willingly the loss of their liberty 
and the '^ spoiling of their goods/^ When, however, 
things get settled down, and God^s great providential 
system has its proper actìon ; then, we have developed 
and set before us, the apiritually happy, deyout man 
of the book of Fsalms, — and the prosperous, virtuous 
man of the book of Proyerbs. The Prophets, too, 
simply considered as preachers> — ^which they were to 
their own times, though they had a function also 
beanug on the future, — ^the Prophets are constantly 
admonishing their hemi^rs^ just to live religiously and 
virtuously, according to their light and privileges as 
the people of Ood, and they ajre assured that, accord- 
ing to the laws of the moral system that oyershadows 
and surrounds them, they will find that it is '^ weU 
with the TÌghteouSf for they shall eat the Jruit of their 
dmngsí^ and " ül with the wichedj for the reward of 
his hands shall be given him?^ That is to say, 
God^s origiiìal idea, in relation to the world aud 
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man^ wonld on thé whole get worked out; eyents 
woiild fall ìnto a natural conrse ; moral yìrtue being 
deveIoped througli religion^ it <would be seen^ that 
while Beyelation and the Church facilitated the culture 
of the ẃtue, the virtue itself, by way of natural 
con8equenee, became to its possessors health and 
wealth, safety and honour. In prc^ortion as any 
ageás oorrupt in itself, or esposed to foreign idolatrous 
inyaders, it has to suffer and to âght, and to reap the 
froits of a condition of disorderj — a condition in 
wbich of course it may go badly with the best ; for, 
ìn such tímes, the innocent haye to submit to 
suffer with the guilty, and the yirtuous and patriotíc 
from the yery fact of their yìrtue and patriotism. 
Such, howeyer, are not left without appropriate 
compensatíons ; while, in proportion as society 
appioaches tíie chatacter of a righteous and rehgious 
age, it fe always promised, or represmted as enjoyii.s, 
ÜíG happy results of God^s beneficent constitution of 
things. The famished, fightìng, rude, restless, 
Buffsring mau of the times of Judges and similar 
periods, giyes place to the staid, quiet, ^^douce/^ 
orderly burgher of the book of Proyerbs, — wbo is 
regular in his attendance at the Temple, dihgent in 
his business, proq9erous in his affairs, of repute 
among the elders, with daughters doing yirtuously, 
and a wife that has his house decked with ^^ coyer- 
ings of tápestry/' while ^* her own clothing is silk 
and purple.^' 
Now, in the Ncw Testament you haye the history 
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of that which was the " crisis '^ not of a nation^ but a 
world; the revealed fact of a spiritual redemption 
accomplished for humanity ; you have the unveiling 
of the last and highest fonn of heavenly truth, — 
with the calling of men to the exercise of the most 
eamest and vigorous religious faith; and you have 
the idea and commencement of ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, which are intended for society, the world OPver. 
You don^t really get, however, in the Epistles, — 
looking at their relation to all time, — beyond general 
principles^ and sketches and germs of things which 
these principles are intended to govem, To thé 
last, almost^ you are amid battles and controversy, 
fiuffering and persecution, stmggle and sacrìfíce, 
with all the other phenomena of a fighting and * 
formative age, in which order is contendiug with 
confusion^ and what is tme and spiritual grapples 
with the contrary, trying to subdue the world and 
shape it into something that shall bring it at last 
into full harmony with the established principles and 
primary laws of the Divine govemment. The object 
of the Gospel is to bring all men to the knowledge 
of God, '^ through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus ; ^' to leaven universal society with religion and 
righteousness ; to unite men together in one spirít 
— though, it may be, under different forms of socia) 
organization — as worshippers or churches; so that, 
altogether, through the influence of spirìtual faith 
constantly nourished by devout habits^ '^all holy 
tonversation and godliness'' may everywhere prevail, 
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natìons be bound together in peace and concord, and 
every indmdual, in every sphere and department of 
life, embody in himself the reality and the resnlts of 
loyalty to God. In proportion, then> as this design 
of Christianity is accomphshed, however imperfectly, 
in any people, — or in any class or section of a people, 
— so that its spirit and habits constitute the spring 
and power, the form and utterance of their moral 
hfe, — in that proportion will there be developed 
amongst them, not only the devout, spiritual reli- 
gionist of the Old Testament, with his inward 
vicissitudes, showers and sunshine, gradually advaQC- 
ing to ^^perfex^ day/^ — but its worthy, consistent, 
upright, and prosperous man of the world too, — who 
is never consciously anything else but a student 
of the statutes, and a doer of the commandments of 
God. In respect to such, things for the most part 
will také their natural course. The moral constitu- 
tion and laws of the universe will reach their end 
and manifèst their design. When not impeded, they 
will work out good to the true and faithful ; so that, 
under the predominance of the Christian element, in 
the individual and in society, it will come to be seen, 
in perfect consistency with the old Hebrew experience, 
that ^' godliness is profitable for all things, hamng the 
promise of the life that now is, as well as of that 
which is to come.^^ Thus, the proper pláce for the 
Psalms and Proverbs, and for the.Prophets too, so 
far as they were the teachers and reprovers of the 
peöple — ^the proper place for them, in the natural 

I 
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history of the Christian life, is afìer the Epistles,— 
after the apprehension of those objeets of faith, which 
the Gospel reTeals as its message to humanity. 
When, under the influence of religious principle, as 
formed and vivificd by Christian ideas^ any com- 
munity of men, '^ denying ungodliness and woildly 
lusts/^ shall ^' live soberiy, righteously, and godly in 
the worid/' they will be brought into coincidence 
with the circumstances and condition of the pious 
and upright of the former economy. They were 
assured^ that the natural eflTect of providential order 
was — ^ood to the goody — and they realized in them- 
«elves the falness of the promise. The same law 
holds still. 'Hie Goffpel did not come to alter that» 
" Heaven and eaith may pass away, but one jot or 
ŵne tittle^^ of God^s divine system of ^^law^^ and 
order '^shall not pass away.^^ Christianity, by 
diviner influences and stronger Tnotives than were 
known before^ is designed to bring man into practical 
harmony with the unabrogated constitution of God's 
universe, that it may yield to him here, as well as 
hereafter, what it always wiU yield whenever its 
required ccmditions are fulfilled. 

IV. 

AU this, you will observe, is ftdly bome out by the 
experieDce of our friend here. His young soul was 
cradled and mirsed by matemal piety. By God^s 
grace it received impressions £rom thoae looks and 
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lips — ^and derived advantage firom those prayers and 
tears^ which nothing subse^uently was pemiitted to 
destioy. He grew up like Timothy ; the &tth that 
had '' dw dt in his grandmother Lois, and his mother 
£imice ^' soon appeared ^' to be in him also.^' He was 
earlyrecognisedasaeommimicantintfaeGharch. He 
was always in eontact with 6od*feanng men. He 
liyed with sudi; serred them; was noticed by them; 
married among them; moyed in the midst of them as 
one of themselyes. He neyer had to endnre any great 
tribulatíons for his lehgion; and as to the terriUe 
self-denial he tallss afoout^ I suspeet he iiever lcnew 
yery mudi ábout ÜMt^-^at least not in the senae of 
" ptttting oflf the body of sin/' and '' puUing out eyes/^ 
and ^' eutting off hands/' and so on ; — ^not because he 
had not as much original corruption in him as any one 
else^ but because that was taken at an adyantage~ 
represeed and oreroome in its incipient impulses ; he 
was neyer under the ^' dominûm" of evil^ of pasaion 
and appetite^ so as to contraet sueh habitsoími that^ 
to get rid of them^ '^wh^ he came to himself/^ was 
like flaying him aliye^— tearing the skin off the flesh^ 
and the flesh off the bones* No such thing. He had 
tastes and princìples from the first^ whieh preseryed 
him from all this. " He neyer eyen sat with yain 
persons; neither did he go in with dissonblers/' 
''He washed his hands in innoe^icy;'' aad '^was 
kept back itom presumptuous ams.'^ Things whieh 
would haye been inyincible temptati(«s to otfam^ 
wm none to him ; tìiey rather excited loathing aod 

I 2 
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horror. He was once^ perhaps^ indaced, without 
knowing what he was about^ to go into the saloon 
of a theatre; its waying mosaic of impudence and 
shame only shocked him^ and he fled from it with 
a feeling of terror and disgust. I don^t at all be- 
lieve in the exaggerated notions of the suffering aad 
self-denial required by virtue, — ^in the case of those, 
I mean, who are well trained, and who early become 
the subjects of reiigious faith and good habits. To 
such, the self-denial soon comes to be the other 
way. And so, in fact, it really i$, at last, with the 
wicked themselyes. Do not suppose that this is a 
mere quibble, or a play upon the word. I tell you, 
if you want to see self-denial, you may find that in 
the most terrible form, where, separate from the vir- 
tuous, stand the yicious and the profligate. Their 
moral nature is as much a part of themselves as their 
senses and appetites ; and if they choose to please and 
pamper the one, they must rigidly deny themselves 
the pleasures of the other. They must give up, 
therefore, all the satisfactions of tbe conscience, — all 
that would spring from the gratification of their moral 
and reUgious sensibiUties. And there is this differ- 
ence, for you, young men, to observe and remember, 
between the two Idnds of self-denial practised by 
the virtuous and the vicious respectively. The 
virtuous man denies that part of his uature which, 
once overcome, ceases to disturb ; it gradually retires 
from the unequal contest, when it is made to feel 
that it is carried on in serious eamest; in a great 
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measure it dies, ancl cannot easìly have a resurrec- 
tion : and this^ mark^ is effected by the man^s pre- 
ferring satisfactions which continue to please the 
longer they are enjoyed, — ^the acuteness of the feel- 
ings and the perception of deUght ìncreasing with in- 
dulgence, repetition, and years. The yicious man has 
to oyercome what may certainly be silenced, and for 
a time, indeed, even appear to be dead and buried, 
— ^but what is always liable to wake up again into 
new life, and to come forth intent on its revenge: 
and he does this^ from the preference of satisfactions 
the very tendency of which is to cloy and surfeit : 
which cease to please the more they aie indulged; 
which continue to be demanded with increased appe- 
tite in prc^rtion as they lose their power to satisfy ; 
— ^the man, all the tíme, heaping on his moral nature^ 
by those very acts which have come rather to disgust 
tìian dehght, what lies there, Iike so much pitch and 
bitumen, which a single 8park of spiritual thought 
may at any moment hght into a flame. T%en wäl 
there be laid bare, in the midst of the buming, all 
those moral sensibihties which had seemed dead, — 
but which can thus assert their indestructible life, 
and that, too, with an increased and almost super- 
natural acuteness of feehng. Yes ; — thafs self-denial 
for you ! The best part of your nature crucifíed ; — 
there's no crucifison Iike that! Now our fnend 
here, not only can know nothing of this; but he 
never knew anything üke a terrible death-struggle in 
getting the mastery over his worser self. The thing 
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waa done^ by God^s hdp^ when he was a young man; 
and haYÌng once got the upper hand^ he íept it*. 
Casting in hiâ lot with the pons, and associating him* 
self with the good^ he was suiroimded by influences 
which were all in his fataar« His way in the world 
graduaily opened ; and he went in^ and gaye himsetf 
to the work he found thet?e^ ]ike a steady^ industriouSÿ 
good man ; — the fear of God keeping hìs heart^ his 
'^integrity and uprightness^' strengthening his haads. 
And so things went well with him. He waUced in 
his house with the warm derotion of tfae Fsahns in 
bis soul ; and in society with the morçdity of the 
'ProYerbs in his conduct. The result is^ that he has 
foimd tife to be very pleasant^ and the woild & 
tolerably good thing^ — ^in ^ite of his sometìmes 
talking àbout both in phrases which he sincerely 
thinks must be right becaijfôe he has so often heard 
them from the " miaister/^ but which his own ex- 
perience, left to itaself, would not naturaUy prompt 
him to employ. 

V. 

I do steadily maintain^ then^ tbat what we drew 
out as a thecay, and pursued as an argument, is sus- 
tained hyfact» — facts standing there^ beforeour eyes, 
in the Yisible Churoh of the Uving God. ReUgion 
does, as a general rule^ prodüce thpse yirtues and in- 
duce that conduct^ which^ by way of natural conse- 
quence^ work the stuff that life is made of into 
something happy and prosperous. The pions^ esceU 
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lent, phìlanthiopic men^ who are the strength and 
stay of our religìous institutions^ I haye sJready told 
you^ are men of this sort. They haye^ for the most 
part, sprung from the Church itself . They were in 
it^ and of ü^ as youTig men» But they haye all along^ 
also, had to liye and work in the world ; — and many 
of them haye done so with eminent success. They 
a« üẁg in the enjoyment of aU that is comfortable; 
^««.ítmuchtb^elegantandsplendid. aÀ 
there^s no harm in thia; — no inconsistency with 
Ghiìstian pnnciple. *^To proyide things honest/' 
or becomngy " in the sight of all men/^ is just for 
a man so to hye ín society^ as not to excìte remark 
either by one extreme or another. His house, 
appointments^ habitual expenses^ are all to be such 
as are suitable to his property and rank^ according 
to what is customary with his dass^ and fumiähed 
by the improyements of the particular age in which 
he Uyes. He is not to be ostentatious^ and to 
draw obseryation by show and espense; but neither 
is he to be mean and sordid^ or unnecessarily sin- 
gular^ especially to such an extent that n(me can yisit 
him with satisfaction or sympathy. It ia not required 
that Chrìstian men should either thi*ow all their 
money into a common stock, — or that they should 
do nothìng with it but give it away,— or that they 
should reject the comforts or elegances suitable to 
their fortune. The suddaai outburst of Fentecostal 
oommunì^ did not last long, — ^nor work very well 
either. There were particular circumstances which 
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led to it^ and temporary ends to be answered by it ; 
but it is not^ and was not designed to be, a model 
for us. We fìnd the rich^ as well as the poor^ after- 
wards in the Church. They are not commanded 
either to cease to be rich, by gÌYÌng up eyery thing 
to the Church-fund^ — ^nor to cease to be hwwn to be 
rich, by abandoning whateyer distinguished and in- 
dicated their position^ — ^but only '^not to trusi ìn 
their riches/' and to '^do good^ and to be ready 
to communicate'' in proportion to their property, 
as good and faithful stewards of God. I quìte 
beheye in the propriety of the rich gimng largely and 
nohly to great public objects : but it is not necessary, 
and would not be wise, for them to do nothing else 
with their money . There are other ways " to do good^ 
and to communicate/' besides this. It is as much the 
duty of those that haye money to spend it, as it is of - 
those that haye none to try to get some ; and it is 
better for the latter to be employed by the former^ and 
thus to eam what they receiye^ than to reoeiye it for 
nothing. It is not requìred that men^ in our age of 
the world^ and in our condition of society^ should 
confine their expenditure^ and conform their habits^ 
to what was customary at a preyious period; and 
there is no reason on earth why Christian men, when 
opulent and prosperous^ should be requiredto do this^ 
or thought to be luxurious and worldly if they don't. 
Because once there were no carpets^ nor curtains^ 
nor rosewood chairs^ nor beautiful engrayings^ to be 
seen in the houses of certain dasses^ (or further back^ 
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indeed^ of flwy,) that is no reason why it should be 
thought wrong to haye them now. Because a deal 
table may senre the pnrposes of a table as well as a 
mahogany one^ that is no reason why a religious man 
should haye nothing but deal. There is no yirtue in 
8tieking to iron^ if a man can afford to haye some- 
thing better. There was once only one woman in the 
whole realm of England^ that had a silyer fork. or a 
pair of 8Ì]k stockings. Is eyerybody to go back^ then^ 
to the time of Queen Ehsabeth^ and none to think of 
haying or using what was once so peculiarly hers ? 
Why, the fact is, that the improyements in manufac- 
tures haye put comforts and elegances within the 
reaeh of shop-keepers^ mechanics^ and seryant-maids^ 
which your gentlemen and ladies formerly neyer 
dreamt of. There is no harm in our wiyes or 
daughters haying two or three silk gowns in wear at 
once^ if our means permit it^ though their great- 
grandmothers might haye been content with one for 
their life-time. In the same way improyements in 
the elegant and imitatiye arts bring many things 
wìthin the reach of the middle classes^ which would 
not haye been thought of^ and could not once haye 
been secured by the higher. But the laws that regu- 
late all these things embrace society as a whole, and 
there is no necessity for Christians^ as such^ to 
imagine that they are to liye below or beyond them. 
They might as well, in some respects, decline using 
the railways. If God " giyes a man power to get 
wealth/' in this nineteenth century of ours, in which 
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materials are cheap^aed^ and^ wheu beautifoUy 
wrought into yarious objects of use or omainent^ 
come^ in these fonQS, ao within the readi of numbera 
as to be general and customary possesáons^ — ^why, 
the man in question, however ^iritual or deyout he 
may be^ need not be supposed to do wrong by 
ayailing himself of the advantages of the day he liyea 
in. If he can keep a carriage^ — let hìm keep it ; and 
let him caU it a carriage^ and not attempt to sophis- 
ticate his soul by describing it with the Quaker as 
only ^^a leathem oonyenience/' The great thing is, 
for the Chnstian to be able to justify himself to his 
own conscience and before God. ì£ he is just and 
considerate to priyate claims and poor conne^ions^ 
and if he does fuUy and fairly, in direct, public 
beneyolencey what is proportioned to his possessions, 
he will get no harm, and should not be thought to 
sin^ by surrounding himself with what is customary 
ìn his class. The more familiar the man is with 
many of these things — the commoner they are to bÌTn 
— ^the less he will think about them, or feel that 
they nourish any dangerous aSection ; while at the 
same time, the atmosphere they create, may insensi- 
bly, and, in many ways, operate upon him for good 
rather than eyil. Facts, I bdieye, to those who can 
see them in the right hght, are esisting around us, 
in the circumstances and eondition of many good 
men conspicuous in the religious world, which sustain 
and ülustrate all that I haye adyanced. They made 
their way by yirtue : — ^yirtue nourished by religion. 



» 
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They haTe in their liands the means of embeUìdiing 
lìfe; — and they embellifdi it. Ând no one who 
knows them^ dtb^ ^uestioiis thdf Chiistianity^ or 
bdUeves it to be injured by their uae of what has 
come to them by His Ueasing, ^' who giveth tìiem all 
t^gs richly to enjoy.^ 



VI. 



I tìius keep to what I hare adyaneed — that we 
hxf% ample proof;^ in tfae form of feMstscsdsting around 
UB^ that^ as a general rule^ religîon does^ on the 
whole^ woik f avourably f or man in the present woild. 
I hold to this^ — ^in spite of much that might seem to 
militate against it. With a brief allueáon to some of 
Üiese esceptíonal cases^ I shall brìng to a close this 
part of tìbe aigoment» 

I hoíld to the statement^ then^ in spite of the 
necessity at particular periods (as I before esplained 
to you)^ and of what to some may be a necessity at 
any penod^ of persons havmg to lose everythmg o» 
aecount of thér reliffious corwicfíonSé In sueh cases^ 
of oourse^ this world must be giyen up. Property, 
prospects^ positíon^ liberty^ life — all are parted with. 
Such penons are caUed to ^'a baptísm of blood;^' 
they have to suffer, that otìbers may be benefited; 
they fall in the contest with what runs counter to the 
will of 6od and the happiness of m^ ; but in doing 
so, wfaile they maintain their integrity at tíie eipense 
of their happiness, they faasten for tfae world the 
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commg of that state of things in which it shall be 
possible to tuiite the conscioasness of the one with 
the possession of the other.. Even in such cases^ 
therefore^ more, in actual personal satisfaction^ may 
be got by the sacrifice than could be secured without 
it. From the state of their minds^ it would be the 
worst sort of suicide for martyrs to act otherwise than 
they do — the suicide of their moral and spiritual 
nature. *^ He who would save his life, shail lose \V* 
In respect^ then, to their lot in " the life that now 
i&" it would be worse for the persecuted if^ instead 
of being buried in a dungeon, or branded in the 
pillory^ or stripped of their possessions; or hanged^ or 
bumt; they consented to live^ though surrounded 
with all the appliances of earth^ at the eipense of 
their fiddity to themselves^ to truth, to society^ and 
to God. I admit that they cannot make the best of 
this worid as the sphere of ordinary human satisfac- 
tions; they renounce the idea entirely; they have 
to live despised^ and to die dishonoured; but '^none 
of these things move them;*' they have intemal 
resources of adequate compensation, not only in the 
hope of future reward^ but in the luxury of their 
present erperience^ — '^ for as their sufferings abound^ 
BO do their consolations also abound in Christ.^^ 

I hold to the statement^ too^ in spite of the errors 
and ewaggerations into which many ìuwe fallen at 
different times, in respect to the nature of the religious 
lifey and the higherforms of Dhnne tirtue. Spiritaal 
perfection has been supposed to be attained by 
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Btripping esistence of eveiy thing adapted to beautify 
and embellish it ; — ^by âeeìng to the desert ; retiring 
into cayems ; living on the top of a column or a 
Tock ; renouncing society^ ordinary food^ comfortable 
apparel ; by encouraging on the person the accumu» 
lation of filth, the- breed of rermin, the growth of 
disgusting^ putrid sores ! Under the idea of being 
prepared for places of honour in the next state^ meû 
haye taxed their ingenuity to deform, and darken, 
and desolate this. Nature has been outraged^ reasoft 
dethroned^ and the nastiest beasts on the face of the 
earth yenerated and worshipped^ as if the most 
meritorious yirtue in man^ and the most beautiful 
sight to the eye of Grod^ were to be found in some 
dirty wretch^ who in hair-shirt^ lice^ aud filtb, 
affronted his Maker by irowning on his gifts, and 
did all he could to proye that the laws of the world 
were wrong. In spite, too, of milder forms òf 
asceticism^ we hold to our belief;-— in spite of 
conyents and monasteries; the giying of immense 
property to the Church; the renouncing of the 
world — in the sense of literally retiring from it — ^by 
the innocent and the young ; the attaching of the 
notion of a higher yirtue to celibacy than to mar^ 
riage ; incessant fastings ; physical âagellation ; witb 
all the other matters . of prohibition and commandj 
by which exalted spiritual attainments are said to be 
secured; said, — by those who thus at once proye 
the truth of the Bible, and their own direct opposi- 
tion to its spirit " In the lattcr days some shall 
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âejpttrt finom the ùàíh, gÌTÌog heed to seducing 
spirits^ «ùà doetrines of devik [or doctrines touching 
the w(M?ship of the desd]. Speahingliesinhypacrifiy. 

&om meats^ whieh God hath eieated to be receiyed 
with thanlcsgÌYÌng of them which beUeye and know 
the tnith. For every ereature oí God is good^ and 
nothing to be refiised/' ^' Let no man beguile you 
. . . . in a Yohmtary humility .... yaialy puffed 
up by his fleshly mind .... [eommanding you to] 
touch not^ taste not^ handle not. Which things 
hare indeed a show of wisdom in wiU worship, and 
humihty^ and neglectíiig of the body, but only to a 
disbonourable aatisfying of tfae âesh/^ ^^Bodily 
esercise [physical «uffenng] proâteth little; but 
godlinêss is prafiiable u/Uo aüiMnga, haying promise 
of the üfe that now is, and of that whieh is to come. 
This Ì8 a faUhful sat/mg^ and worthy of aU accepta- 
iion ; for . . . . the living God is the Sayiour of 
all men — [their benefìcent Preseryer and Friend, 
proyiding fior and delîghting in their happiness] — 
spedally of those that belt€ve/^ 

We are not 8haken either by still milder forms of 
mÌ8take among oursdyes. We haye known cases in 
which^ under great religious excit^ent^ men haye 
giyen up respectable and lucratiye positions to be- 
come home nûssionaiies^ or preachers of some sort 
or othcr. Very great sacríâces have thus been made^ 
and made apparently for religion ; — ^but then they 
were neither wise nor necessary^ and the c(m8equenoes 
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came to be anything but condiicive to the comfort, 
reputation, or nsefalness of tbe parties. Religious 
faith, in such instances, is not to be regarded as the 
cause of those years of mortification, bitter disap- 
pointment^ and buming shame^ which really sprang 
fiom crror of judgment, weainess of understanding, 
temporary entfausiasm, or — ^something worse. Volun- 
tary martyrdom, unrequired sacrìfices^ "running 
without being sent/^ playing the hero, when your 
proper part is just quietly "to abide in your calling/' 
and to do, there, such duties as God has made yours^ 
— ^these things often bring misery and wretchedness 
to those whom they seduce, and disgrace on religion, 
which seems to be the thing that leads them astray. 
The blame should fall, however, on the men them« 
8elves, ijot upon that whose objects and impulses 
they misinterpret. In the same way, very excellent 
rehgious people, in order ^' not to be conformed to 
the world,'^ have been known to get rid of their 
plate and pictures, to puU down their parlour and 
drawing-room curtains, to take tip their carpets, 
transform their fiimiture froni whatever was degant 
into anything that could be got that was niean and 
poor ; and instèad of dressing in a way suitable to 
their rank, have so arrayed themselves as to ìook like 
labourers or servant-maids. Such extremes never 
last, — as extremes of any kind seldom do. There is 
often a painfcd and melancholy reaction, that does 
more harm than the previous extravagance. I don't 
beHeve that religion should be charged with the one 
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thing more than the other. It does not require that 
its subjects, to be true to it, should be false to their 
proYÌdential positions in society. Not being con- 
formed to the world, consists in the state of the 
affections, — in the httle that is thought of anything 
that belongs to it, or that belongs to the embeDish- 
ment of the station we hold in it, — far more than in 
literally rejecting the customary extemal appenda- 
tions of that station^ and in getting talked of as 
having made ourselves into perfect " Guys.'^ I re- 
member a man who thought it sinful conformity to 
the world to use a tooth-brush ! — it was ^^walldng in 
a vain show,'^ and bestowing more than was meet on 
what belonged to a poor perishing body ! I knew 
another who wore his hair combed straight over his 
forehead, like what you see in the portraits of Wil- 
liam Huntington; — I remember that man insisting 
that to throw the hair off the brow, or to put it back, 
was ^^fighting against God," — for that while He 
wanted it to go one way, the individual resisted, and 
would have it go another ! Beligion is not to be 
charged with being the parent of either of these 
absurdities, any more than of those graver offences 
before noticed, — the most monstrous of which might 
almost be regarded as only the fuU development of 
the principle that lay at the root of my two example8 
of Protestant asceticism. 

In like manner, I think that relìgion should not 
be charged ti;z7À the blundering, andfaüure, and want 
ofsuccess of those good menr^whom ourfriend referred 
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to. He has knowii, it seems, many of thc " excellent 
of the earth " that never got on ; never succeeded 
as masters, and never rose ^ery high as servants. 
So have I. But the religion of the men did not 
hinder them. I have known such in positions where, 
other things being equal, it would have weighcd in 
their favour^ and done them servicc. The fact is, the 
sort of men referred to are generally such as^ whether 
tliey have religion or not, will never succeed in any- 
thing. They areslow, dull^well-meaningmen. Heavy, 
rather, at both ends — ^head and feet alike acting as if 
weighed down by something that impeded them. They 
want tact, perspicacity, vigour, ambition. They look 
at things as if their eyes were made of glass ; — they 
lay hold of them as if they had no fingers on their 
hands. They can^ be looked to, when a thing 
presses, to get through it with clevemess and dex- 
terity. They wiU lose the post because they cannot 
write without mending their pen; — and they will 
go leisurely, too, about the operation^ — though the 
very sight of the thing will vex and irritate those 
who are longiag to see the boy off with the letter. 
These sort of men may be very good^ very pious. I 
qmte believe it. I donH doubt that. But it's all 
Bonsense attributing their want of advance and suc- 
eess in life to their religion. They are true, worthy, 
conscientious ; they are spiritual, holy, excellent 
men ; but they are not fitted for getting on, in the 
highest form of the thing or the largest meaning of 
the phrase. They do best as servants ; — ^with their 
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daties defined, their powers directed^ and their salary 
9ecuve. Theyeaiiuot be trusted to be employers and 
pnncápab^-^haYÌng plans to form, and speculationA 
to enter into^ and modes of action to choose or to 
originate. They »re suie to fail in all that. But they 
would have done so^ had they heen as destitute of 
religion as they are of al»lity. The fact is, that 
lehgion^ as regenerating, saBctìfying^ and maldng a 
man into " a new creature/^ does not make him into 
a diffeient natural man írom. what he was befor&~ 
tfaough it niakQS bim ioto a spiriiual one by tha 
infnsion of a SÌYÌae {Nrindlple of life. As a maa, 
he wiU be m<mUy improved and eleYatfìd^ but ha 
wiU not be di&rait^ia talent, genìus, or originál 
i^tude'-^ffom what ba previously was^ He wiU be 
a better but Bot a ebva«er man. It ia to be observed^ 
theiefore, Ŵat the esedObit uosucceasful men of our 
ÌFmà b«re^ ai^ fer the most part^ auch, becauae of 
their natural destitutìon of some oaeor moreof those 
attiibutea of mind and character on which sucoess 
dapends ; and thftt they are indebted to their leUgion^ 
not for havÌBg done so badly^ but fmr not ìumag dtme 
a grêat deai woree^ It is not ihe source of what is 
ditfeetive in thfim> bot of what ìs good. Without 
rd^ion, tlney might have been dishonest and im« 
moral as wiaU as stupid. So that^ you sei^ balancing 
nataral defad; by ^Mjitual pmnciple^ it is reUgioa, 
after aU, tìiat helps them to g^ Oü aa weU as they 
do. They pass through Ìh« «orUL wortby^ reputablo 
people> fiUing with honíauflr subordimte positicma ia 
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tbe great household of huniamty^ — ^whmtô, had 
they not had religion to quicken andennoble them «8 
inen of God^ they might have been so dragged dowm* 
warâs by the sluggsfhness of natme^ as to deseriFe 
torning into the streets ss dìahoneiBt and unfaithfu]^ 
to wander and starre like ejected Tagabonds. 

VII. 

In closing this reply tó my friendly objector^ let 
me guard myself against being misconceired. I do 
not deny^ you will uûderstasd^ either the neality or 
the duty of self-denid as a Christiaa mtue; nor 
tliat eyery Chnstìan has a great battle to fight^ a 
serere and eomest struggte to maintBÌn^ in order to 
hÌ8 keeping the masterhood of himsdtf^ or ei^oyisg 
the eonsciousness of beiâg a oemsisteoty leligpoitt 
maín. I beSeve in occasionaì i^gious fastíng, and 
in other ferms of *' fceeping under tiie body.'' I am 
BO apologist for 8pen£ng life in a eoime of snugy 
quiet^ respeetable animalism. Bc^ I measi to si^r 
this^ — that^ jast as worldHneŵ does má eonsist in 
**töing*' the world as we pass through ity bot in 
making it our e9^;«^o superstition cbes not oon^ 
sist in using means for repressing tbe äs&h attd 
adrancing goodness^ bnt iii makkig tlieBe meaais 
enês, — 'attribiltíng virfue to theìr mere obaenpaM^ 
and thì2s gettìng on to attríbufte suÿteior idrtiie to 
their es^ess. There is idways ad^artate froni tìie 
tme spirit éf the Christían i^ wbeBÌinfiartaioe ia 
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attached to fonns and means^ as if they were at once 
substance and end ; and when the idea of excellence 
gets transferred from the spiritual attainment itself^ 
to the outward sign or profcssion of pursuÌDg it. 
This has been the source of those enormous absur- 
dities, which in every age have more or less deformed 
the Church. It is a thing so utterly bad, that it has 
not only been outwardly mischievou8, by leading the 
simple into mistake and error^ but it has fostered 
beneath the show of the most sordid ascetiçism^ a 
spirit as proud, worldly, and ostentatious as ever hved 
in famìharity with palaces and purple. Ás connected 
with the presewaiion o£ the Divine hfe, every wse. 
man will watch daily over the state of his heart^ will 
seek to have '^ his affectíons set upon the things that 
are above, not on those on the earth/^ and will in all 
things practise habitual moderation; — while^ for the 
culture and aẁancement of what is spiritual^ he may 
occasionally cmploy acts of self-mortifìcation and 
fltudied abstinence. He mll know, however, how to 
regard these and all such things as means^ and means 
only ; and he wiU remember how they, and exercisés 
of hke nature^ change their character and miss their 
aim^ when done with parade or valued for themselves. 
There is wonderful wisdom in the words of the 
Master^ tellìng us, ''if we fest/' "to wash our face 
and anoint our head/^ and to lpok in society just like 
our fellows, that it may '' not appear to men " what 
we are doing. In the same spirìt^ He wams us 
against alms-deeds being set forth with the sound 
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of a trumpet, and commands us to offer our persanal 
deyotions, not so " as to be seen of men/' ^' in the 
synagogue or in the streets/' but in tbe secret retire- 
ment of our own chámbers. Many of the " saints " 
of the desert and the dunghill^ in spite of their 
professed renunciation of the world, would have been 
greatly disappomted if they had not been noticed, 
admired^ and talked about. There are some people^ 
even now, who would not support a school^ if the 
children were not to be all dressed alike ; — as there 
áre others that cannot say their prayers without dis- 
turbing a neighbourhood by the tolling of bells every 
moming at eight o^clock. A wise, humble^ religious 
man will atténd to the concems of his spiritual life^ 
without seehing to attract attention either by his 
alms^ his prayers, or his austerities. He maylive 
very much like other men, — and look very much like 
them too. He may not " disfigure his face/' or " be of 
sad countenance.^' The world for him may have glow 
and bríghtness as well as for others ; he may mingle 
among men in proper apparel and with '^anointed 
head ; " and yet, all the time, there may be intemal 
battle, and habitual^ conscious, designed effort, to be 
and to do that which he ought '^ as in the sight of God.^' 
Religion^ in its acts and exercises, is not to be the 
sole business of any man— or woman either. It is 
intended to make all business, and every form of life, 
rèligioîts. And, 1f it does this, then^ as a general rule, 
business will succeed^ and life will be beautiful. 
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But tbwe WW' another indÌTÌdual who stood up «t 
13» aame tiine with oar friend^ wishing, appaiently; 
te inteypoae wimethmg. If he be still here, and 
itill iu the wne minil, I can now hsáim to what be 
ìm to say. 

'^I don't know ihêt I have very nmdi to tay;— 
or, Fith^, I doti't lcnow thst I can say^ or can trart 
myBelf to aay, all that iẁ tìiia mement I feel. Whiit 
I rose to objeet^ haa eertatnly not been niet by the 
long diseourse yo« have }uat oonduded* Indeediy 
you have. raih^ added to my oniginal diflsatiafactioiu 
I r^seEy SÌTy for the pnrpoae q£ beaeeehing you to 
bestow 80OÌ» little tfaon^t on the niierable and 
imtched> and nittt to go on aggravating oixr wretd]^ 
edtieaa by talhing ahont the woild and life m a Wf 
which really aoanda ülceiaEi inaalt^ and whi(^> insteMÌ 
of being heard wíth aaything ]ìke aympathy^ is fek 
and reaented with inward esaapcration. Bat I hsfe 
no hope now. Yonr Gospel--*if yoa haye one— 
i^pears to be intended^ not for tìie poor^ but for the 
lich; not fofl? ragSj toil, miseary^ lemorBe^ bnt for the 
ÊMrtonaÉe and the prosperons ; — ^for people in eaay or 
afflucnt eiromnflbEuauîes, — 'ladies and gentlemen in 
elegant dresaes and kid gloves 1 It's all very well 
talking about— ^ if a nian haa thia^ and if he doea 
that ; if he begina life Üiua^ and if he adivaiiees ao; 
that, tbeny such and auch lesults may be ]ooked for i' 
You seem to forget^ Sir^ how many hare to stait 
mthout your conditions, You have nothing to 
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eay^ it appsaoii to tb« maaats aad tke miiltitude ! 
Did you nçrear hear that there aie mjiiad» in tihe 
-woirld wìyb have to go throiigk it^ from begiimii^ to 
ead, eanûng th«ìr bread with the aweat of their 
bro^^— who know nothing of aDything bnt W0rk~ 
Yoric — ey^lasting work ? How wouM you hke to 
tosü aa so mftiqr hafre to toü^ in mmes aad bmkâeldj», 
glftw*houfles and dochyards, miU» aiid manufiic* 
toKÌes? Did you neyer mid 'The Song of the 
Shirt ? ^ WetG you imer present ai a meetiag of 
laeehamcfl^ stron^headed^ haTd-handed^ intdiË§^t 
c^erative%-^skilied kbourec% who lead aad reaaoa, 
«nd ul;ter^ (m oceasion^ eloquent spoech, má who yet 
ne?er caa rise ahoTO tfae conditian of wnricii;^ msn ? 
GfreÊẂtetB and bimtfy o£ life^ indeed Ì It's idl caoit. 
Why^ the wosid is £all of the oppreaaed and the 
wretdiied^ the ruined and the leeir I caa aee 
notìûng in it but mìsery md in}astíee^ tynmiiy 
and wimg. It may soit people in goed health^^ 
pmdent^ robmit^ fortmtBte peopte^ — ^who have ahrays 
been pheed in fa^mwable cireuiüstanees, and hwFC 
had no dìfficultyin g^^g on^ — 'it may suit suoh 
to sit and hsilen to a feeture about 'rise^ aad 
^success/ and aU tiut; but Iwant to hnowwhat 
you have to say to the fedde aiid inârm^ tbe inca» 
páble and mrforttinate, the ignorai^^ i3xè injured^ 
the bereoyed^ tbe sorrow-stnchen^ tìie rumed^ — ^in 
shŵrt^ to the tea tho«mand forms and speäes of misery 
tì^ SH thewoddl Beanty! Orenimst ! áb if 
soiẁ words could reálly be appropriate to a life like 
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oiirs I Is there anytbing great in a thinldng^ godlìlce 
man^ with an immortal soul in him^ spending all his 
days in making needles' eyes^ or pins^ or in filing iron^ 
or grinding glass^ or spinning cotton^ or building 
up brick walls; or sawing wood or stone^ or seUing 
ribbons^ or cheese^ or candles ? What subUmity is 
there about a carcase-butcher^ or a tripeman^ or a 
costermonger's barrow, or a chandler's shop^ or even 
in any of the higher forms of your poor^ sordid 
buying and seUing? Greatness! Beauty ! The 
beauty of this and the other law that you talk about ! 
Is there any ^ law ' more general than that of mor- 
tality ? Look at death; — death, not as in the case of 
your poetical fiction of a contented and happyold 
man^ but as the death of the young^ the beautiful^ 
the accomplished; the bride in her bridal dress^ and 
her YÌrgin bloom; the young mother in the first 
hours of her fallacious joy : the capable. the culti- 
vated, the endowed, j Jt'entering ou the ca^ of 
ambition ! 60 and try the effect of your doctrine on 
some young couple^ sitting beside an empty cradle 
and a dead child ! Why^ the world is full of such 
things. There are cries and groans continually 
rising from the heart of humanity^ filhng the air^ 
and making the whole earth terribly vocal in the ear 
of God, howeyer men hke you, or society at large^ 
may be deaf or indifferent to the yoices that pervade 
it. It may be pretty and poetical to talk or sing (as I 
ònce heard somewhere), about the evening hour being 
musical with the murmur of Uttle children^s prayer^. 
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But look at these cliildren when they are men and 
women ! Think of tkat. How many of them will 
wish they had never been bom! How many of 
them wül be ruined — ^penned in your prisons, in- 
yeterate in crime — ^prowling in the streets^ in finery 
or rags ! How many, witnout positirely destroying 
their prospects and losing their position^ will yet go 
burdened through life with a fearful load of sorrow 
and sin, — ^the secret consciousness of early impru- 
dence^ in spite of subsequent recoyery and success^ 
weighing on their souls and eating out the very life 
of life ! But, worst of all, there are the poor wretches 
who once had — ^and that, too, perhaps in the highest 
degree and amplest measure — those very things, 
which you require at a man's starting in life in order 
to his making the best of it, — ^but who have squan- 
dered them all ; — ^have destroyed their health, ruined 
their. reputation, dissipated their property, and stand 
among their fellows branded as lost^ vicious, or 
criminal ! What can your gentlemanly doctrine do 
for them ? How does the world look, think you, to 
such? What can it he to them, — what can they 
make of it ? I should like to know tìiat ! ' Bçauty 
of virtue 1 ^— ^ good to the good ;' — ^usefulness of this 
and the other exceUent habit 1 ^ Why, the majority 
are wicked ? What^s the use of talking in this 
style ? It can beneíit nobody. It is like ' smoke to 
the eyes,' and ^vinegiar upon nitre,' or like ^ singing 
.songs^ to the sad and sorrowful. It only chafes and 
stings, goads and exasperates. I know it by myself. 
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You haye stood there^ fer the last two houTB, atid 
haye put ua all to the most es^tosite tortuie. You 
have heen — " 

Now^ 8top a moment, my good&iesidy — esmjiae my 
mterrapting you^ — ^but «Biee you have refened to 
yourseíf^ — ^haTÌng exhausted your «ccuiationa i^aiint 
the laws of Nature and the eondìtion of Soeiety^ — 
allow me to iequest^ that you wìll forget for a mo*- 
ment what / have been doîng^ and tell us something 
of what you hare been doing. G«ve us a 8ketch of 
your own history. You say you aie misemUe,^ 
and you certaìnly look so. You drew a blank^ 
perbaps^ in the great lotteiy of Itfe when yoa canie 
into the world. Everything has been againat yoti. 
Let us hear. Who are you? Whcre were yoa bom? 
What have you been ddng with yoursetf ? Teil us. 
Take your timo, and go your own way about it; 
only^ whatever you do^ do it faBy and honestìy. 

'' Well,— I will. I shaU be thought culpable, of 
eourse; but I am mueh more to be pitied thaiL 
blamed. I never wüftilly hurt a Uviiig thing. I was 
never any one's enemy^ though I may have been nsy 
own. I can^t say esaetly that I drew a blank^ — for 
low as I am now^ I was well bom. I was the son àí 
a gentleman ; and of as good a ChristiaB^ too^ as ever 
breathed. My íather was a respectable and pious 
man ; — a man of distinguished pubhc phäanthropy : 
ìndeed^ he was so constantly faken up with various 
societies^ that we children seldom saw him at home. 
We were the subjects^ however^ of many prayen. 
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My motber wa» inexpressibly kind and indtdgent; 
always exeasing or hiding our ffEidts; and always 
coming in betwe^ eaeh of us and anytfaìng in the 
form of puniahment or displeasnre. I was educated 
«t an expensiye and distingaished school. I leamt 
dlasaies and mathematies ; was clever and forward 
sbove .an,; ^ a fe^ou^te ^th the n.aste«, the 
idol of my schoolf diows ; was seleeted to recite at 
«nnual eiaminatîons and public days^ andhad always 
An abundance q( fun and pocket-money. As a young 
maB^ I soon ibund myself generally in request. I 
«mig well ; was a good mimic ; and hed' an appearanee 
and manners which I could not but seewere prepos- 
sessing and attractiye. I began life wìth eyery 
adyanti^. I had frîends^ connesìans^ and business- 
prospects of the first order; You would have thought 
I might haye done anything. It ìs qtute a mktake. 
Others, far less fayoured, were always, somehow, 
more foriunate than I. I 'm sure I don't know how 
it was; but — eyerything went wrong; I succeeded in 
nothiug. My*«piritB gaye way. No one eould have 
bome up under what I had to bear. I naturaOy 
endeayoured to escape from myself^ and was glad to 
do so in the company of sympathizing and good- 
mtured associates. But I was tempted to go íurther 
than I ÌB^^fided. I meant no harm ; but one thing 
led to another^ tíll I was uttarly aushed by debt^ and 
thorcmghly entangled by disápation. I neglected my 
wife, — a delicate^ beautiful creature ! I ruined my 
ehüdren ; I kept sinhinglower and lowcr^ as aids ware 
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eshausted^ and friends withdrew^ and projects failed, 
till I had nothing left but my natnral talentS; and 
these something the worse for wear. I ^m ashamed 
to say it, but — ^I have sung in tayems ; I have given 
ìmitations of public men ; I have presided as a mock 
judge ; I have been glad to make a shilling by the 
laughter of fools ! Yes, Sir ; I, — ^the son of a gentle- 
man^ the husband of an angel^ the favourite of his 
mother^ the observed^ the admired^ the oourted^ once, 
in the circle in which he iSrst moved, — I have done 
that I I told you my father was a reUgious man. I 
heard all about religion from a boy. We attended a 
respectable place of worship. The doctrine taught 
was the most correct ; but it did not seem intended 
for me. It always left upon me the impression, that 
the young could not have anything to do with it. I 
found that I was bom so utterly bad^ that I could do 
nothing for myself ; and my father and mother most 
sincerely believed that they could do nothing for me 
either ! I got the idea that I must first be evea 
worse than I was, before I could be better ; but that 
after I had grown up and been very sinful, I might 
pass, as by a miraele, ^ from darkness to light, and 
from the Devil to God/ If I was to be saved,— 
for the only notion I received of religion was, that 
it was something to save people from hèreafter going 
to hell, — if I was to be saved, I thought I should be 
converted, and that, then, this conversion would 
change me in a moment^ and^ that done, I should be 
secure for evcr ! It seemed to be of no consequence 
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how mucû or how lìttle guilt I might actually haye 

contractedj for I thought . it could all be expunged 

in an instant^ leaying me as pure and peaceful as an 

angel, — ^if not, indeed, rather more so. I had heard 

ìt stated^ in fact^ that the greater the sinner^ the 

greater the saint; the more iniquity there was re- 

moved, the more would glory accrue to God, and the 

stronger would be the proof, to the indiyidual and 

obseiTers, of real conyersion haying been experienced« 

I doubtless misunderstood the teacher, and misin- 

terpreted and misapphed the teaching. At any 

rate, I haye íiot found in my experience, what my 

crade ideas led me to expect. I sinned in hope ; — 

but instead of finding myself arrested by mercy, I 

am abandoned to despair. I haye tried lately to 

read the Bible ; but it is full of nothing but thunder 

and flame. Whereyer I open it, it seems to emit 

sulphur and smoke. I look for the texts which I 

remember to haye heard, — words trembUng with tcn- 

demess, oyerflowing with loye. I cannot find them. 

They are not there, Those only are there, which are 

expressiye of wrath and pregnant with terror. Pray 

don^t go on talking as you haye been doing to-night. 

Life is mt great. The world is not beautiful. You 

may say so, if you like, to the happy and the 

fortunate. It may do for thenu But what I want 

to know is, — ^what is to be dpne trith those who 

haye had no means of enjoying life, — or who haye. 

8quandered and wasted them? How can you 
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retùaáìe the wretclied to their lot,— <nr reeoiicile to 
&einsdve8 the rained aad the lost ì^^ 

It ì^ jwst as I expeeted. I am yery sonry for you ; 
bot I caimot conceal that yoiir eonduet supplies the 
hey to yonr opÌBÌooâ. ^ The ioglishness of iía» 

PE&VBBTE<rH HIS WAT; AKD THBK HIS HEABT PAET- 

TBTH AGAiNST THE LoaB.^'' This Divine sentenee 
rereals the soHree of almost all that you have said« 
'^So wisely has 6od adapted oiir duty to our nature^ 
that obedìenoe to his pecepts is happiness to our- 
selve8.^^ So aay the Seges of the East. And you muf 
depend upon it^ niy friend^ that yfhen the mind wîthin 
is happy^ — happy &om obedience, from its being in 
harmony with tfae established system of oiTler in 
God^s uniyerse, — ^it has an eye to perceive the good 
aod beautiful in aQ outward things. When^ how- 
eveT^ men haye utterly dislocated and desi^oyed 
tha3L8elves by éüsobedienee^ thea they begin to OGm^ 
plaìn of the eonstitution of the woild; they can see 
notìiing but mìsery^ and hear uothing but waìling ; 
— because they see reâectedj fiíom everything about 
them^ tfae image of tfaeir own wretehedness^ and 
äiey heear, on 2SÍ éäe%, only the echoes (á their owit 
eompkints. The outward and the inward, aFe 
mirrors to each other. What you are, you will «ee- 
**'nie pure in heart see Grod.^^ The godlíhe per- 
ceÌTe Him everywhere. He looks forth upon them^ 
lovingly; from ell things. The dark in soul, see m 
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the um^erae tìnm oim^faadow; — the Bhatiared spirit 
ottn only refleet estemal beaitty ìn forms as untrue 
and Uen as itBelf. Of cou^ you .« aw«e, that 
it is qmte imposaible for me adequately to reply to all 
your objectious. SeYeral of your suggested topies 
would admit of large diseassioii, and might excuse 
even elabontte ai^nm^. As^ however, all of them 
pefliaps bear^ more or leas^ on the question of the 
eyening^ and on tbe way in whi<dx it has been met, I 
wìU juflt throw out one or two thoughts on some 
of those many mattars which^ in your excitemeat, 
you have so str8iq;ely huddled together. 



II. 



I áhould ÌBÌBd you first to understand that you 
h«fe ÌB some measnre antíe^aafted what I had in* 
teoded to refer to^ to complete the argument with 
wlddh I wished to possess tbeae yocmg men. In 
eaq)kÌ3QÌng this^ and caRying out my own purpose^ 
I shaU be íoiiiLd to maet some of your thougbts. 
This being done^ I will notioe bnefly your daxk and 
dÌBcniMid phfliamphy o£ h&. 

So &r aa \iB haw aáraneed^ yoa Imow^ the matter^ 
flo my tl»«y,.tanditìiua^-Life is capabk of beii>B 
Bude ÌBto somfthing thosmighly saliflÍBctoEy, if such 
«iid sttdi tlnnga'be possossed or done; Rdigion diiectly 
tends to the aeearity^ the cidture^ er the effectẃe 
doîng ef thesethings; ther^w'e, rdigîon is fiurounLUe 
t&iQ8ii's maldng tfae best of hfe. Now, to this aign^ 
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ment^ I meant to liave added another^ — a sort of rider, 
or supplcmentary syllogism. It would liave stood 
thus : — But, many of tlie race never have some of the 
things required, or opportunity of doing the rest, and 
others lose hoth capital and opportimity hy foUy and 
sin ; — ^hence, some never have the chance of success, 
and others throw it away, — ^the one class may he 
worsted hy what is out of their control, the other may 
awake to self-originated misery and terror ; therefore, 
to meet the case of these classes — both of them — 
something is wanted^ if life ís to be tumed to any 
account at all, which, apparently, is not provided for 
in our previous argument. That something^ how- 
ever^ I find in the same principle which that argument 
recognises and inculcates^ namely^ reUgious faith. 
That one, self-same thing, which, early welcomed 
and consistently obeyed^ sustains the virtues that 
develop the resources and weave into beauty the 
material of life^ — this, (if that be not done)^ is the 
only thing to aUeviate by its consolations the condi- 
tion of the miserable^ «id to soothe by its hopes the 
consciences of the guilty. 

Depend upon it, young men, the more you con- 
sider the subject^ the more clearly will it be seen^ 
that the religious sentiment is in every way favour- 
able to the interests of humanity in the present life. 
It is equally so^ whether individuals become the 
subjects of it early or late; — ^as pieparatory to the 
battle^ or when weak and wounded afiter sufferìng 
d^eat. I must give you here^ however, and request 
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your attention to them^ some phases of the relìgious 
life addìtional to such as we haye abeady seen. 

Human nature^ simply as sueh^ needs religion ; 
aad needs it^ too^ firom the ârst^ in the form of ^ 
system of redemption and mercy^ foi^yeness* and 
grace; but, the distinctiye characteristics of reli- 
giousness^ as subjectiyely manifested in men^ may, 
without destroying its essential sameness in all^ differ 
considerably in dìfferent indÌÝÌduals^ from the time 
when^ and the circumstances under which^ they be« 
come religious. It may suffice to take three classes. 
In some^ then^ religion is like a gradual^ general 
growth, — ^the growth of something that was always 
within them^ for they cannot go back^ with distinct 
oonsciousness^ to any time when they had it not, In 
others, it is like a gentle and gradual transformation, 
by which^ in adyanced life^ outward religious habits^ 
and mere secular yirtues^ get insensibly changed into 
eamest faith and diyine holiness ; — the men may not 
be conscious of the change as aprocess, but they may 
feel confident that they are changed as a result. In 
others^ ag^ùn^ it is like escíyfíe from a 8hipwreckj 
safety from the buming streams of a yolcano^ reco» 
very from madness^ retum to life^ release from príson^ 
leprieye &om punishment^ stiUness and quiet aiter 
hail and hurriaane, a gleam of light after a darkj 
stormy^ and troubled day. But in all cases^ obseryCi 
troe religion^ yital^ Ghristian faith, is essentially the 
same; — ^the same as to the things belieyed and 
hoped for, — ^the spiritual influences needed and en« 

L 
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joyed. It differs, as we baye described^ ín difeest 
ìndÌYÌdaals^ ìn some of its diaracteRâtìes, from tìme 
aad cireuifistauee; and, as it does this^ so aJso it 
differs mits pre$ení resuÜs. To soBie it beoomes^ («s 
4mr ẁhde ai^fimiaat has gene to esplam^) the con* 
^rvatÌTe element of yirtne atnd happineBs^ — tì» 
^priiiciple whicli^ from tlie yerj ooninieniGement of tbe 
experiment of lÌTÌn:^; so impels and so goMes tììeDi^ 
that t]i€Ìr eirtire course is like the moming ligbt^ 
'* slrining more and more mto the períect ésy" To 
•otiiers, ä; is a new soiu'ce ef satisfection and jaj, an 
«wakÌ3ìg to the apprd»ensìon of spirititai things^ tbe 
infíitence of a Divine power on the heait^ — ^a chflnge 
not so mudi affectiiig the oatward aets and habitades 
^f the man, as infusing beneath them aJl an inward 
Jife, wbich, wiljioiit áltering them greatly to the eye 
4>f men^ imparts to them an essentially new charae- 
ter to that of Grod. In others^ agam^ as sudden re- 
prieve, retum from afar, recovery, escape^ restoratûm^ 
— k is health^ peaoe^ lìfe after loathscane lepg^^ey^ 
prodìgal wanderings^ practical rebellion, prostrate 
tdebasemesit, blighted prospeets^ ruined fortunes^ aad 
«aBgoish afid wailing fmd ^^ desperate mrr&w" 
, Henee it ie^ you see^ that we hold âist both to our 
'orìginal poiátion^ ai^ our supplementary statement. 
,Keligious faáth so operates on the yirtues farourabie 
tto the presen/t hfe^ that the reHgious man — one start- 
ing as such — ^has ihe faèrest chanoe o{ making the 
-best of it ; — ^b«t, if life be a blank, or if it become 
41 burden, — ^if dtsease^ ignc^asicef poyerty, or ijms- 
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fertmie incapsustate for improẃig it, or ytce and 
pioffîgscy destray its resouioes^ fldH religiotus fazt}i 
18 ihe mfy tèẁmg Ûai caii laeet luiniaiiitjr iii tfaese 
its depressed or despemte «ncionstaBoeay aaad im- 
part to it äie aids vŵÀàk its aecesa^ies •demand. 
1%e Gospel of Christ brÌBga mt to the weary, hofMt 
to tfae disappointed, fa^t to '&e deapondi&g, coift* 
fort to tfae uoonter^ joy msA glaätiess to tfae neg- 
lected and tbe forgotten. It does tUs by its divi»e 
assurances of Iove and grace; its leyehtion of mercy, 
— of tfae sympatfay of Jesas, tfae fiUihechood of God, 
the '^heayenly house^^ with its ^'many mattáotny'' 
<ts prepared repose a&d ita leahEed n^eloonie ! In 
iD cases^ in wfaich tfaoe seents to predomÌBate some 
inherent defect or eTÌl in life, or in whidi life fac- 
comes so embittered tfaat ìts biîgfatnesa ìs edipsed^ 
and afl its hopes and pro^pects dcstroy^d,— tfaere 
is no possible mode of maldng anytfaìng of it, bnt 
by tbrowing npon it tfae Instre of anotfaer, and 
'bringÌDg the soul to repose in 6od, tfarongh tfae 
dìsclosnre of His mercy and chamcter in Chnst 
So, too, in aH cases of great sin, of yice, erime, 
Ìong-continTred or enormoiiis ddincjuency, it is only 
the Gospel that can ade^uately meet them. Althongfa 
God will not work a mÌTacle to coonteract tfae con- 
i9equence8 of men^s aets of transgression considered 
-as yiol&tions of natursd law, He has wrougfat tfaat^ 
in the redemptire work of the Christ, wfaich can 
cot off the spÌTÌtual and etemal oonseijuenoes 

l2 
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of those acts considered as sins, or as the viola-» 
tions of a higher law. It is religion alone; the 
religion of the Bible, that can confidently and con- 
sistently speak of pardon^ and that can call to re- 
pentance with the authority of One who is ready to 
forgive. By revealing the groiind and possibility 
of mercy, by promising and providing for spiritual 
renovation, and by tuming the sinner from the error 
of his ways, it can beautify the present, to the worst 
of ìts possessors and in its worst aspects^ by the 
hope that apprehends^ and the holiness that prepares 
for a fiiture world. 

Thus, Religion is to be looked at in two lights, 
in relation to the question before us. We saw this 
before, but only in rdation to one character, — the 
early and habitually good man. We have advanced 
further now, and have included others in the scope 
of the argumenté Religion can take the yoimg man, 
and can introduce him to '^the paths of pleasant- 
ness and peace^^' can make the World become to 
him ^^a delightsome land/' and Life a career of 
success and honour. And — it can take the wretched 
and the sorrow-stricken, the ruined and the dis^* 
graced^ — ^those conquered by events, or worsted by 
themselves, — ^the man fallen through extemal cala- 
mity, or the fool '^fOled with his own ways,^' — it 
can take them, and it can reveal and offer to them 
what nothing else can reveal or offer, — that which, 
in circumstances like theirs, can alone prevent Life 
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from becoming a burden, or arrest the writing that 
might have annomiced — "It were better for that 
man had hç never been bom !'' 



IIL 

From these statements, which include, what, from 
the first, I had intended to introduce, you will per- 
çeive that I was not so indifferent to the sad case 
of the guilty and the miserable, as our poor friend 
has mistafcenly supposed. Some of his complaints 
have been substantially met by what I have just 
been saying, There is one other thing, however, 
that was comprehended in my original plan of 
thought, which I wiU now refer to. In doing so, 
I think I shall meet two or three more of our friend^s 
7emarks. 

Bear in mind, then — or, if you like, bum into 
your souls — this tmth; So far as this life is con- 
eemed, — in relation to its social and secular in- 
terests, — men may bring themselves into such 
circumstances that nothing whatever can be done for 
ihem : — nothing, by any form of religion as a 
Divine utterance; or by any amount of reli- 
giousness as a subjective power. Men who have 
possessed advantages, enjoyed opportunities, been 
again and again, perhaps, in positions where they 
might have done anything, — such men, making 
8hipwreck of themselves, losing their character, 
estranging their friends, neglecting or prostituting 
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ikm taleats. MsantEnr at Iftst debased hf YÌce <Mr 
br«deí Vy eriineT^oîa ot e^, UBwertìy rf 
confídence, shunned by tbeff femer aafloeìates, «s^ 
willing themselyes to liang tlie liead and to escape 
recognition, — ^what on eaith can be done for tbem ? 
— what can you say to them in relation to maldng 
t&e best of life, or tuaiing the irerld in ^ssy sense to 
aceount ? No&iag* They &md ti^ir ehanfie, aad 
they lost ît. They fnigkf have done ifel^ — tbey êià 
not. Then they eaimot mm» They m^ take tber 
eonsequenees of their foUy, and just Hiake up their 
minds to its irretriemAle mults. No- (me caa h^ 
them. They are utterly ruined men, so fair as this 
worM ÌB eoBcemed; and, as sueh, they must go 
to their granres ! There is no posábility of reiasta- 
ting them in the poeition frem whÌGh they haüre 
fallen ; there can be no retum of their prospects aad 
opportunities^ — ^no such well-appointed bark as they 
once had — no such £aívoaring gale as onee bliew 1" 
They ecamot regam charaeter or conâdence. They^ 
can never more rise to respeetability, or be re-admitted 
to the circle in which they formerly moyed. Thqr 
poured poison into the cup of life^ and they must 
just go on drinki&g it to the last. To such men^ I 
know very well, it is torment to hear about "the 
beauty of TÌFtue; '* a stab and an €xas^)eraticm to be 
reminded of its ^utiUty^^ in relation to suecess aad 
advancement in the- world. I can quite understaiid 
that^ — ^without at aJl admitting'eìther the absolute iai«* 
propriety of su«htopi«s of dÌ8Cot.m, ar that tìbfiy c«i 
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« 

aever fraoi any haye wiUing aiidience or eordial 
welcome. fieligioi^ as a E^iritnal lemedy for a 
nuBied aamí, mà sin^ply that^ caa aloihe meet the 
case of the msn before tis. It may lestore them^ aa 
sîimers to Ged; and it may dieer tbem witìi the 
hope of ìts bettâ: life (as ve ha^e ^ready expkÌDed); 
bnt as to thü life^ it ia alloTer with thenu Beligio«B 
faith itaelf^ with all its psoductiìfeiìess in rei^iect te 
virtue, caa do Httle or BOthmg fer tìiem as to wàid 
thaf ẁtue might snee have semred. If they were 
now to haye the pety <£ apostles; and the luth of 
martyrs; if thôr inward, spiiitiial bcìiig was to 
become as {mre aad heautifol as the most eminent 
saint^s that eier breathed; H woiüd be of no nse^ or 
next to iione. All that might very efl&eieiitly qualiíy 
them for heareny but it wo«dd be incapaUie of 
lestoring te them tbeir lost aad forfeited positioa oh 
earth. It might make them objeets oi deep- inteiest 
to '^ good Christians/^ — Gommending them to thar 
compassian^ their i^mpathy^ and their prayers; — ^it 
might secure tìiem a dole from the charity of a 
ehmrdi, or opea to them the doors of some asylum 
for the destitate ; but that woald be all I Hence- 
forth, they must ^'go softly ali their days in the 
bìtteniess of their souis.^ They must be content to 
stand aside; to keep quiet; to be unobseryed; to 
say little — even ábout theìr rdigion, Ererything 
has its price; and Crod and nature^ one time or 
othcr, wiìl be found lìgOTOu^ to enforee payment. 
!}]h£ secial and temporal conseqìienceB of their former 
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course^ the ruined cannot escape. They inust take 
them wìth all their aggrayations^ bear them without 
complaint^ and bow to them as an ineyitable penalty. 
They could only be escaped by the interyention of a 
miracle ; by the derangement^ that is to say, of the 
order of the uniyerse ; the suspension of the laws 
which alone 'make society possible or safe. The 
impunity of the bad would be the destructìon of 
that faith in the primary canons of existence and 
the established rules of duty which^ in obedient 
Hatures^ giyes to yirtue confidence and hope. 

The same prínciple partially applies to those 
cases in which men^ who haye been early immoral^ 
careless^ or extrayagant^ come to a better mind^ and^ 
by Grod^s grace^ are not only reformed in their outward 
habits^ but " made partakers of a diyine nature.'' 
There are certain limite within which recoyery is 
possible« Men who haye greatly injured themselyes 
in character^ credit, fortune, may, within these^ tum 
jTound^ and become steady^ successful^ reputable^ 
religious ; but they will carry with them, neyerthe- 
less^ in their own thoughts^ and often in the thoughts 
of others^ too^ for a long time^ perhaps for life^ some 
pf the consequences of their first conduct. Great 
sins and practical immoraUties may be forgiyen by 
God ; — the man may become sincerely penitent and 
be thoroughly " renewed in the spirit of his mind;" 
he may haye "a good hope through grace/' and 
stand out^ in society and the Church^ as distinguished 
and exemplary in all social and domestic yirtues; 
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but he may carry with him to the grave, even on 
that sanctiüed soul of his^ scars and bums^ the 
effects of the fires of youth^ the marks and memo- 
rials of early sin, which will retain the power of 
making themselves felt by sudden twitches and 
shootings through the heart, — a power they will 
probably never lose, The man will not doubt his 
Father^s forgiveness, nor have fears for his own 
ultimate safety ; but he never will get over some of 
the natural conse^uences that flow &om his ^' great 
transgression,'' — ^never, as long as he Iives ! Mind 
that none of you young men ''make a mock at 
BÌn/' as if it were a trifle, — a thing to be committed 
one moment and forgotten the next, Mind that 
you don't falljnto the error of supposing that it will 
bé all the same at last^ whatever sins a man may 
have committedj if he only comes to be pardoiled 
by God, and to have the guilt of them washed 
away. It wiU not be aU the same ; — certainly not 
in this world, nor, possibly, in the next either. As 
to forgetting sin ; — you may forget it, but depend 
upon it sin wiU not forget you, No : ^'Be sureyour 
sin wiU find you out.^' You may commit it here, 
in London, and go to the other side of the world ; 
you may commit it at the equator or the poles, and 
retum home, and be solaced for years with the house- 
hold charities; but sin, especially any great and 
aggravated transgression, however fled from, and 
however forgot, wiU pursue its perpetrator as the 
work of his hands pursued Franhenstein^ — ^it wiU 
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acent hk tnẃ. «id come up ẁith him, and staBd 
Wore him» aDd a^a^ its paientage and demaiid 
leeogmtioD^ aad that^ too^ m a way wkich will admit 
of uû denial^ aod wliich may extort fiom him the 
piercing aod bitter cry — '^ Thmt mahest me to poms» 
íhe iniguitìei ûfmy ÿoutìtJ' 

W. 

Here I might directly advert to the sad historj 
which ycni have jufit heard It affords many topics 
af remark^ iatimately ccmnected with the subject of 
thi» lectnre. Unfc»rt«nately^ boweveri they are sndh 
aa wonld demand a ledore^ or lectnrcâ^ for themselvas». 
I ahall only ra|)ìdly glance at thon. 

Our âaend^s fathear waa probaUy indebted to re- 
]%ion for hiâ lise and poaition in life ; and thai^ the 
advantages of that poski(»ai, aetnally pediaps became 
asnare to his scmi It is eunous to obser^e hom 
&equen% we see what is gained by a parent lost by 
a chüd ; and not only so^ — not imly that one g^nera-^ 
tion rises aoid sai<:ther hSJẅy — ^but that while em 
rises bÿ mriue^ and by rebgious vktiie too^ the next 
ÌQ succession falls by sne^ aod by aín eag^dered by 
the secukr lewards of iits predeeesacHr^s goodness! 
Every âfect^ howe^er^ Ima a eause; and^ iaa such 
eases^ we must not only look to the ÜBust of the father 
WQrkìng resolistely; aad living hwrd, with an object 
before himL evddag his efiei^s^ aad thus seeiHÌng 
tbose vexy thin>g» which aoften and subjugafce his 
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son, % repiessmg es^rtbn and relieymg hini of tli^ 
stem neceasity for woekj — hẁt, we most obsem;, 
whetber there jaay Bot be ^eeùi €aaae% somewheM 
or oth«r, in «,me error, w^s„ orcÌp«bäity, ta 
acccmiit hr tlie cha&ge. It k not to be siapposed 
ttat the coí^titetioa of tlÌDgB i8 ««h, tl«» tlie ẃtaft 
of one maa iâ to be rewar ded by what uust ineẁaUy 
ruìn anotherj; or that the Chiucch, through God'& 
UesstBg oa her temporal Gooceni^ m to beeome a 
imrsiiigmother foc the wcold ! We aie mA intendedj 
s«fdy, fc»r a cosustantty retunaimg cyele like thati 
Tet, mäÈ^ I fear, life must ofien he, in two siiecessive 
gemmtions^ if those who rise do not understsnd how 
aU respomibilities increase with their success^ and 
how, especially^ they owe to their cláhben such dìs- 
ciii^e aad culture^ as shaill ât them for ret&mmg the 
advaiitages to which they are bom. To retain^ re«^ 
quizes as moiẃ virtue as to secure, — ^thoogh of a 
difierent kind; aod^ alas ! ìt o&en happens that he 
who has cme set ef vLrtueSÿ and who rises by theír. 
es^eâse^ is incapa1:de of teaching the other to hia^ 
çen^ — or n^hgait of the duty^ or sedueed from the 
fiiU and ^cient ^scharge of k. * 

Here^ you see^ is our &ienâ's &th^^ a Christiatt 
paàì&smi, m takaiì^with variou8 mstituti(ms to 
whidá hi5 religÌ0u& eharaeter introduees him, that he 
is ahnost a stranger to his own ehildren! TheUj 
thece is his mother^ injudíeiocdly indulgent ] thinking 
harself only fond aaaá tender in what she does^ and 
yet beeoming^ hy doing it^ unjusi aËke to her husband 
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and her sons. This neglect, or want, or relaxatioii 
0f discipline ; this absence^ or contrariety, of home- 
influences^ may sometimes be seen in the famìlies of 
very good people. They never can be anywhcíe, 
however^ without results. He who has succeeded in 
doing one thing^ should never forget that his children 
may not be able to do another as easily, — ^that 
other being perhaps as difficult in itself^ and beset 
with greater disadvantage8 and temptations. But to 
keep this always in mind, and to act resolutely upon 
ít^ requires more firmness^ self-denial^ self-command^ 
larger views^ and fuller parental co-operation and 
sympathies, than are very common,— and it is not to 
be wondered at, if we now and then see the conse* 
quences in such cases as the one before us. The 
boy at home^ finding himself bom to wealth and 
mdulgence ; and always having at school more money 
than he knew what to do with ; and then the young 
man entering into society, with his way all opened 
and smoothed before him, verdure and flowers on 
cvery side ; — it was all hazardous from the very be- 
ginning ! '^ Fulness of bread/' easy circumstances^ 
high spirits, a httle vanity, a little flattery, elegant 
intercourse, frequent invitation8, — ^why, these things 
where there has not been thorough discipline^ and 
where there is the want of deep thought^ established 
principle, and early, resolute goodness, may gradually 
lead to the most disastrous and fatal results. Our 
poor friend here^ has not said a single thing about 
himself^ that I have not actually met with^ again and 
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again^ in real life. In fact^ I could haye told his 
stoiy*^ for him, and even a far worse one, by just 
putting together things that I could bring up from 
the slumbering recoUections of that passive memory 
ìn which lie buried the remains of what I have seen 
and known« 

Then^ again^ as to the religwus history^ if it can 

be called such, which you have heard^ — ^it is very 

sad^ but I have been intimately acquainted with many 

similar facts. Beligion has^ I fear^ been too much 

presented^ by the popular^ Evangelical leaders of the 

Church, as if it were a thìng only for the next world, 

OT for securing to us a happy etemity^ and only for 

men in mature life^ and after becoming fully de« 

yeloped sinners; instead of being intended^ also^ to 

prevent this, — adapting itself to the child^ the youth, 

the youBg man, imd «, penetrating his spiritual 

nature^ and moulding his inward life, as " to 

keep him from evil, that it might not grieve 

him.'^ In point of fact, howeyer, — in spite of 

what may be 8peculatively maintained or popularly 

taught apparently countenancìng aa opposite be« 

Uef^ especially in times of religiouB revival^ and in 

eonnexion with the sudden reformation of the bad^ 

— rehgion itself^ and the teachers of religion^ cannot 

treat great sinnersi in these^imes and in this countryj 

as they could in some former ^^riods^ and as they 

can now among the aboriginal races of the Isles 

of the Facific. I have known those who have sat in 

Tahiti and simìlar landsj surrounded by women^ who 
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were objeets to tliem of deep interest WBià Clinstum 
affection^ each of whmn was eDi|äoyed in tryìng to 
tedcon up faow mmj df her <^idben she bad iiiiixr- 
dered ! In England^ sach women would liave been 
transported or hanged. Even mmisters, thoogh th^ 
might have yisited them in gaol^ and coHversed and 
prayed with them^ and hoped the best for them in 
i^ite of their enonsities^ woiAi nev6r ksve cwDe to 
âiink them amidhie ai^d ìniserestmg cimvert8^ admitted 
tliem to their hoones as firiends^ or propoaed them £or 
admission to drareà c(»nmnnion. And yet ìt is as 
true now as it was at íÈnst^ and as iruià bere as at 
Ifae Ântipodes^ that ^the Mood of Jesns Chrîst 
tleanses £pora all sìn/' that the Go^yd proclaims 
pardon for '' the chief of sBniiers/' and that^ thongh a 
man's «^sins be as red aa scarlet or crimson,'' hÌB 
«oul can become *' as white as wool or snow/' I%e 
truth ís the same^ bnt there is a great differenee as to 
the impression <rf the message, the power of receivìng 
it^ and even as to its aspect and meaning to tfae 
mdividtial, betwecn one man who has been so placed 
*as to have been always within its reach, and who 
tmght to have been restrained from hld^uìty by its 
«influence, and another jman, who Bever heaird of it at 
all, tiU ignorance and idolatry had smik and steeped 
'him in lust and blood. 

Look at the way in ẁhich the Bible seems to speak 
to this wretched maa h(a« ; — and do yon, yonng men, 
take a waming from it. Never forget, tìiat the BiUe 
will be to you what you are to it. You wiü fi&d in 
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ft what you biÌDg to it *'To tlie mercifàl^ thon 
wìlt ẁcm tliys^ m^iüifal ; to ihc upiigfat^ tliou yrììt 
flthow thyBelf upright; to the puie^ thon wìlt show 
thysdf piire; and to tke frowtariy thou wiU show thy- 
self Jr&wari/' ''Thus saith the Lord God : Eveiy 
num thst setteth up his idcds in his heaefty a&d 
cometh to the prophety I the Lc^rd wffl answer ìám 
ŵat cometh, aeeardmff io the fmdtìítuâe of hia ìdeb" 
There is a genml prineiple here appHeaUe to all 
cases^ and ähistrated eyarywhere and at all times; 
— ^a prxncqple^ in bct^ openitiiìg in r^ẁtìon to other 
thmgs «B weQ as the .Bíble^ though it is to that only 
that we «t present apfiy it. A good man, in Fcadìng 
the Seriptore», never notioes the passages that tenrííy 
others. In relation to these^ he leads the Book as a 
little diild reads it in rehtíon to sneh as the cornipt 
and impure ridieiile or penrert^ — ^he does not see 
tìiem, does not nnderstand tìbem^ — they have no 
message or meaning for hm. To hia eye^ every page 
is eoyered with a mild radiance, wìth DÍYÌne light^ 
laughter and sunshine. If he casually opens it^ he is 
«rore to be addressed by some great pnnmse^ some 
pregnant word of consoiation and strength ; or to see 
some pieture of the UessedDess of the ríghteous^ or 
mne bright gleam oS the glory <^ heayen! He 
eannot help it. An iastinct in himself detects the 
words^ — ^a secret hfe^ in the words themselmes^ mates 
thOTL stand out pnmnnent and lustrous. In the same 
•way^ the agitated and terrified^ the sinner alarmed by 
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the recoUection of his sins^ witli his soul disturbed 
by foul passions and liis conscience blackened by 
fearful guilt^ — ^to him^ the Book seems to be nothing 
but a message of wrath ; — every column is covered 
with characters of fire, every syllable seems sharp as 
the point of an arrow — ^pungent as if tipped with 
poison, — constructed only to pierce and wound ! He 
cannot find the texts which he thinks he remembers. 
They are not there. When he looks for them^ it is 
the alarming only that start into view^ and become 
terribly alive and vocal ! Now, all this is perfectly 
natural. The Bible wili reveal itself to you^ according 
to your state of mind. As I have just said^ you wîll 
find^ when you go to it^ what you take. In ordinary 
cases, how different the same Book would be to ood 
opening it reeking from a debauch^ and to anothcr 
retuming from some act of mercy, or self-sacrifice 1 
The man appalled and terrified by remorse, may come 
to be soothed by true contrition ; his heart may get 
softened by repentance, and when stiUed and guided 
by gracious influence, his eye will open to what he 
saw not before; he will discover then that the Bible 
is replete with the words of love^ and that it has voices 
of tendemess to win and tranquillÌ2e, as well as of 
terror to agitate and alarm« It is proper here^ how- 
ever^ for me to forewam you^ that it is quite possible, 
especially with those who bave enjoyed and abused 
religious advantage8^ for the Book to oontinue silent 
to the lastj or to utter nothing but its awful thander% 
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íefásing to speak^ except in words expre8sive of eon-. 
demnation and productive of despair, If you do not 
'^ make the best of life ^' by eaxly goodness, you may so 
inake the worst of it, as not only to render your tem- 
poral circumstances utterly irretrievable, but to put 
your spiritual condition beyond hope. You may 
become "past feeling/^ "havingyour conscience seared 
as with a hot iron;^^ you may be so utterly lost 
and ruined by sin, — ^* hardened by its deceitfulness/' 
— ^as to be ÌQcapable of being *' renewed agarn unto 
repentance/^ or of beheving the words, or listening 
to the message of mercy and hope. It is sad to 
think^ what a di£Ference there may one day come to 
be, between two of you young men^ who are sitting 
together there^ side by side^ on the same bench^ and 
bëtween whom therc seems no perceptible difference 
Ht present !. Why, the two men of the first Fsalm 
may be thought of as having been brothers, — evei^ 
twìns^ They start together from the same womb and 
írom the same lap. The course of one is goodness 
çmd light, verdure and joy ; he is wise and " blessed/' 
and " all that he does prospers.^' The other " walka 
in the counsel of the nngodly, stands in the way of 
sinners^ and then sits down in the seat of the scom- 
fid;^' he gets beyond the possibility of recovery, 
becomes fit for nothing but to be driven away " as 
chaff before the wind/^ is ultimately condemned 
" in the judgment, and excluded from the Congre-» 
gation of . the righteous ! ^' Those two boys, — « 
the son^ of the same mother ! 

M 
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V. 

Wiih respect to the objection that I address 
myself to the rich rather than the poor ; that I 
overlook the worldng classes; that I forget the 
misery that fills the world; and that I shut my 
eyes tp the essential meanness of human pursuits; 
to all this^ I can only answer by a yery few rapid 
words. With these^ I shall terminate the argument 
80 far as it is intended to bear on the present world^ 
andj through them^ glance at our poor friend^s sad 
and gloomy philosophy of life. 

Be so good as obserye^ then^ that I have been led 
to refer to worldly prosperity and success in life 
under those particular forms in' which they can be 
best understood by yoìmg men like you, As I ani 
addressing those who are engaged in the business 
of a great city^ who may nse to appointments of 
considerable trust and proportionate emolument^ or 
who may eyen become principals and acquire wealth^ 
of course I speak to you in language and witíi 
allusions suíted to your case. I am quite aware^ I 
rather think^ of the existence and pressure of aQ 
sorts of labour and toil^ and of the fact that there 
are multitudes of human beìngs who never can be 
anything but working men. But I am by no means 
disposed^ either to regard constant^ physical labour 
as a condition of life so terribly bad, or to admii 
that my doctrine may not apply to men who sie 



* 
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employed in the commonest handierafts. If I were 
addressing an assembly either of skilled or ot un-^ 
sldlled labonrers^ I could point out^ I imagine^ how 
the habits and yirtues nourished by rehgion^ and 
how religion itself in all its inâuences^ might greatly 
benefit them in their sphere of life^ and tend to raise 
them in it or out of it. Even with respect to the 
working man of original capacity^ with genius^ and 
taste^ and literary habits^ I belieye it might be shoẃn 
that by continuing in his ^' order/^ exercÌ8Ìng his 
mind^ and using his power there^ he might enjoy 
more happiness and do more good^ than by getting 
beyond it^ and becoming exclusiyely deyoted to 
literature. And I am quite sure^ that whateyer may 
be his talents^ or the particular tum of the worldng 
man^s mind^ true religion would operate fayourably 
on his faculties and pursuits^ and throw around his 
lìfe and upon his circumstances; what would tend to 
elerate and to beautìfy both. 

As to the misery that there is in the world, — 
it is too true that there is plenty of that. Among 
ws, howeyer, — ^in the present condition of English 
society^ — the greater number of the worst cases of 
absolute suffering^ haye been either occasioned^ or 
greatly aggrayated, by the sufferers themselyes, 
Grod forbid that I should exclude them from sym- 
pathy or aid on that account. I only wish to point 
out^ that the constitution of things under which we 
are placed^ would haye preyented much of the 
wretchedness which we lament — ^if men would haye 

ìc2 
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fdlowed it; and we have already seen that for in- 
evitable evil there is consolation and hope. Oui? 
friend^ however, is very much mistalcen in thinldng 
that men who havB to toil and work are therefore 
nnhappy^ or that they feel themselve3 to be injured 
and oppressed by others. This is a common notion 
with the idle and dissipated^ the '' h)vers of pleasure/^ 
and " loose fellows of the baser sort ; ^' but it is not 
tfCiQ. Happiness is much more equally difiused than 
inany imagine. Most m«i neither feel thewant, nor 
sigh for the possession^ of elegance and luxuries 
which they never have enjoyed. The sons of toil may 
be heard singing at their work, — and its daughters 
too ; while many will often have as much rapture in 
accomphshing some difficult task^ as a successfal 
poet^ orator> or statesman. Human happiness de- 
pends on being comfortable in our position. The 
greatest misery might be produced by just suddenly 
changing the classes of society, and thus putting 
them into new and untried spheres ! It is hard to 
say which woidd find himself the worse oflf — or per- 
haps not hard to say ; — ^the nobleman handling the 
flail, or following the plough; or the vi]lage poh* 
tician made a minister of State^ the cobbler a lord^ or 
the boor a bishop ! 

Our firiend was pathetic about premature death; 
and pungent (as he thought) about the waut of 
sublimity in certain employments, — such as those 
of the butcher and costermonger. Nothing, it would 
appear^ can îustify our speaking of ^Hhe beauty of 
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the wörld/' or ^^the gpeatne^s of life/' — because 
some children die, and some men have to touch filth 
and dirt! I beheve suoh ideas are very common, 
and that many people think them very just. There 
is no doubt, alsp, that depxeciating descriptions of 
the world and man^ eloquent or devout, by morahsts 
and divines, have greatly tended to foster these 
sentiments. Now, I do not think that we should 
OTCourage them. I don^t beheve that we go ihe 
light way to improve men, by teaching them to 
sigh over, perhaps to despiae, the place they occupy 
and the duties allotted them* I am disposed to 
think that nothing would more tend to promote a 
hes^thier condition and manUer tone of moral and 
religious feehng amongst us, than a grateful recog- 
nition of thè good that there is in many forms of 
evil, and of the divine that may underhe the meanest 
^pects of our earthly life. 

I am fond of children. I think them the poetry 
of the world, — ^the fresh flowers of our hearths and 
homes ; — ^little conjurors, with their " natural magic/' 
evoking by their spells what dehghts and enriches 
all ranks, and equalizes the different classes of society. 
Often as they bring with them anxieties and cares, 
and live to occasion sorrow and grief, we should get 
on very badly without them. Only think — ^if there 
was never anything auywhere to be seen, but great, 
grown-up men and women ! How we should long 
for the sight of a Httle child 1 Every infant comes 
into the world like a delegated prophet, the harbinger 
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and herald of good tidìngs^ whose oflSce it is, " to 
tom the hearts of the fathers to the chüdren/^ and 
to draw " the disohedient to the wisdom of the just/' 
A child soffcens and purifies the heart^ warming and 
melting it hy its genüe presence; it enriches the 
soul hy new feeUngs^ and awakens within it what is 
fayonrahle to yirtue. It is a heam of hght, a foun- 
taìn of loye^ a teacher whose lessons few can resist« 
Infants recal us from much that engenders and 
encourages selfìshness^ that freezes the affections^ 
roughens the manners^ indurates the heart; — ^they 
hrighten the home^ deepen love, invigorate exertion, 
infose courage, and viviíy and sustain the charities 
of hfe. It would he a terrible world, I do think^ if 
it was not embellished by Uttle children; but — it 
would he a far more terrible one if liitle children did 
not die ! Many, I dare say, would be shocked by 
this assertion. It may be true, however, nevertheless. 
I am quite aware that Death is in itàelf a very 
fearfal thing ; and that premaiure death is thought 
to be '^ mysterious/' — ^something to be submitted to, 
as incapable of being reconciled with the idea of 
presiding wisdom and love, — ^to be moTumed over 
as an uninized evil, expíessive only of the wrath of 
God and the misery of man ! Now, I quite hold that 
death is puniiive. I beHeve it to be the consequence 
and the proof of the apostasy. I take it to be the 
mode of departure &om earth which was introduced 
by m, — painful, appalling, dark,— instead of that 
bright and glonous translation which would probably 
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hare awaited successful virtue. You will please to 

observe, that, as no world of lináted esctent could 

haye continued the fixed dwelüng-place of immortals, 

whose numbers were perpetually receiving augmenta- 

tion^ — and as the primary law of all intelligence 

would seem to be that of progress and advancement^ ^ 

— ^the probability is, that man was never meant for 

this world only ; departure fronj it would be the law 

of his creationj but, on the altemative of his retain- 

ing his loyalty to God, that departure would have 

occurred after the full deveIopment of his nature here 

had fitted him for a rise in the scale of being^ and it 

•would have come in the form of reward and honour^ 

perhaps with visible and public splendour, — ^the joyous 

congratulations of those left on earth mingUng with 

the welcome, the symphoniea and the songs of those 

superior spirits, to whose higher sphere the individual 

ascended. Sin, however, reversed all this. Instead 

of it, Humanity had to ^' depart hence " by retum- 

ing to the dust ; — ^to go down into the dark valley, . 

and to pass thus towards the awful future, — the vast 

unknownl 

Death, then, simply considered, havíng become 
the law by which man^s residence here was to ter- 
minate ; and Humanity having become what entirely 
changed its character and circumstances, — giving a 
new importance to the relationships of life, and 
impressing uncertainty, to say the least, on the 
future beyond it ; — ^this being the case, to render life 
'itself tolerable to man,ìi was necessary thatthe fixed. 
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general law should be softened and modified by tw6 
otfaers. That is to say^ it was necessary that death 
should so occur^ as not to be of the nature of a 
distinct^ positiye^ and public revelation of the precise 
fiäure into which each individual passed ; and^ that 
men should Hve utterly uncertam as to when they 
were to die. The punitiye character of the original 
law being adndtted^ anything that would modify 
it in these two respects^ would be of the nature 
of benewlent relief. This reUef is accorded to us. 
The ârst is proYÌded for by death happening alike to 
all; — ^and the second by ìts occurring at all ages* 
Whateyer the character of indiyiduals may be^ how- 
eyer possible it is for any to acquire a fitness for a 
higher sphere^ (and that^ as we belieye^ is pre- 
eminently possible now through Ghrist) — still^ aU 
die^ and^ as a general rule, under the like circum- 
stances of pain and suffering^ and yery generally^ too, 
with similar feeUngs to themselres and to suryiyors. 
There is not that difference between the death-beds 
of the religious and the worldly^ except in particular 
cases^ as some may suppose; and there is always 
that ignorance in relation to the dead^ which malces 
ít possible to the liying to hope. So far, therefore^ 
as all the circumstantiab of death are concemed^ — 
the precursors and attendants and immediate results^ 
disease^ pain^ dissolution^ corruption^ — ^which in all 
ages haye constituted topics of pathetic discourse, or 
Bubjects for odes and songs of lamentation^ — so far 
8s these are concemed, they are the beneyolent pro- 
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ducts of a inodifyìng law, with whÎGh God in his 
goodness has softened the ligour of the original 
ÌDflìction. 

The same principle appUes to premature death. 
All of you can see> that a general law, tenninating 
life ìn all cases on a precise day^ would be painfiil 
and intolerable; it would poison hfe £rom first to 
last^ and it might proyoke and exasperate hcence 
and lust. It is important both for happiness and 
TÌrtue^ that no one should know when he is to die. 
This object, however, can only be secured by death 
happening at eyery moment throughout the entire 
period allotted to man;— extreme cases^ even, such 
as death before leaying the spring-head and fountain 
of life, and death being ddayed beyond all known or 
ordinary instances^ — these are alíke the working out 
of the same law. To secure, then, the proposed 
object, — ^to place humanity under the most gracious 
and beneyol^t constitution of things at all possible 
now, — ^in order that men might so liye as to enjoy 
life^ because happily ignorant respecting its termina- 
tion, — on this account it is, that infants and children 
die ; that youths and maidens die ; that the young 
man splendidly endowed, the young woman beautiful 
and accomphshed^ die; the bride in her day of 
tremulous dehght, the mother in the hour of her new 
joy, the strong man in the glory of his strengthj — 
on thÌ8 account they die. They die, — that aîl who 
Uoe may hye on under the blessed consciousness that 
they know not when they are to die. The whole race 
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reaps the benefit of premature mortality. The glow 
aiid brightness of all life^ is comiected with the 
grayes and sepnlchres of the young. Those who die 
early^ or in the midst of their days^ enjoy the ad- 
yantage whfle they live. But the law would be in« 
fringed^ and wonld be contradictory and nnnatural^ if 
parents were to be sure that no child could possibly 
die till it was a day old^ or a month^ or a year> or 
two years, or ten ; — to be thoroughly Idhd^ the law 
must be carried out to its farthest extent^ and come 
into play from the yery first moment of posáble 
vitaKty. Hence it is that infanta die; — ^they dic 
through the worldng of a most beneyolent secondary 
law^ brought in to break the rígour of the first 1 
And they die/ör the benefit of the race. Their liyes 
are taken^ for the sake of securìng the happiness of 
the world. I hád almost said^ — ^and I may say it as 
speaking %n a figure, — ^that a babe ìn its coffin may 
be supposed to look^ to its weeping parents^ like a 
little '^ dead Christ ! ^' It has died yicariously, — ^to 
secure a temporal adyantage for the world, eyen as 
Christ died yicariously to secure for it a spiritual 
redemption. The one dies, that we may not know 
whenYìQ shall die; the other died that we might^snow 
" that our Redeemer hyeth." By the one fact we are 
enabled to endmre life ; by the other we are taught to 
die in hope, and to look forward to the resurrection of 
the dead. Let a halo of glory, then, seem to encircle 
that fair brow, — ^the brow of that Uttle babe^ lyii^g 
cx)ld and dead there^ on the lap of its mother I Poor 
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motlier ! thy sorrow is great ! Weep away ; — ^let the 
hot tears gusli out ; — >it is not the time to speak to 
thee now. But very soon thou wilt come to under- 
stand^ how^ all thy life, thou hast been reaping ad- 
yantages that came to thee by the death of the infants 
of others ; and thou wUt leam to acquiesce in what is 
really the result of one of the most beneyolent of 
God^s arrangements. The death of thy child^ as a 
human bemŷ, is from sin ; but his death as a chíld is^ 
l>ecause he is one of the chosen of the race^ whose 
lot and mission are not to liye to do and to enjoy, 
T)ut simply to die, — ^but to die for the benefit of the 
whole specieSj the world oyer ! 

As to igDoble and mean forms of life, — ^I would haye 
you to understand^ thattrue greatness is to be Iooked 
for, not in any extemal appearance^ but in the prin- 
ciples which may fiU^ or may underlie^ all outward 
forms. A shoe-bIack^ or a Costermonger^ is nothiug 
particularly great as such; but he may be greater in 
character than lords or kings^ as he t^ greater^ in his 
essential attributes as a man^ than any star or sun^ or 
than all suns and stars put together. He can jpur- 
pose to obey God. He can mean to do what he does, — 
which none of the planetary bodies can ; and he can 
mean to do right; to be trae and just; thusyielding 
to those uniyersal laws of moral order which touch and 
encircle all intelhgence^ and to Him who established 
them^ yoluntary obedience. That Uttle boy there, with 
hÌB black bmsh and his red jacket^ in spite of the dirt 
of his occupation^ may^ in the noblest sense^ ^' haye 
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'^ clean hands ; '^ and in spite of his eoarse clotliing, 
he may haye beating beneath it a heroic heart. 
Why look at the lad ! What has happened to him F 
A gentleman, by mistake^ has given him a sovereign 
between two penny pieces, and he has jnst dis- 
covered it! He runs away from his waiting cus- 
tomer, — ^follows the first, — ^finds him in the crowd, 
— ^hands him his gold, — and retums to his work 
again, with a fliished face and beating bosom, — 
relieved of a load that might have oppressed him, but 
with a consciousness and a conscience that fiU him 
with Hght. Bless the child ! Now, my boy, worfr 
away! What a pohsh you are putting on that 
boot ! But you do your work, honestly, I see ; — 
you are thorough in everything. That^s rightl 
Now, gentlemen, don^t mind how men talk, who 
see nothing but the outward forms of things. That 
boy, in doing that right act, struck a chord that 
extends through the whole universe, touches all 
moral intelligence, visits every world, vibrates along 
its whole extent, and conveys its vibrations to the 
very bosom of God! There^s more glory to the 
eye of superior natures, resting on that red jacket 
and emitted by that honestly poUshed boot, than is to 
be seen in the persons or the doings of many who 
act for nations, and are clothed in purple. Pray leam 
to understand how aU work has in it a spiritual 
element; how the meanest thing on earth has á 
divine side; how aU tempçrary forms include essences 
that are to be etemal. Whatever be the meanness 
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af a man's occupation, he may discharge and pro- 
secute it on prìnciples common to him with 
Michael^ or Gabiìel^ or any of the highest spirits of 
heayen. If an angel came to earth^ to hve and 
work in the Iikeness of a man^ and in one or other 
of man's many occupations^ he wonld not care much 
whether he goyemed a Idngdom^ or sold tripe. He 
would act on precisely the same principles whicheyer 
he did. It is said ^th inimitable simphcity and 
beauty in the Gospel^ that the disciples having 
yiewed the sepulchre, on the moming of the resur- 
rection, '^went away again to their own home.'' 
From the contemplation of the greatest prodigy, 
from àlmost immediate contact with it, they retumed 
to their houses and to the ordinary affairs of com- 
mon life^ It is thus^ as Dr, Amold, I think, some- 
where reinarks, that great thoughts, underlying and 
ánimating small duties, is the tme idea of practical 
Christianity. It is to slaves you may remember 
that the apostle says by sendng their masters '^ not 
with eye-service as men-pleasers^ but as pleasing 
Godj^' by ^'not pm'loining, but showing all good 
fidelity;^^ by '^not answering again,^' but being 
silent with the " froward/' and eyen '^ taking their 
buffetings patiently '^ — stripes that might be admi- 
nistered fçr no wrong-doing, but in passion and 
wrath; — by doing and bearing all this, on the prin- 
ciple of loyalty to God, and for the sake of pleasing 
their Divine Master, — they are told that they would 
" adom the doctrine of Christ;'' that they would 
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be acceptable to Him^ '' who looketli not at the out- 
ward appearance ;'' but who^ dìsregardìng all the 
mere fonm of life, is intent on what is inward, 
in each man alike^ — '^ whether he be bond or free/' 
Depend upon it, young men, there is a way of look- 
ing at things^ which inyests them with high and 
glorious attributes^ in spite of all that may seem 
mean in our employments^ or base about ourselyes. 
Depend upon it, too, that it is favourable to a healthy 
tone of mind^ to understand matters and to think 
of them thus. Christ, on the throne of his Father, 
with heaven and earth alîke beneath his eye. — all 
their iiüìabitants engaged - their separate and 
various tasks, — depend upon it, He looks, not so 
much at the material^ so to speak^ of any act, as at 
the mind of the agent ; not at the thing done, but 
at the reason and the rule regarded in doing it. 
Where the right prìndple is seen to be recognised 
and obeyed, Human Life^ under any of its meanest 
and most sordid forms^ is^ in the estimation of our 
Ioving Lord, as great and beautiful a thing as hfe in 
the skies ! 
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PARTY. 

THB DIPFBEBNT THEOEIBS OF A PUTUEB LIFE. 

Hating now both explained and defended the 
theory we adyocate as to the surest way of makmg 
a good thing of the present hfe, we advance to the 
qaestion respecting the safest preparation for the 
next. We have no hesitation about the reply to be 
given to this. Rehgious faith,-7-especially as regu- 
lated and modified by the Gospel, — rehgious faith, 
which, as we have seen, is, by way of natural 
consequence, favourable to the virtues which best 
tum the present world to account, — that same prin- 
ciple, we beheve, will be found to constitute our 
greatest security for çntering wjth advantage into a 
future one. 

But our Philosophpr, I see, Ì9 rising to speak. He 
wishes again to ìnterpose something; or, perhaps, 
he is going to tell us what impression has been made 
upon him by our previoi;s argument. 



€< 



I am going to do no siich thing. It is quite 
labour enough to l)ave to li^ten for two or three 

N 
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mortal hours to wliat^ after all^ does not seem to be 
believed eyen by some of your Ghristians themselYes ! 
You have had more difficulty with them^ I thinky 
than with me. At least, you haye only replied to me 
by a sort of implication^ — but with the religious 
objections^ you haye had to come into direct collision^ 
and to struggle at tedious length. I will not say 
whether you haye satisfíed me or not. I am wìlling 
to admit^ indeed^ that you haye placed the subject ìn 
one or two new Ughts^ and haye made it Iook rather 
more rational than I anticipated you could. I am 
still of opinion^ howeyer, that my theory of yirtue is 
much more disinterested than yours, for /, literally, 
haye ' no expectations.' I Iook for nothing. As to 
gratitude for what I enjoy, I don't beheye that to be 
either necessary or possible. I do not trouble myself 
to be thankfal^ — ^for I haye no One to tìiank. I take 
what I can get ; I get what I can ; I submit to the 
worst, or to what cannot be helped, and — ^there's an 
end to it. That^s my philosophy; — ^and a very 
rational philosophy I think it is, — espedally for sucli 
perfectly insignificant creatures as we are, who are 
here to-day and gone to-morrow ; whose origin is a 
mystery, whose lìfe is a dream, and whose progress 
ìs only from darkness to darkness, or from nothing 
to nothing. 

*< < Maa comes into the world naked aad bare^ 
HÎ8 way througli it is sorrow and care^ 
He goes out of it — ncòody hnotos when ! * 

I neyer heard anythmg, dther poetiy or prose, more 
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true tlian that, You liave tlie entlre phîlosopliy of 

man and life in three lines. I am well aware that the 

subject may present itself dififerently ; — and at times 

it docs so present itself even to me. I then tliink of 

the wonderfulness of the human faculties, of the glow 

and glory of the world, of the means we possess of 

varied enjoyment, and of the importance of makîng 

the most of the present, since we can know nothing of 

anything else. Whiche^er view, however, I may be 

in the mood for indulging, Religion seems to be 

inconsistent with it. It either adds to the original 

misery of human nature, by its imaginary horrors ; 

or it takes off from everything that makes Ufe great, 

elegant, or enjoyable. At least, hitherto, I have 

always felt this. If I could beKeve as you seem to 

believe, I might come perhaps to think differently. 

But I don^t understand your Christianity at all. You 

have either got a new version of it, or I have been 

under a mistake, or thç books I have been in the 

habit of reading have misrepresented it altogether. 

I have always thought that it was a narrow, low, 

mean-spirited affair ; — ^that it was intolerant to every- 

thing like taste, science, art, and liter^ture ; that it 

scowled on ^social enjoyment, repressed ambition, was 

averse to all manly estimates of life, and discoun- 

tenanced and forbade the improvement and use of oup 

available materials for present satisfaction. Religion 

has always been spoken of in my.hearing, and I hav« 

always pictured it to myself, as a sort of raw-head-and- 

bloody-bones, set up bykings and priests, to frighten 

ir 2 
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people into semlity in this world, by worldng òn theîr 
fears of damnation in another. I will not discuss, 
however, the tmthfuhiess or untmthfuhiess of this 
representation. Bút I do wish to say something, 
which may not have occnrred to you, as to the im- 
' possibihty of there being a future state at alL Of 
course, if that is settled, there is an end to all argu- 
ment about preparation for it, — ^at least with those 
who see it to be so. 

" That is what I rose to say ; — ^though I have been 
seduced into other observations. I want to utter 
just one word, about the absurdity of this idea of a 
future state ; — a word, however, so decisive, that you 
will be obUged to acknowledge that /, at least, with 
my views, cannot be expected to hçten — except with a 
smile — to anything you are now going to advance. 

" I miffht observe, indeed, that you can do nothing 
with any one who really knows how to think ; for you 
can only repeat the usual fallacy in relation to your 
subject. At least, all the Christian reasoning I ever 
heard upon it, was nothing whatever but reasonìng in 
a circle. The preacher first gives a description of a 
New Testament Paradise, — and then he proceeds to 
show how directly and surely the New Testament path 
to Paradise leads to it ! Why, there's no argument 
in that. What^s the use of telling us that heaven is 
such and such a place, taking your views from the 
Christian books, and then saying, therefore the 
rehgion of those books supplies the best preparation 
for it ? Of course it will, — -granting its own idea of 
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the fdture ! Any fool of a propliet, who inyented a 
[ieaven to be enjoyed hereafter, would have sense 
3noiigh to make np something congruous to it when 



iie inyented his rehgion which was to be attended to 
here. He would be but poor in skill, indeed, and 
blind in purpose, who, having both things to invent, 
coTild not contrive to make them fit. You cannot 
but see, however, that there is no force in such 
fitness, to one who beheves that there neither is, nor 
can be,' any heaven at all. The two notions — the 
Paradise, and the path to it — stand or fall together ; 
and as the one is certainly a piece of mere fancy-work, 
the other of coiu'se goes for nothing. However in- 
geniously they may be intertwined in a speculative 
ftystem, or a purely speculative discourse, as a matter 
of fact there is literally no connexion between them. 
The one, instead of leading to the other as a pre- 
paration for it, is neither more nor less than just a 
preparation that leads to nothing. 

'^But I do not dwell on this; — ^though I know 
beforehand that you cannot save yourself from falling 
into the faUacy. That, however, is your concem, not 
mine. What I want to explain is, the ground on 
which I beg to decline giving the least attention to 
anything you may say about another world. That, 
in plain words^ is this : — I don't beheve there is a 
God; and, — if there is no God, — ^there cannot by 
possibility be any future life for man. When we 
embrace, Sir, the great truth of the etemity of the 
universe, and get rid of the enorinous fiction of a 
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personal Deity, why of course notions of another life, 
human immortality, fiiture state^ and all that^ yanish 
into thin air^ or something worse. You may sparç 
yourself the trouble of saying anything more, — at 
least so far as I am concemed. Indeedy the wisest 
thing that we could all do now^ would^ I think^ be, 
to go home. Let us vacate the hall, put out the 
lights^ take our departure^ and leaye this ample space 
to silence and darkness^ — ^the image and anticipation 
of that echoless quiet and etemal gloom^ into which 
most assuredly we shall pass at last. There is no 
God^ — and without a God you can promise us 
nothing." 

I am not so sure of that. It is by no means so clear 
as you seem to suppose, that if there is no God there 
can be no future state. Your logic, my friend, is, I 
fear, as defectiye as that which, I must say, yourather 
gratuitously supposed I was about to employ. I am 
.wiUing to concede to you that there was, for once^ 
something in what you said. Previous to the 
establishment of the trath of Christianity, by some 
other procesSj it would be something Uke reasoning 
in a circle^ to take ârst its own idea of hearai, and 
then to argue that what it prescnbed was .the best 
way to it. Or, to put it diflferently, and perhaps 
better, it would be far too wide an inference, to say, 
— ^that, because a certain book, receiyed by a certain 
dass of persons, attributed such and such properties 
to a fiiture world, therefore i/^.prescribed preparation 
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for that world was man's bçst preparatioii for another 
Ufe. I can qaite imderstand^ that this would haye 
na ŵrce with one whose opinions were lOte yours ; 
though I can alao ui^erstand^ how to a deyout and 
eamest belieyer, — one who, by another line of 
thought, had arnyed at the conyiction that the 
book was Diyine^ — I can understand^ I say, how^ 
what was powerless with you might be exciting to 
him^ and be felt to minister both courage and conso- 
lation* Depend upon it^ howeyer^ that your state- 
ment and your inference are quite as httle connected 
as those of the preachers you haye sometimes heard. 
Yours lie together^ I admit^ side by áde, in many 
minds^ — ^but they haye no real connexion for all 
that. Some ŵho reject both^ think that the one 
would flowfix>m the other, — that there really cauld 
be no future hfe, if there were no God. Those who 
say that they belieüe there is no God^ say also that^ 
for that reason^ they disbeheye in a future hfe. The 
one negation is supposed to necessitate the other. I 
will not say, — what in some cases I fear might be 
said without injustice, — that the one is adopted for 
the sake of the other; — ^that the second negation 
being wished for, the first is beheyed. 

But now, my feiend, since you haye been so good 
as to point out what line of argument I am not to 
employ^ — though it so happens I neyer had any 
intention of employing it, howeyer you may think 
that no Chrístian adyocate could do anything else ; 
— since, moreoyer, you take your place at the lowest 
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bottom of all disbeüef^ — ^it may not be amiss^ perbaps^ 
to descend to your stand-point, and to begin with 
you, This, I think, will be to begin at the begimiing. 
Your theory is about the most absolute we can 
imagine. It lays before us the fewest possible mate- 
rials, denying, at thls outset, that we can make 
anything of them. There is the great Universe 
indeed, but there is no hnoum Personahty in it greater 
than ourselyes. Except for numberless material 
forms in the shape of suns and stars, inhabited, 
perhaps, by material though animated beings such as 
we are, probably mortal, with lives, it may be, of 
shorter or longer term than ours, but all bounded by 
the two Silences — the darkness out of which they 
came and to which they go — except for these, ilhmit- 
able space is a vast vacuity. There was never a 
creating, and there is not ^^giyoeming^ Intelhgence; — 
a Mind, or Spirit, with its previous idea, its pursued 
purpose, and its ultimate end ; and — therefore — ^it is 
impossible that there can be a future hfe for man. 
That is your theory. Very well. Let us begin, 
then, with that. We will descend with you to the 
place you occupy ; and, as we stand there, trying to 
penetrate the thick darkness — deep down as we may 
be in the fathomleiss profound — ^we shall see, whether 
we may not discover, as we look upwards, some 
radiant point, sufficient to inspire hope, or to make 
it, at least hazardous to assert the absolute impos- 
sibihty of another life. Gaining one step, we may 
tittempt another. We may possibly succeed ! And 
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tliei), who can tell but we may find our way to such 
an eleyation, as shall include in the mighty range of 
the expanse before it, the prospect of '%lory, honour, 
and immortality ;^^— which point of vision, too, may 
be of such a nature^ as. to the clear insight of 
purified reason^ and the happy consciousness of in- 
teUigent faith — ^may connect its discoveries of fature 
good with something present — ^with the inward hfe 
and the divine virtues of the Christian disciple. 

II. 

''There is no 6od, and therefore there cannot be 
a fature hfe for man.^^ Now, I demur to that. 
I do not think that the one thing so infalhbly and 
necessarily follows fix)m the other. On the hypo- 
thesis assumed, a fiiture hfe may be improbable, — 
though there are many presumptions even against 
that, — ^but that it is clearly and manifestly impossible, 
is a very hasty and gratuitous inference. 

The statement might be met in a way similar to 
that in which Foster, in his ^'Essays," meets the 
Atheistic hypothesis itself. No man can know that 
there is no God ; or that there is nowhere demon- 
strative evidence of His being and attributes; for, 
he would need to be acquainted, not only with this 
world and öll its facts, but with every other and all 
theirs. He must know all things and all beings, in 
all places throughout the mighty circles of this vast 
uni^erse^ and unless he does^ he cannot be sure but 
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that there may be, somewhere, evidences of a Divme 
hand^ by which even he would be convmced. The 
same difficulty confronts the denial of a fut'ure life^ 
only with still greater and more determined force ; 
foTy instead of sending the imbeUever to ransack 
other worlds which he has not visited, in search pf 
evidence which may possibly exist^ it just takes him 
and talks to him where he stands^ — asks hìm to 
consider the phenomena lying around aud above him, 
and to meditate on the fact of his own being. 

The thing lies in a nutsbell. Nature and Man are 
po8Ìtive reaUties. Absolute scepticism, — ^the theory 
that resolves the whole outward world into the inward 
8ubjective ideas of the mind,— even this must kar)e a 
miud with which to work, — a real existence in which 
ideas can inhere. Though other men may be but 
impressions upon it, or notions which it orìginates, it, 
itself, must at least be something, — and for something 
to ie is all that We want. We will not suppose, how- 
ever, that our Mend is the advoçate of this system ; 
though, on the ground of it, the argum)Kit we are 
glancing at might be made stronger than on the 
hypothesis of a material world. Nature and Man, 
then, being, as we have said, positive realities, why, of 
course — ^they are. But because they are, that Power, 
whatever it may have been, by which they were pro- 
duced, or by which they are sustained, — Chance, 
Accident, Necessity, the Etemal System of things, or 
anything else you please to call it, — ^that which, some- 
how or other, has been sufficient for their production. 
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muBt be safficient for their continuance ; — ^that which 
is equal to the bringing of men into being at aU^ must 
be admitted to be equal to their perpetuated beingy 
even under new forms, in other circumstances, and in 
another world. I know very well that even we who 
.believe in God^ beUeve that there are limits to His 
omnipotence. There are things which He cannot do^ 
because they would imply a physical contradiction. 
Of course there are the same hmits to whatever it 
was that originated the universe^ if it was originated^ 
or to the inherent powers of the universe^ if it waa 
etemal. But I deuy, that what we are at present 
advocating^ is a thing thus physically transcending 
the capabilities of Nature. That Nature^ which 
binds together all worlds into one great system^ 
which causes the transmission of light from one to 
another^ and which diöuses among all what maintains 
Bubtile but real relations between them ; that Nature^ 
with which theDe ts no such thing as waste^ which 
never amiibilates a single particle of matter^ but 
whidi, amid aU changes in the forms of things, con- 
tánues and perpetuates what constitutes their essence ; 
why^ it must be possible to that to perpetuate miîid, 
and to retain in eiistence what^ even our friend here 
must admit, has nobler properties about it than any 
that belong to the ultimate and elementary particles 
of tìẃngs. He cannot be sure^ therefo^^ that there 
ìs no fiiture life in store for him^ even supposing that 
there is no creating and goveming personal Deity. 
He may live hereafter^ and be perfectly aware that 
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he is the same thinMng and feeling intelligence that 
he is now^ thongh great transitions and changes may 
have occurred. Why, he is visible to ns, at this 
momcnt^ as far as we can see him at all^ in an out- 
ward material garb, every atom of which is different 
from what he wore^ and what he called himself, or his 
body, ten or twenty years ago, His consciousness 
is the samc^ — he has been continued ; his memory^ 
conscience^ and mental associations^ aU go back far 
beyond the time when the oldest particle of this 
physical framework of his was waving in thé íields^ 
moving in the meadows^ âyii^g ^ the air, or swim- 
ming in the sea. What he has now^ as the vehicle 
of his will, the medium of sensation^ the Unk that 
connects him with extemal things, was^ a few years 
ago, something future — something that was not what 
it Ì8f but which, as such^ had to be, or to become 
that^ though the mind^ the consciousness^ which 
Uves and acts through it^ remains one and the same^ 
— just what it was^ in his knowledge^ remembrance^ 
and moral identity, with that which^ in St. Paul's 
language^ has^ in the meantime^ been ^^ unclothed '' 
and '^ clothed upon " again. 

Now^ aU I ask of our friend here^ the subject of 
this wondrous but ìndisputable transformation^ is 
just to admit that that same power which is equal 
to it, — equal to this development, in the same person, 
of extemal mutation with central permanence^ or 
essential identity^ — and which^ somehow or othefj 
has brought into eiistence^ or manages, the stars. 
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with all the phenomeaa of being and ìife throughout 
tbe universe, — I asfc him to admit^ that this same 
power, whatever it is, mat/, perhaps, include in its 
marvellous scheme,— or, rather, may háve the means 
within it of working out, without phnning it, — ^the 
perpetmtion or continmnce of man's consciousness 
when his body is suddenly changed^ as well as when 
it is changed by a gradual process, particle by 
particle. Mind^ I do not ask him to say that this is 
probable, or likely, or easily conceivable, or anything 
of that sort ; I only ask him to admit that it is pos- 
sible, that it may be, — ^and I think I could add, that 
I might dare him to deny it, — dare him to assert 
that the thing is tmpossible^ or that it could be 
proved to be so, by any process of reasoning whatso- 
ever. Indeed^ even on his hypothesis that there is 
nothing in the universe but etemal and necessary 
fbrces, bhndly producing their inevitable results, I 
am prepared to maintain^ that it is not only possible 
that there may be for us a future life, but exceedingly 
probable that there will be. For observe; — ^in all 
nature, there is no instinct, in any being, without 
some corresponding object answering to it; — in 
humanity, the wotld over, there is the instÌQctive 
anticipation, or apprehension, of a fiiture life ; now, 
as Nature never deceives, as she always has a meaning 
in her suggestions and impulses, whether or not men 
exactly catch its precise import, it is most probable> 
that there is something or other, whatever it may 
be, corresponding to this instinctive suggestion oi 
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humanity^ wUch wìll liereafter be deyeloped^ Bimplj 
as a part of the etemal and necessary system of things^ 
— ^if that be the source of all phenomena. An argu- 
ment sìmìlar to this^ fonnded on a like fact, is^ 
indeed, one of the strongest in support of the hypo- 
thesis of a personal God. But I do not insist upon 
eithor. I only assert^ — and I challenge a denial^ — 
fhat it may be^ that the great and mighty machine 
of the worldj which has actually ground out life and 
mind^ in the form of the reasoning and religious 
inteOigence denominated mm^ — it may be^ I say^ 
that this machine, sìmply as such^ has within it 
sufficient force to grind out for him canthmed exisU 
* eace in another state; — ^he remaining essentially 
himself^ to all intents and purposes the same being^ 
retaining his human memory and consciousness^ and 
carrying with him, wherever he goes, the knowledge 
of the facts of his present esistence^ and the results 
of his experience in the present world. 

III. 

Well then^ supposing^ or admitting, the bare, \ 
abstract possibiUty of this^ let us inquire what sort of 
a fiTe we haye reason to think that second life of 
man would be, which, by hypothesis, might be his, 
on the theory of Atheism, or the denial of a personal 
God? 

It seems to me that man^s second life, or his 
second form of hfe, on this theory, would be distin- 
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güislied by two Üimgs. First.byhis continimig to 
be subject to tbe very same kws which encompass 
him here^ so far as his condition would admit^ and, 
secondly^ by the hfb itself being an adyance^ or 
capable of being that^ on the present one. We 
ahould espect it to be life in the same uniyerse ; but 
we shonld expect it to be marked by progress^ or by 
improyed facilities for progress : — ^for the gradual^ it 
mìght be^ but certainly for the further deyelopment 
of our nature. 

These two things I regard as the probable cha^ 
racteristics of that future hfe of man^ which might 
be his by the simple working out of the pesults of 
the inherent laws and forces of Nature. 

For^ in the first place^ so far as we can eonceiye or 
know anything of the uniyerse^ Fhilosophy suggests^ 
and Science teaches^ that it is one ; — a great whole, 
tied and bound together, sustaiaed and peryaded by 
the same laws, which estend and operate eyeiywhere. 
The physical laws, under which the world is placed, are 
the same that goyem the planets. We are perfectly 
acquainted with some which they and we obey in 
common, as ahke moying masses in space, constitutiug 
parts of the same solar system. The probability is, 
that, on tfae surface of the orbs that roll around us, 
there may be the action of those i^ame laws that 
operate on the surface of the earth, and results and 
phenomena the same in kind, though it may be dif- 
Ibrent in form, — ^in consistency with that blending of 
unifonnity and diyersity which would seem to be a 
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part of the natoral system of thìngs. As a plauet^ 
our world is as much in the heayens^ as any other; 
it is a part of that mighty whole^ which^ throughout 
all space^ is essentially the extension and repetition of 
the same thing. We have no more reason for thinldng 
that the other planetary worlds are very dififerent from 
ours^ than their inhahitants have for thinking that 
ours (which is as much in the sky as their own) is^ 
in matenal manifestations or physical gamiture,. dif- 
ferent &om theirs. Then, again^ if there be spiritual 
inteUigences in other regions of the universe^ it is 
impossible to conceive that the laws of their moral 
being, — ^all that prescribe and regulate moral action — 
can be diâerent from that moral system which encom- 
passes ourselves. There may be differences in mental 
faculty ; different modes of perception, of acquiring 
and communicating knowIedge ; but there carmot be 
a different standard of right and wrong. Justice and 
truth, purity and benevoIence, must, in principle, be 
the same everywhere. There cannot be a world in 
which it is hght to rob and lie, and wrong and viciouâ 
to be honest and sincere. As certainly as that the 
whole system of things is bound together by the 
same influences, extending and operating throughout 
all space, so certain is it, (and even more eertain,) that 
the moral universais pervaded everywhere by the same 
laws of moral action. If, then, Nature is to deveIop 
a future life for man, we may be sure it wiU be subject 
to the same laws we are under here, and that we 
bave to obey here. That is to say, supposing we 
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fihould be in oontact with matter^ through some 
material yehicle of perception and action, — though, 
in fact, disembodied intelligences, — so much of 
material law would touch us as our new form of 
being would admit. If it be possible to be separated 
cntirely fix)m matter, we might be superior to the 
action of material forces. In either case, we might 
have new faculties, developed or conferred, intellec- 
tually fitting us for new modes of contact with 
nature and with truth; but^ essentially different 
moral perceptions we could not haye ; nor can it by 
possibihty be conceiyed, that there should be a new 
set of laws, — especiaUy a contrary set, — ^to regulate 
a yirtuous hfe, or that could materially alter our 
notionsof yirtue. 

But^ in the second place, judging by all that 
philosophy might suggest, and that analogy would 
confirm, — ^reasoning from the facts of the indiyidual 
mind, ai^d of the world^s history, — and rising theHce 
tül we can yenture upon conjectures as to the primary 
]^w of the moral uniyerse, — on these grounds, it 
wotdd seem to be probable that the second hfe of 
man would be capable of being made an adyance 
upon the first ; that progress and deyelopment would 
be found to be the established canons of eiistence ; 
and that, if man did not find his condition 
improyed, that oould only arise from .something by 
whdch he had yiolated or contrayened the system of 
things^ and obstructed the free and proper play of 
the forces of nature. In spite of what would seem 
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the hopeless barbarism of some aborigìnal tribes ; — 
and in spite of the retrograde moyements and adyerse 
fortunes of some nations^ and of others eyen the 
absolute extinction; — the world has always been 
making progress. The uniyersal law of Humanity 
is adyancement. Mental, moral^ and social healäi 
is suspended upon this. And it has^ on the whole^ 
been always and ey^ywhere apparent^ though indi- 
yiduals stagnate and'corrupt, and nations and peoples 
are scattered and destroyed. These are but the 
rebound of the wayes at the shore, which seem to go 
back^ though the tidal current is steadily setting in 
all the time^ and is raising the ocean oyer its whole 
surface. The great eras in the history of the globe^ 
— ^the records of the past imprinted on its crust^ the 
annals of time, the growth of knowledge^ — ^hterature^ 
science, social morality, — all tell the same tale. The 
law of the uniyerse is progress^ higher and hìgher 
deyelopment, larger acquisitions^ profounder yiews, 
purer hght. Of course, the greatest era that could 
pb£fsibly occur to an indiyidual or the species^ — bir^h 
into a second hfe^ — would be something onwardy 
or something capable of constituting an onward 
moyemenl^ I haye had some difficulty ìn ayoidìng 
the statement that it would be intended, or meant for 
this ; but I haye ayoided it, because such language 
impUes an IntelUgence to '^intend,'' and our present 
hypothesis esclu^es that supposition. I haye not aaid^ 
either^ that the next hfe would infaUibly and certainly 
be adyancement^ — ^secured^ necessary progress in the 
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ca£ie of eyery indiyidual^ — ^because that would not be 
agreeable to the conditionalism of tlie present world^ 
which marks it as a part of (most probably) a condi- 
tional uniyerse. Life and capacity being once coq- 
ferred^ men^s after-course here is left to themselYes^ 
by the very constitution of what we call nature ; — 
we have been compelled^ therefore^ to use language 
respecting the future^ which, whüe affirming its 
general character^ Ieaves room for exceptional cases. 
In perfect consistency^ however^ with all our anxìety 
neither to over-state nor under-state anything^ we do 
assert^ that if there should be a future life for man 
(which there may be) on the theory of Atheism^ it is 
as plain as anything can make ìt^ ihat it will be 
subject to the same laws we are under here^ and that 
ìt will be capable of being an advance on thepresent: 
— just as a child emerging from the womb is sur- 
rounded and laid hold of^ in its second stage of being^ 
by the same physical laws which affected it before^ 
modified and fitted to its new &rm of life^ and comes 
forth^ also^ to a higher development of those attri* 
butes of its nature^ which it had essentiaUy within it 
from the first. This is the law, though some children 
may be bom deaf andblind, insensible to,impressions 
from the air and light into which they oome; some 
idiotic^ incapable of any advance or improvement at 
àll ; and some dead^ to whom the atmosphere — ^that 
which to the Iiving is the element of life-:— becomes 
only the agent of corruptiôn. 

Thus^ standìng with our Philosopher^ deep down 
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here at the very lowest extremity of anything like 
behef, it would seem that it is possible, even thence, 
to descry overhead a faint streak of hght that, for 
anything he can tell, may be the golden coma of 
another world ! Supposing this to be the case, — then, 
since that world must of necessity be such an one as 
we have described, we next aflSrm, that Ä^ẅill be best 
prepared for entering it, who, by acting on the principle 
of rehgious faith^ and deveIoping through it all secular 
virtue, has first of all made the best of this world. 
That is to say, our devout, virtuous, Christian man 
will be in the highest possiUe state of preparation 
for that immortality, which, on the theory of Atheism, 
may possibly await the race. Attend for a moment 
to the proof of this. 

If there is no God, there is of course no Divin€ 
Personahty to offend. The error of our religious 
friend, therefore, on the subject of reUgion, will not 
likely do him any harm. On the opposite hypothesis 
of there heÌTíg a God, — ^for His creatures here to deny 
or blaspheme Him^ that might occasion serious 
results, when the inferior spirits came to be con- 
soiously confronted with the Supreme ; but, if there 
be no God, — to beheve that there is, wîQ not pro- 
bably be productive of very serious consequences to a 
man/ when he finds out^ hereafber^ that he was 
inistaken. The mìstake would seem to be so easily 
made^ — ^to be, indeed^ so inevitable to Humanity, 
from the strong impulse, the mighty inspiration of a 
iiiiiversal instinct, — so perfectly natural, in fact, that 
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we can hardly suppose that Nature herself is so 
constituted, that such an error couldy in the next 
state^ work out results very disastrous. How far joy 
and rapture may be reseryed for the Atheist himself^. 
on the future discovery of the truth of his hypothesis^ 
— ^when he shall be quite sure that the universe is the 
only God^ supposing that to admit of demonstration 
hereafter^ — I must leave our philosophic friend to 
determine. It is enough for me to have secuied from 
injury, in the Atheistic futurity, my Christian man. 

Advancing, however, from this negative statement, 
1 wish you to observe how the thing stands as to what 
may be the fair, positwe expectancies of the rehgiously 
good man of the present life, in relation to his lot in 
the next, — ^that next life being the mere futurity of 
Nature, but being distingmshed by the two pro- 
perties to which I have referred, and his condition 
in it having to be determined by his personal 
state of fitness and preparation for its duties and 
advantages. % 

In the first place, as the practical goodness of our 
religious man really consists in his just Uving 
according to Nature, or according to the laws of 
his whole being, — ^the physical, moral, and social 
laws, under which he is placed, to be in harmony 
with which is virtue ;-why, it is very evident that he 
is exactly in a condition to go on anywhere and for 
ever, in the 8ame harmony with the same course and 
order of things, so far as these same laws will be 
found to affect him. Nothing can be plainer. It is 
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no matter what originates or sustains his virtue, — ^no 
matter that it is nonrished and strengthened hy a 
mistafcen Divine idea, — ^the simple fact that he is 
YÌrtuous in the sense explained, is all that is neces- 
sary to secure for him a facile and ^' ahundant en- 
trance^' on another stage of being^ the duties of 
which, whatever they may be in form, must, in prin- 
cipH be essentially the same with aU that he is 
accustomed to practise here. But^ in the second 
place^ the relìgious source and principle of his 
virtue — however strange it may appear to say so, 
— ^will be itself a forther preparation for the 
Christian's enjoyment of the Atheîstic immortality. 
ReUgion^ or rehgiousness^ especially as based upon 
or flowing from Christianity, is the study of the In- 
íìnite, contact with all that is great and wonderfnl, 
the admiration of the ideal, the impression of the 
vast, the pursuit of the perfect; — ^it prompts to 
longings for moral progress, pantings after spirítual 
growth, eagemess for light, high hopes of foture 
deveIopment. The religious man is required to aim 
at constant advance and improvement here, as the 
commencement of what he is to pursue for cver. In 
scriptural language, he '^ is to forget the things that 
are behind, and to press onward to those that are 
before/' "to grow up into Christ in all things;" 
to add virtue to virtue, and attainment to attain- 
ment ; that he may come, in the end, '' to be fiUed 
with all the fulness of God/' ^ Now, I further say 
that throwing off the accidmts of the thing, the 
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supposed inÌ8take of the Christìaa dìsciple as to the 
reaüty of the objects of his rdigious belief, — ^his in- 
ward life itself^ as originated aad sustained by these, 
is just the thing to fít him for a state of existence 
capable of becoming a great advance on the present 
one^ and which will be found to be distinguished by 
the law of progress. After the first shock at disco* 
yering the non-existence of God^ and seeing how 
superâuously he was concemed about religion^ he 
wìll be delighted to find that his religion itself^ in 
spite of its mistafces, was the very best elementary 
preparation he could have had for coming tmder the 
law of his new life. 

Now, in contrast with this man, look at the per- 
sonal preparation of Infidels themselyes for this next 
state. Observe how far they would appear to be 
fitted for such a futurity as their own God may 
possibly work out for them. 

Take the very best case, — the case of one who is in 
practical harmony with the laws of his constitution 
and of the social system. We quite admit that he 
will thus be prepared, to a considerable extent, for 
that supposed future which nature may have in re- 
serve for us. His preparation, however, is imperfect 
and partial ; it stands related to the first thing that 
might be foimd to distinguish the Atheistic immor- 
taüty, but not the second. He who has spent his 
Ufe without faith and without enthusiasm ; with 
nothing before him either to stimulate or to sustain 
hope ; with no idea of any personality greater than 
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himself ; no habitual contemplation of tlie Infinite 
as associated with yirtue; no beUef that there was 
any further deyelopment for Humanity beyond the 
graye^ or that there could be any adyance on the 
present hfe; whose horizon was bounded by the 
dark curtain that shrouds the sepulchre; and who 
could not conceiye of either action or progress here- 
after ; — ^why, this man^ with all his preparation for 
possible immortality^ so far as the future wiU 
harmonize with the present^ can haye none at all for 
it in respect to that second and higher attribute in 
which it may be a sphere for the further improye- 
ment and deyelopment of our nature. His habits of 
feeUng and his modes of thought would unfìt him 
for immediate and cordial sympathy with his new 
circumstances ; and^ though it should be conceded 
that he might get oyer this^ it is still obyious that 
instead of being ready fbr the kind of duties which 
would now be his, he would haye to undergo a 
complete change in the entire texture of all that 
constituted his mental being, before he could receiye, 
understandj or practise the yery fírst «lessons of his 
second hfe. 

If, howeyer, we take the worst case that might be 
taken here^ and consider the condition of the criminal 
and the yicious, — ^whether their habits result from 
their denial of God, or their neglect of rehgion, — 
their utter unfítness^ in comparison with our reli- 
giously good man, for the possible futurity of whidL 
we 8peak^ will be Btrikingly apparent. The wicked. 
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whencesoerer their wickedness^ live in the yiolation of 
the laws of their being. Impurity, falsehood^ 
dninkenness^ theft^ and all other yices and crimes^ 
are transgressions of that physical^ moral^ and social 
system^ which, as a whole, surrounds and incloses us 
on all sides. These transgressions insult nature^ 
degrade humanity, corrupt, deprave, and debase the 
soul. The consequence is^ that men become dead to 
every noble aspiration, and have no pleasure except 
in all that is low and foul. The animal or the Devil 
gets the masterhood of the man ; he is thrown off 
from all contact with high thoughts; he loses all 
taste for what would advance and elevate his moral 
nature ; he gets to be satisfied with the poor form of 
life he leads^ to have no aim beyond the profit or 
pleasure of the moment^ and to exult in the thought 
— or to welcome itf wilUng to wish it may be true — 
that he is to lie down at last^ and to be no more ! 
Men of this sort will be unprepared for the immor- 
tality of nature in hoth respects; — ^they will find 
themselves in antagonism with the same laws that 
they waar with here, — and, degraded as they are 
beneath what men ought to be now^ they will be but 
poorly prepared to commence a career actually in 
advance of all improvement that may be possible at 
present. Nay ; if there be any reality in the one- 
ness of the universe, — any analogy between what 
Nature is seen to do now^ and what she may be ex- 
pected to do always^ — ^it is as certain as anything 
can mate it^ that if there be a future life for manj 
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simply as the result of natoral laws^ the yicions and 
the criminal can only be bom into it. as are now 
bom into the present world, the blind^ the domb^ the 
idiotic^ and the dead. 

IV. 

Having thus stood with our Atheistic philosopher 
at the very foot of the ladder of behef, and 
having found that even from this point there 
is to be seen overhead the faint outhne of a 
nebulous fihn that may one day resolve itself into a 
second and superior habitation for our race^ — and 
that^ if it should be so^ our rehgious man has not 
only nothing to fear £rom it^ but everything to hope; 
— having done this, we now make a movement 
greatly in advance^ and place ourselves by the side 
of the professed adherent of pufie theism, We get 
here to a considerably higher eIevation. We are 
taught to expect that at this point we shall be pre- 
sented with a prospect^ as we look forwards^ at ònce 
great^ real, and distinct. Instead of what is possible 
on the Atheistic hypothesis, we are to see what is 
probable on the principles of Deism. 

Deism acknowledges a personal Grod. It believes 
in His being^ perfections^ and govemment. It admits 
the reahty of a moral system; it recognises a law 
written on the heart^ and that^ too^ by a Divine hand. 
It regards this law as enforcing obedience, not only 
by the present rewards of virtue, and by the penalties 
inflicted on the guiltj through the consequences of 
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mme^ but also by the idea of fiiture retribution. 
It insists on the immortality of the soul^ — future 
accountableness^ and a future life. It requires re- 
formation if men haye erred ; it enforces repentance ; 
and, it may sanction prayer. The idea it forms of a 
fiiture world is^ perhaps^ much the same in its general 
characteristics^ as that to which we have ahready 
referred; but^ it holds a more distinct opinion in 
respect to man's entering upon it at death^ and it 
has settled the process and adjusted the terms on 
which he is to be awarded praise or blame. 

Its theory is this: — There is a God; the world 
and man are the effect of His creative skill^ goodness^ 
and power ; they are both just what they were at first, 
and have always been, with the exception, perhaps^ 
that evil examples and growing numbers have in- 
creased evil ; that though man is good^ men are bad ; 
and that thus virtue may be beset with greater diffi- 
culties than in some distant and less-corrupted ages. 
Nevertheless, duty is to be attended to ; men should 
be just, pure, upright, truthful, honourable^ and 
beneficent ; they ought to avoid and shun everything 
the contrarj^ It then adds^ — God will reckon with 
men at death ; they will pass into His presence, and, 
after impartial judgment, will receive at His hands 
rewards for obedience, or punishment for sin. He is 
merciful, and will not be severe ; considerate, and will 
make allowance forthe frailty of nature, andtheforce 
of tcmj)tation ; but He is just, and wiU eertainly 
condemn in very flagrant cases. His judgment wiU 
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proceed on a compreliensÌYe yiew of the wliole of man's* 
present conduct and character ; the TÌrtues and tlie 
YÌces of eacli indÌYÌdual will be enumerated and com- 
pared^ — one thing will *be set against another^ — good 
deeds against bad and defectiye^ — ^a balance will be 
8truck^ and^ according as the one or the other pre- 
ponderate^ there will be a decision. The good will be 
rewarded, the bad punished. The first^ probably by 
being confirmed in yirtue and perfected in happiness ; 
the second^ by being sentenced to privations or suffer- 
ings more or less severe^ most Iikely of the naturfi, 
of reformatory discipline^ which may bring all at last 
to obedience and joy. 

Such^ I beUeve^ is a fair exposition of the Deistical 
hypothesis^ — at least as it used to be held^ and as it is 
still held^ I think^ by its more respectable adherents. 
I shall make no remark^ at present^ on what appears 
to me as fallacies in its construction. I cannot but 
observe^ however^ that there can be no doubt that 
many persons, not at all Deists by profession^ but yery 
much the contrary^ have yet no more religion, and no 
more notion of Christianity itself^ than what is in- 
duded in this sketch of a theory fou|^ed on the 
expres8 denìal of reyelation. 

Looking at the theory before us^ just as it is^ we 
again say^ — supposing that this should tum out in 
the end to bé the true idea of man^s future life^ 
we have no fear but that our religious beheyer will 
be found fuUy prepared for it. He who has done 
well in the present world, by the culture of the virtue8 
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which are prodaced and sustained by Christian faith, 
will be prepared for the next^ if that next should 
be what has just been descrìbed^ not only as much 
as the most virtuous Deist himself^ but a great deal 
more so: 

To perceiye this^ take two men^ a Deist and a 
Christian : let each be a good specimen of his class ; 
put them before your minds^ and then try to ascertain 
their respectÌYc moral qualifications for entering upon 
and enjoying that hfe which the Deist anticipates. 
Both will be distinguished by similar virtues, — truth- 
fuhiess^ purity^ integrity^ benefìcence^ with whateyer ìa 
required^ in general estimation^ to constitute personal 
and social worth. But the Christian^ by hypothesis^ 
has some things about him which the Deist has 
not. These things^ howeyer^ though they may not 
be necessary to his fayourable reception in that world 
which we suppose both of them to enter, will cer- 
tainly not.constitute disquaIifícations for it^ but rather 
the contrary. 

In the fiTBt place, underlying the seculu: virtue of 
the religious man^ there is what we call religious or 
spiritual life ; and we must be permitted to say^ that 
in the perceptions and ìmpulses of that Itfe^ there is 
something which giyes a depth and purity to his 
moral emotions^ a circle to his beneôcence^ and an 
eleyation to his staudard of right, which may add 
iConáderably to the worth of his character. Eyen if 
his reUgion^ as a theory^ be an error^ his rehgious life 
is a subjectiye reahty^ — ^ita motiyes and influences are 
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fdt by him^ and mayy therefore^ haye a substaiitÌTe 
Tesult. Without at all preteDding that he wiU be 
more just^ upright, or honourable than the man that 
has n^t his peculiar faith^ we do say^ that there "mSL 
probably be about him greater strictness of speech 
and behaTÌour^ and more abstínence finom ques- 
tionable liberties^ while there will certainly be more 
ooncem for the ^ritual instruction and elevation 
of the race. I donH hke to attribute too much 
superiority to the Christian beKever over the Deist^ 
in those yirtues which they may have in common^ 
though I certainly believe that there will be a great 
superiority from the element infused ìnto all action 
by Christian motives. I would rather^ however, take 
the last thìng mentioned^ which will be admitted to 
be something peculiar to Christians — concem for the 
religious welfare of the world. 

Beneficence and philanthropy in many beautiful 
forms^ interest in the diffusion of sdence çnd know- 
ledge^ efforts for the i^read of poUtical liberty^ 
aiixiety to improve the social condition of men and 
women in the lower ranks^ — ^all this^ and much more^ 
may be seen in those who beUeve in nothing but 
what is denominated natural religion. But these 
very men will smile at the idea of any moyement 
against the enormities of Heathenism^ — ^at solicitude 
for the removal from the face of the earth of crud 
and impure systems of superstitipn^ and occasionally^ 
too, at eamest and deep Christian concem for the 
enslaved and oppressed. I say nothing of their 
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indifference to wliat the Chiistian means by the love 
of God: nor do I insist on theìr ìncapacity to be 
influenced by certain other motiyes and feehngs, 
which are supposed to deepen, to elevate, and purify 
the YÌrtue of the Church. • I just say this, — if there 
be a God, as they strongly protest that they beUeve 
ihere is^ nothìng surely can be conceived more abhor- 
rent to His nature than the forms of idolatry that 
prevail in the world ; and, however their existence 
may be accounted for by indevout science, or how- 
ever it may be acquiesced in by passive philanthropy, 
seeing that they are what they are, it surdy must be 
a sendce acceptable to God to try to expel them 
from the world they contaminate, and to save His 
chìldren from the degradation they inflict. No such 
seryice, however, is attempted to be rendered, either 
to God or man, by any professor, or any number of 
the professors^ of pure and rational Theism ; and it 
is greatly to be feared, that if the world had waited 
for the philosophers to deliver it from " abominable 
idolatries/' and to call the nations to "behold their 
6od/* we might all have been worshipping, at this 
moment, in spite of our civilization, some idol of 
"gold, or silver, or stone, graven by aft or man^s 
device ; ^' — as they did at Athens. Now, whatever 
may be Ìhe ignorance or extravagance, the foUy, or 
fanatídsm, that are supposed to distinguish, or that 
even may distinguish Christian efforts to convert the 
heathen, it will be difiScult to deny that the mere 
fact that such efforts are made^ adds something to. 
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the Yirtue of a man, in comparísoD with one who 
makes them not. One can easily belieye^ that in the 
sìght of God^ any enthusiasm in such a cause would 
seem better than indifference. At any rate, no one, 
I should think, would venture to assert, that, of two 
men, equally yirtuous in other respects, and aUke 
professing to beheve in Hinl '^who is the only 
Uving and true God," — no one will assert, that of 
these two men, when they pass into the presence of 
the Most High, he will be less prepared to meet 
Him who has endeavoured to extend the knowledge 
of Him in the world, than he whose idea of reUgion 
and philanthropy inyolved no notion of such Diyìne 
beneyolence. 

But still further. There is a second point to be 
noticed here. Although Deism may be properly 
regarded as a rehgion, and though the idea of 
religion includes that of worship, — ^worship, I should 
say, both priyate and social, the culture of the 
diyine and deyotional affectioiis in the man himself, 
and the union of numbers iu sacred acts, as expres- 
sive and promotiye of a common piety, the source of 
adyantage to society at large, and a means of drawing 
the indifferent to God, — although anything of the 
nature of religion would seem to include or to lead 
to this, I am not aware of the culture of devout 
sentiments and habits being charactenstic of philo- 
sophic Theists. Pubhc worship there certainly is 
not amongst them, professedly as such. As to what 
is priyate, I do not deny the possibihty of it; but 
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it Ì8 well known that most Deists profess a plûlo- 

BOphy whicli teaohes the uselessness^ or objects to 

the propríety, of prayer ; «aà where such TÌews are 

held it ÌB much to be feared that worship of any kìnd 

Ì8 not common. Now^ the Ghristian belieyer, what- 

ever the particular form of his beUef^ supposing him 

to be simply consistent and eamest, is emphatically 

a worshipper of God, — *^ a devout msn/' Prayer is 

essential to the hfe of his religion^ and the expres- 

sion of his faith. ^' In everything he giyes thanks/' 

*^ By prayer and supplication^ with thanksgiving^ he 

iiiake8 his re^uests known unto God/^ He ^'pants^' 

after deyotional communion with Him " as the &art 

panteth after the water brooks." He derives from 

thÌB^ he thinks^ a Diyine peace^ ^^ the peace of 6od 

which passeth all understanding/' — something 

which the world cannot give^ and which men of the 

world cannot comprehend. Now^ quite admittìng^ 

as we are ready to admit^ that^ on the hypo- 

thesis of Deism^ all 'this culture of the spiritual 

affections^ and these acts of worship and Iove^ moy 

not be necessary to secure admission to the heaven 

it expectB^ yet^ seeing that when God is actually 

revealed^ as we suppose He will be in the next world^ 

in some more vivid and palpable manner than He 

ÌB at preBenty— *-seeing that it surely will be '^ meet 

and righf to worBhip Him /Â^^~that the Deist 

hìmself wiU have to begin ^'to adore and bum'^ if 

be never did before, — it cau be no disqualification to 

the devout Chrìatian tbat he tried to worsbip aud 

F 
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adore wliìle here^ — thougli it miglit be wiih super- 
ânous pains I It will not lower hkn ìn the Divine 
estimatíoD^ nor unfit him for the dutíes of his new 
life, that he was only too anxious to begin that 
which he will haye to go on doing for eyer 1 The 
Father of Spirits will not be displeased with His 
mistaken child because he was tòo eager to approach 
Him ; — because he wished to express his trust and 
loye^ and tried to cultiyate — sponer than he need to 
have done — sentiments proper to be encouraged 
towards the Inânite^ and to give to these sentiments 
such utterance as his faith prompted and his lan- 
guage allowedl The thing really seems so plain 
that it hardly admits of illustration or argument. 
For my part^ I feel prepared to affirm with strong 
emphasis^ iu relatíon to this second theory^ that the 
man who hyes in practical consistency with Chrìstian 
ideas^ wül not only be as well^ but better^ prepared 
for the future it anticipates^ than many^ or most of 
its adyocates themselyes. 

V. 

Haying now suryeyed the probable fature of 
Theistíc phüosophy, as we formerly smreyed the 
possible fdture of philosophic NaturaUsm> and haying 
seen that our friend need haye no f ear as to his being 
fitteä for the one or the other, should either tum out 
the true theory of man's immortality^ we make 
another moyement upwards^ and arriye at the region 
«of Rçligious Belief properly so called» 
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. We now suppose ourselyes to conie in contact with 
the great majority of the race; for every one will 
acknowledge^ whateyer may be his own present 
opinions^ that men as men^ throughout all time and 
in all lands^ haye^ somehow^ fallen into religion^ and 
haye looked at their condition^ their duties^ and 
their destiny, through the medium of rehgious 
ideas. Let us stand^ then^ on this broad platform ; 
let us see what sort of a prospect is presented 
to us &om it; what objects are yisible^ and in 
what forms and colours they appear when the Ught 
that falls upon them is the hght of faith^ not of 
philosophy^ — ^they themselyes being the reyelationSj 
er supposed reyelations^ of the temple^ and not the 
conjectural pictures of the schools. 

We haye to look at the future as it has generally 
presented itself to the human mind through the 
medium of reUgion ; — at the sort of preparation that 
would be required for it^ supposing that this should 
proye the true theory of another life ; — ^and then at 
the chance^ on this hypothesis^ of a Christian beheyer 
finding himself prepared for such an immortality. 

It is impossible to do more than just to giye a 
glance at the mere outlines of a thought or two on 
this subject. It so happens, howeyer, that^ as the 
one or two things which all religions (other than 
Christianity) have had in common, are those which 
constitute the points of comparison between them 
and the Christian system^ in relation to our present 

p 2 
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subject, the argument may be made, for our imme- 
diate purpose, very comprehensive and very brief. • 

All religions, then, it is to be obser^ed, have in* 
variably taught, by rite or dogma, such things as 
these : — ^that human nature was not innocent, not in 
the same condition it was in at first, but corrupt and 
poUuted ; that men were to live in another life, but 
that from the displeasure of the gods, on account 
of their wickedness, there were obstacles in the way 
of their future felicity ; that the diviiiities, therefore, 
were to be propitiated by sacrifice, and the soul 
cleansed by some process of purification, Por these 
purposes, altars, victim8, and priests, spiinldings 
and ablutions, abounded ; they were everywhere to 
be met with, as entering into the essentials of reli- 
gious service. Now, the spiritual idea underlying all 
this, so far as our present subject requires it to be 
uncovered, is obviously this : — death will introduce 
men into the presence of the immortal gods, but to 
prepare them for that, to enable them to pass into 
the upper world without fear, they must have their 
bad deeds expiated by the presentation of an adequate 
atonement, and their souls washed through the 
virtue of ritual purifications, and the instrumentality 
oî priestly mediation. The basis of this entire 
structure of thought would seem to have lain here, 
— that the ideas of sin and guilt were twined in with 
those instincts of humanity which oríginated the 
idea of a future life« Conscience affirmed the trutli 
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of tradition^ and aggravated the apprehension of 
the DÌYÌne anger. Hence sprang vague notions of 
the insuffîciency of human virtue, the miserable con- 
dition of the race, the necessity for some arrangement 
to adjust matters between earth and heaven, and for 
something like a sanctifying influence on the soul, 
in order to reinstate man in the favour of the gods, 
and to fit him for that immortal life which was 
supposed to await the purified and the good. 

There can be no doubt, I thinlc, that these, or 
something like them, were the elementary ideas 
which pervaded all the difíerent systems of religion 
that prevailed in the ancient world. They are those 
which were every where embodied in the altar and the 
YÌctim, the priestly aspersion and the sacred stream. 
They are to be met with yet, wherever idolatry pre- 
vails, that is, wherever you find religion among 
nntaught nations, more or less distinctly indicated. 
It is thus that significant religious rites, embodying 
the ideas suggested, stand as interpreters of the 
sentiments of the race, and reveal to us the profound 
impressions of Humanity in relation both to the past 
and the future. They seem to give expre3sion to 
man^s consciousness of some great disaster having 
once happened to him, of his hope that its efiects 
might be counteracted here, and he himself raised 
to goodness and happiness in another state, — since 
they appear to be, themselves, a sort of rude process 
for meeting the workings of the past calamity, and 
for securing the future wished-for result. 
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Of courae yoa all know that thatfonn af ChrintÌMìîty 
which the leUgìoiu man of the preaent lectme is sap- 
posed to haye embraced^ indades in it, aooording to 
its own mode of eipressing than, all theae ideas. 
We do not at present inqiiire^ whether these ideas 
are tnie or ùìae in themselYes^ — ^nor whether they 
constitate the right or wrong interpretation of the 
Christian book8. We don^t tonch either of these 
qaestions jnst now. The only thing we look at is 
the íact^ which nobody will dispute^ that there is 
such a thing among ns as the Gospel^ and such a 
thing as tbe interpretation of that Gospd according 
to the Eyangelical form of it. Whether the thing 
itself be Diyiae^ or whether this particolar form of it 
be the rìght one^ are questions we do not at present 
entertain. It is enough to know that there are men^ 
— and that the rehgious man of our lecture is among 
them^ — ^whose faith embraces the ideas to which we 
refer; — ^that is to say, who beUeve that men are 
sinners ; that Humaûity is not in its primitive condi- 
tion, but spiritually dislocated by a fall, and morally 
defiled by actual guilt; that it has before it an 
immortal Ufe; that death wìll introduce it to the 
presence of God ; that to stand before Him without 
fear, it is necessary for sin to be done away by 
pardon, and for the soul itself to be purified and 
restored ; that for this purpose, to meet the supposed 
condítion of the race, the Gospel comes with its 
Bedeemer and its redemption, its atoning sacrifice 
and sanctifying Spirit ; — and that, in virtue of what 
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ìs accomplished/or them by the oney and in thém by 
the other^ they can rejoìce in the posaession of all that 
they want as a preparation for etemity. They think 
themselyes the objects of God's mercy, and that they 
ere the subjects of an influence which purìfies the 
heart^ which aids them in the pursuit of ^' all holy 
conyersation and godliness^'^ makes yirtue a neces- 
sity^ proYÌdes for their progress in goodness^ and has 
for its ultimate objeet such a state of feeUng and 
conduct, such an inward and outward life^ as shall 
'^ make them meet for the inheritance of the saints 
in light.^' '* Without hohness no man shall see the 
Lord.^' '^Blessed are the pure in heart^ for they 
shall see God.^' ^' The blood of Jesus Chrìst his Son 
eleanseth from all sin.^' " Not by works of right- 
eousness which we have done^ but according to His 
mercy He sayed us, by the washing of regeneration^ 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost.^^ In these, 
and such like words^ the men we are speaking of 
Titter their behefs. 

If we could assume here the truth and reaUty of 
the Chrístian system, our argument would have to 
proceed On a comparison between the sacrifices, the 
ablutions, the priests and,services of Heathenism, and 
the Christian form of the same things, — as to their 
ability to secure for man that preparation for ap- 
pearíng in the presence and ec^ying oommunion with 
God, which the two systems, properly understood^ 
alike represent^ each in its own way, as constituting 
the distinction of man^s anticipated íuture life. We 
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are precluded^ however^ {rom doing this^ by the 
nature and neceasities of the argument we are 
pursuing. For anything we are yet supposed to 
know^ the Christian reUgion is just hke eyery other 
reUgion^ so far as its objective truth is concemed, 
The heathen had their notions of the gods^ of the 
condition of man^ of what constituted acceptable 
sacrifice, of the efficacy of this, and so on, — and the 
Christian has his notions touching the same things ; 
— ^but there is no extemal reality anywhere existingy 
or that ever did exist^ answering to the ideas of either 
the one or the other. Neither of the systems ís to be 
understood as anything more than the ìmpressions of 
certain minds as subjectively affected by the same sort 
of thoughts^ — the modes in which each class embodied 
for itself these impressions^ — ^impressions respecting 
what neither could hnow anything about^ properly 
speaking. Heathenism and. Christianity^ then^ are 
alike to be understood as this^ and nothing more^ — 
as the notions of two different classes of men 
respecting spiritual things, together with certain 
outward forms and 8ervices by which these notions 
are symboUcally indicated, or in connexion with which 
they are verbally professed. 

Reasoning upon this hypothesis^ you perceive^ we 
cannot say that the Christian will be better prepared 
for the next state^ which he and other religionists are 
supposed to expect in common^ because they put 
their trust in hes, while his objects of belief are 
spiritual facts^ actually Divine and efficient, designed 
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and reyealed by God hìmself for the express purpose 
of âtting Humanity for that future life of which it is 
capable^ and for which it is made ; — ^we cannot say 
this, because we are to reason, at present, on the 
«upposition that what is belieyed by Heathen and 
Christian aUke^ as means for preparing man for 
fáturity, is equally «n-real, — each^ indeed^ has his 
ideas of the process of preparation, but there are only 
ideas in both cases. It is to be understood that they 
may be both right respecting the nature of man^s 
future life ; — it may be true that that life will be such 
as to make necessary for our enjoying it — in addition 
to the YÌrtuous and moral acts which the Deist 
depends on for acceptance with God — some such 
merciful arrangement^ and some such inward purifi-* 
cation^ as the two religionists think to be required ; 
but, as to the reaHty of such arrangement by the 
one kind of sacrifice or the other, and as to the reality 
of an intemal purification by either outward rites or 
DÌYÌne influence, this is not to be supposed in either 
case. Each system is to be regarded as only the 
peculiar form in which the thoughts and feelings of 
men have tried to embody themselves. 

Since, then, all religionists are, by this hypothesis, 
on a level, as to the truth of their respective systems 
of religion, though it may tum out that theîr notions of 
Úiefuture may be right, our inquiry now is, — sup- 
posing this should prove to be the case, which would be 
most lîkely^ as a matter of fact^ to find himself pre- 
pared for the future as it is now pictured to us, — ^the 
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man who has a Heathen spiritual life in him^ or the 
man that has a Christian spirítual life in him? 
Granting that both of the systems of rehgion are^ 
objectively considered^ alike unreal^ we ask, which of 
them would be connected with such a state of sub-^ 
jectÌYÌty in its adherents, — of thought, emotion, 
purpose, behaviour, — as would be the most likely to 
fit them for that kind of immortality which all^ on 
both sides^ profess to expect ? 

It can require but few words to reply to this ques. 
tion. Granting that there is no Divine priest or 
sacrifice to be put in contrast with the animal expia- 
tions and the human priesthood of Heathenism; 
and that there is no Heavenly spiritual influence^ 
immediately regenerating and sanctifying the soi]], 
to be contrasted with the ritual aspersions and 
washings of a bodily service ; — allowing aU this, two 
questions may be put, the answers to which might 
throw some light on the general inquiry just in- 
dicated; these questions relate, to the probable in- 
fluence on the mind and character of the t^'^o systems 
iespectively ? — and to their moral results, as a matter 
offact? 

The latter of these questions is one which admits 
of a reply so directly in favour of what we are pre* 
pared to maintaÌD^ and so undeniably true^ that it 
hardly seems worth while to entertain the first. It 
may, however, give greater completeness to the 
argmuent to do so. The points for you to observe, 
then, in relation to the first question, are these : — 
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What Bort of spirítual life would be likely to be 
produced by a man^s believing^ and in eamest 
sinceríty acting oiit^ what is taught and enforced in 
the Chrístian books ; — ^What sort of a spirítual life 
would be hkely to be produced by a man's believing 
in any system of Heathenim, and by his eamest 
deyotedness to the rítes^ sacrífices^ and services of 
the temple; — ^and, lastly^ Which of these two men 
would be best fitted^ by his inward^ spiritual life^ for 
a fiiture state^ to be spent^ let us say^ in association 
with Diyine or beatified immortals ? 

Bead the New Testament, and seríously consider 
what spirítual and moral effects it seems calculated 
to produce^ if sincerely believed and deeply felt, 
Supposing that it is not true that men are sinners— 
the assumed ground of necessity for the Gospel — or 
not so to the extent that it seems to affirm ; supposing 
it is not true that God is offended^ or can be offended^ 
by human transgression ; supposing that He did not 
send Chríst to redeem the world^ — ^that He does not 
give the Holy Spirít to renew and purífy the heart, — ► 
that He does not hear prayer^ nor impart daily grace^ 
nor do anything else that Christians suppose Him to 
do to save their souls and promote their holiness : — 
still, is it not obviou8 that the power of what they 
beheve — ^things which, so far, become realities to 
them, — is it not obríous, that the power over them 
for good of these things must be immense? Will 
not the New Testament idea of sin tend to keep men 
from it? May it not reform the character by 
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leading io repçntance^ soften the heart by excitmg 
contrítion^ increase the tendemess and susceptibility 
of the conscience^ and in many other ways constrain 
an indÌYÌdual to hate evil^ and to choose good ? 
May not the thought of ^* the love of God/' in '^the 
gift of His Son/^ for ^^ the salyation of the world/' — 
howeyer intangible the idea may be which the state-> 
ment contains^ — yet, as something suggestiye of 
great and affecting thoughts^ wonderful in relation 
to God, deeply interesting in respect to man^ — may 
not this^.when eamestly believed and felt^ almost act 
upon the soul as if the objective belief was a reality î 
Only think what sort of spirítual impressions must 
be produced on the man who really believes that 
'^Chríst died for his sins^ and rose again for hís 
justification ; " that " He ascended into heaven/' 
'' appears in the presence of Otoá for us/' and " can 
save to the uttermost all that come unto 6od by 
Him;^^ — ^that^ as a Chrístian^ he is to show that 
'' the grace of God, which bringeth 8alvation^ 
teacheth him to deny all ungodhness and worldly 
lusts^ and to live soberly, ríghteously, and godly in 
the world ; '^ that if he commits any wickedness^ he 
is " an enemy to the cross of Chríst ; " that '* he ì& 
to be holy as 6od is holy ; ^' that he is a '^ temple 
of the Holy Ghost/^ because "the Spirít of God 
dwells îh him;'' that he is one of a ''spirítual 
príesthood/' who háve '' to present their very bodies 
as living sacrífices, holy and acceptable unto Gk)d;^*^ 
that deliberate sin would in him partaike of the nature 
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of sacnlege^ inyolying at once the desecration of a 
temple and the apostasy of a priest; that devout 
emotíons, and pure thoughts^ and correct purposes, 
and all things within him that are good, are from 
God^ — ^BUggestions and results of spiritual influence, 
an infiuence to be obtained by prayer^ and preseryed 
by watchfuhiess ? Only think, too^ of the feelings 
with which a simple^ deyout^ eamest Christian may 
hail the Sabbath^ — '^This is the day which the 
Lord hath made^ we will rejoice and be glad in it/' 
Think of the sentiments that may be nourished by 
worship, by reUgious sympathy, by sacramental 
communion, and by '^ fellowship in the breaking of 
bread and in prayers/^ All these things may be 
nothing to others, — but how real and affecting are 
they " to him that beüeveth ! ^' Let the whole of 
them be supposed to rest on no corresponding ex-» 
temal tmth^ — extemal to the mìnd of the Christian 
himself^ — ^yet to him — whose inward being is spiri* 
tuaUy and morally moulded by them all — ^it ìs yery 
obyious that they must be productiye of great and 
sensible results. One influenced by such supposed 
truths, and habitually attending to certain engage^ 
ments^ priyate and public, * congruous to them> 
beUeyed to be '^ means of grace^^^ — why^ such a man 
tnmt be a person of pure thoughts^ holy feelings, 
great conscientiousness, eleyated moraUty, haring 
Sn and about him ^yerything yoû can think of! 
not only for a character of strong and masculine 
secular yirtue^ but for one that should be dis« 
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tinguiiihed by the preseiice and tlie power ûf ä 
Diyìne element^ whioh his persuasions and belief 
woold seem so calculated to create. I am not pre- 
tending that all professed Christians are what I 
describe: — I am supposing a person really to be 
what he professes to be, — to have received, as it 
were^ on his soul (to use the figure of St« Paul) the 
exact impression of '^that monld of doctrine into 
which he was cast'' by the act of believing the 
Grospel to be true. I am not denying^ either^ that 
there may be many things presented to the man's 
faith^ in the New Testtment^ which are startling and 
mysterious ; and I am ready to admit that there are 
other things which some persons thìnk (and not 
unnaturally) must be injurious to morals ; but, in 
relation to these, I beg to assert that plain^ devout, 
Christian men are not distinrbed by the one class of 
things, and that they do not feel or understand the 
ethers in the sense of the objectors ; while, with 
respeet to the general argument, I conclude by 
affirming that the uniform tone of the Christian 
books, taken as a whole, is so thoroughly and com-> 
pletely in favour of virtue, founded upon and flowing 
from ^^ Godliness/' afid that such people as our 
own religiously good man, so live aûd breathe, and 
have their spirìtual being in the light and atmo- 
sphere which this tone of the books generates, — ^that 
there can be no doubt as to what I have described 
being the actual result of the belief öf Christianity 
ÌQ a multitude of cases, as therecan be none of its 
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beÌBg the probable result of anything like sincere/ 
éamest^ and actiye faith. I do not at present assert 
the tmth of Christianity ; but I do assert the 
excellence of that inward life and that actual 
character^ which Christianity^ whether in itself tme 
or false^ is adapted to produce — ^when thoroughly 
belieyed and fairly carried out. 
- Now, what sok of a spiritual or diyine man was 
Heathenism likely to produce ? Supposing its sub- 
jects to haye had the idea of sin^ of Diyine displea- 
sure^ atonement by a propitiatory sacrifice^ purifi- 
eation by priestly rites^ — ^was there anything likelÿ 
to be effected in the way of deep^ spiritual impression 
on the soul and heart^ by ideas confined to the sup- 
posed effîciency of an extemal ritualism ? Do we 
know of anythìng like a grand system of doctrine^ 
that was eyer associated with Fagan superstition ? 
Were there eyer in connexion with them such yiews 
of the Diyine character as Christianity would seem 
io suggest? Were there to be found anywhere, in 
any tçmple, or as the record of the facts of any reli- 
gion^ sacred books of such a tendency as to what is 
pure, yirtuous, and deyout, as those of the New 
Testament^ the Frophets^ or the Fsalms? Had 
Pagans^ or haye they, rites of worship, with instmc- 
tions and exhortations connected with worship^ likely 
to inspire holy emotions, to purify the heart, to 
stimulate to goodness^ and to restrain from eyil ? 
Let the old worshippers at the ancient temples hayé 
been eyer so sipcere in.their belief,— let them haye 
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leen éver so conscientious ìn diseharging what we 
should call their religious duties^ — was the nature 
QÌ their beliefs^ and the nalure of their sacred en- 
gagements such as^ becoming to the men objective 
realitìes and habitual service^ were Ukely to produce^ 
to nourish^ and to sustain^ spiritual hfe and yirtuoufi 
habits ? 

The guestion of fact may determine this best. 
Whatever may be the ideas^ then^ which, philoso* 
phically speaking^ may be said to underlie all reli- 
gious systems^ and which were, in fact, there can be 
little doubt^ the ideas that originated them; and, 
whatever impressions the rites of Heathenism might 
aeem adapted to have produced in respect to sin, re^ 
pentance, purity, and so on ; — ^was it not the fact, 
that the senrices of the temple ahnost universally 
got associated with infamous practices ? Were not 
the gods themaelves habitually represented to the 
popular mind as if they were the patrons of all 
wicfcednessî If it be true, that the gods of a 
nation will generally fumish its standard of morality, 
will not that^ which was in this way fomished by 
Faganism, be found to be absolutely andcontemptibly 
lower than what many a Pagan might have made 
for himself f Did not Idolatry come to look^ as if 
the worst of men had taken hold of their worst pas« 
ttons^ aggravated and enlarged them to the dimen-- 
sbns of a god^ and then thrown them into the aky 
to constitute the character of the divinities there, — 
so that the heavens above usj bending as a beautiful 
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overhanging mirror, was made to reflect nothing but 
the most offensiye enormities of earth ? Did Pa- 
ganism^ as a reliŷion, ever pretend to teach moraUty 
at all ? Had not the heathen to get their notions of 
virtue rather at the schools than at the temple, — 
rather from the philosopher thau the priest? In 
short^ is it not true^ that the language of Peter is as 
exact as it is forcible^ that the religions of the 6en- 
tiles were '^abominable idolatries ; ^^ and is not the 
statement of St. Paul true^ that " it is a shame eyen 
■to speak of those things that were done of them in 
secret ? " What sort of a spiritual hfe would theirs 
be whose yery rehgion was productiye, as a matter 
of fact, only of '^the unfruitful works of darkness V 
It was not the sdfish enyy of a riyal, the yulgar 
mdeness of a low mind that had no taste for the 
elegant and beautiful^ and that could not appreciate 
the graceful polytheism of the 6reek, — it was not 
this that prompted in one who had succeeded in 
tuming many of them to goodness^ the buming 
words — ^^This I say, therefore, and testify in thc 
Lord^ that ye henceforth ẁalk not as other 6entiles 
walk^ in the yanity of their mind^ haying the under- 
standing darkened^ being alienated from the life 
,of 6od through the ignorance that is in them^ 
because of the bhndness of their heart: who^ 
being past feeling^ have giyen themselyes oycr 
.iinto lasciyiousness^ to work all uncleanness with 
.greediness.^' 

'^But" he adds, "ye have not so leamed Christ,'* 
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And^ in opposition to onr exposition of Üie froits o£ 
Heathenism^ we proceed to say tbat, as a matter o£ 
fact, whcther itself be a true or Divine thing or not, 
Christianity has, somehow or other, produced great 
and beneficial results in the world, on indiyidual 
character and on society at large. It has enlightened 
the ignorant, and converted the bad, and raised the 
fallen, and purified the polluted, and strengthened 
the weak, and, in every age, wherever it has been 
allowed to act for itself, and as itsâf, it has been 
both the producing power and the conservative 
element of virtue. Where it has been corrupted 
and debasedj till it became a priesthood, a ritualism^ 
and an idolatry, hke the Heathtaiism it subdued, it 
has often been attended with many of the resnlts of 
earlier errors, by virtually restoring them in another 
form. It has nothing to do with this but to lament 
and condemn it, nor have we anything else to do 
with it either. Let Christianity be loofced at where 
it has " free course " according to its origrnal natuie 
and aim ; where its books are open as the property 
of the people ; where its serrices include vocal in- 
struction as well as worship ; and where it has not 
been transformed into a mere system of ^' histrionic^' 
sy.boli«n. me.ver it is i^ as a gr«.t, 
divine, spiritual reality, and acts upon men with the 
force of that, is it not undeniable tfaat indi^idoals 
are made by it eminently good, — that the virtue of 
the Church has to be iTegulated by rules whìch the 
world regards as unnecessarily strict^ — ^and that the 
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standard of virtue gets elevated and purified^ never- 
theless^ in general society ? Why, the secondary or 
reflex influence of the Gospel has been greatly con- 
ducive to the iniprovement of manfcind. In Christiari 
nations^ it has influenced for the better the tone of 
feeling, the principles of morals^ the habits of life; 
it has caused what was done and tolerated ìn 
Heathendom^ to be condemned and shunned as 
críminal and infamous; it has extinguiahed pubUe, 
sanguinary sports, and has deepened and elevated, 
enlai^ed and purified, private virtue. In Pw^test- 
ant countries^ at least^ the phüosopher has had to 
leam morahty from the priest, — ^the systems of the 
schools have been less pure than that of the Church. 
Especially let it be noted — ^for, however it may have 
been accounted for^ it is a simple fact — ^that thoae 
who have professed what is denominated the Evan- 
geUcal form of the Gospel^ and even those who 
have included in that certain views and ínterpreta- 
tions of doctrine apparently, in theory, dangerous to 
morals^ — ^let it be remarked that among such^ more 
than among other of the Christian aects^ people 
have abounded^ who, singularly enough^ have been 
the most devout and holy in their lives^ the most 
precise in their notions of behaviour, the most 
scrupulous in thdr conduct^ and^ in all rei^pects^ the 
most excellent^ liberal^ and benefioent of men. 

Now, if there is any truth in all this, — «nd I, 
for my part, believe it, in the main^ to be all troe ; if 
such be the case, — ^if the teiídmcy of the two things 

q2 
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we liave compared be as we have descrìbed^ and 
if the facts connected with them be as we have 
described, is it not òbviou8 — ^to put again our 
fonner inquiry — ^that, mpposmg it should tum 
out that man's future life is something that 
will require — in addition to every-day, secular 
virtue, — purity of heart^ spiritual affections^ the 
results of contrition, sanctity, faith^ with every- 
thing else that goes to make up a real^ inward, 
divine life, — a life, deep as to its foundations in the 
essence of our being, great in its fruits in the vÌ8Ìble 
maniifestations of a godIike man^ — if, I say, human 
immortality is found to be of a nature to require all 
this^ would it not be simply a waste of words to 
attempt to prove, that, whether Christianity itself be 
true or not, the man that is true to ity will not only 
be as well prepared for thé duties and enjoyments of 
such a life, but far better prepared for it, than any 
other religionist whatever ? 

I have confined the argument to a comparison of 
the tendency and results of the Gospel, with the 
tendency and results of those religious systems which 
it so extensively succeeded and displaced, I have not 
thought it necessary to refer to Mohammedanism^ and 
to contrast its notions óf heaven^ and its proposed 
mode of preparing for it, with those of Christianity. 
If all be true that is currently reported of the 
Mohammedan^s " idea^' of the paradise he expects^ 
the consistent Christian^ it would havetobe admitted, 
could not be particularly well prepared for it. He 
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would haye^ howeyer^ in himself^ by the eyerlasting and 
ìmmutáble laws of the uniyerse^ what would contri- 
bute to his satisfaction in any world to which he might 
betake himself^ or to which he might be sent^ on 
accouDt of his nnfitness for enjoying the society of the 
celestial aborigines ! We don^t dwell upon this ; for, 
though it eyen should be found that there is a Uttle 
colouring in the popular notions of the Turldsh 
paradìse^ it canhardly be ìncumbent upon us^ on the 
score of doing justice to the Arabian prophet^ to con- 
sider his religion as something to be compared with 
Christianity by itself. I am well aware^ howeyer, 
that some might think that it has such a claim, not 
only from some of its supposed peculiarities of belief, 
but from thé fact of its haying at its outset super- 
seded certain forms of a degenerate Christianity. I 
think it enough to say only this one thing j — What- 
eyer may be the true nature and the practical 
infiuence of orthodox Islamism, we can hardly 
imagine that the character of God, or the constitu- 
tion of things, is such, that he will fail, at the last 
audit, who has spiritually " put on Jesus Christ/^ if 
the yirtuous man of the Koran and the mosque 
passes successfuUy. 

VI. 

We haye now done with comparisons. The argu- 
ment must assume another form. Haying proyed, 
if we haye been hitherto successful, that for the 
possible immortality of Atheism, the supposed im- 
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moitality of Peìsm^ and the expected isimwrtality of 
all religionists^ our religiously yirtuoas ChrifltiaD man 
will be fully prepared ; tbat he cannot^ in fact^ find 
himself «nprcpared for etemal life, seeing that whieh- 
ever of the three theories referred to ehould prove to 
be the tnie one^ he will be in a better condition to 
face the truth than the aereral adherents of the 
theories themaelves ; — ^haying proved this, one thìng 
more remains to be done. 

We have stood hcre, for some time, on the broad 
platform of religious belief, ak>ng with the repre- 
sentatiyes of many faiths ; we have Iooked out to see 
whât was to be seen, and we have come to the con- 
clusion, that the Christian believer wiîl be better 
fitted for a perfectly pure and godÌike immortality, if 
that should be intended for us^ than the disciples of 
any other religion. We now propose to take one step 
more,- — to make another upward movement, md thus 
to stand on the highest eIevation we think ìt possible 
to reach; — that is to say, we wiU go with the 
Christian to his own pecuhar point of view, the place 
of vÌ8Ìon which is exclusively his, and we will staod 
there for a while with him, and with him aìane. We 
propose Iooking from his post of ob8ervation, noticing 
what it is that he professes to see, and how it is 
that he expects to reach it. We wiU then inquire, — 
not whether his Christian preparation for immortality 
will best secure his fitness for enjoying it, which 
would be ito fall into the fallacy against which we 
have been wamed, but — which is altogether anotlier 
questian — ^whether there is not eomethìng about the 
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whole thing — ^the idea of the Christian futurity and 
the Christian idea of what is necessary to secure it, 
— ^which make8 it impossible, or next to impossible, 
to avoid the conclusion, that the Gospel of Christ is 
ucither sí conjectural theory of another life, nor a 
mere embodiment of the subjectiye ideas of a 
number of eamest though mistaken men, but an 
actually true and DÌYÌne thing; the only truth ; the 
exclusively positive or objective reality, in this 
worid of ours, belonging to the subject of the 
present lecture ; that which has been given by God, 
for the express purpose of revealing to man ^'life 
and immortahty/^ and affording him the means of 
preparation for it ? 

I am not going to inyestigate or discuss all the 
evidences in support of Christianity. That is not 
required by the duty I have undertaken. I only 
propose rapidly to sketch a very few thoughts strìctly 
confined io the subject on hand. The object of these, 
as already intimated^ wiU be to show, that there 
are things about the Gospel, in relation to this great 
questioQ of a fiiture life, — ^and perhaps we might say 
in relation to the still greater ^uestion conneeted 
with the ground of our preparation for it, which, 
when thoughtfully looked at, seem to form them- 
Belves into a pregumption that we have really found 
something like certainty; — which warrant us to 
beheve, that, in Christianity, we have not only an 
instrument which will prepare a man for any futurity, 
and thus make him safe on the hypotheses of others, 
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— ^but the trae ìdea of futurity itself, the Diyine 
unyeihng of that immortal hfe which awaits the 
world. If this be the caae^ it may tum out^ not only 
that the Christian ìa better prepared than others for 
what may be behind the dark curtain^ but that othera 
might be wisely employed in inquiring whether they 
are really prepared for it at all. 

I shall confine my remarlcB to the two things which 
haye been abeady indicated^ — ^the Christian idea of a 
f uture life^ and the Christian idea of the process of 
prq)aration. And here^ let it at once be understood, 
that I take these things, not according to any new or 
refined interpretation of the Christian books^ but just 
as they have always been taken andtaught^ — thougfa 
it may be^ with some slight difference of iUustration. 
I espedaUy indude in the first thing referredto, in 
the plain^ literal meaning of the words^ '^ the resurrec- 
tión of the dead;^' and I icclude in the second^ the 
doctrine of mediation ; — ^^ the redemption of the 
world by Jesus Chríst;^^ a direct^ supematural inter- 
position of God, through Him^ in order to ''the 
forgiveness of sin/' dehyery from its consequences, 
and " the opening of the kingdom of heaven to all 
bdieyers.'' 

The Christian idea of a future life^ is^ on the whole^ 
pecuhar. It is not that of philosophy^ nor that of the 
religions that preyaìled in the world previous to the 
advent^ or contemporaneously with it. The immor- 
tality of thc Gospel is not simply the ímmortality of 
the soul, — ^it is the immortaUty of Hvmcmity. It is 
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numthat is to live hereaíter^ and whose whole nature^ 
80 to speak^ is to be perpetuated for ever. The New 
Testament, indeed^ intímates thepossibility of a state 
of consciousness immediately after death^ but its great 
idea is the resurrection of the dead. The dead may 
not only live as digembodied spirits, but they are to 
live offain as men. They are to possess what is termed 
a '^spiritual body;^' — a structure, it would seem^ so 
ÜT matenal as to be dÌBtingnished by form and visi- 
bility^ but in such a sense '^ spiritual/' — so free from 
the grossnesses of matter^ — ^as to be without the 
" humiliations '' of the " natural body.'^ It will not 
be dependent on food; it will perhaps be capable of 
almost ceaseless activity; it will be endowed with 
''power/' invested with ''glory/' and '^ncorruptible.'' 
Man will not present^ in the next state^ what^ to 
some thoughtful minds^ is one of the greatest mys- 
teries of this : — the meness, that is to say^ of an intel- 
lectual^ moral, and spiritual intelligence^ conscious to 
itself of high aspirations and of the force of strong^ 
irrepressible instincts towards the Infinite^ with a 
nature the same in its impulses and appetites with 
that of the beasts of the stable and the sty ! '^ They 
shall hunger no more^ neither shall they thirst any 
more^ neither shall the sun light upon them^ nor any 
heat.^^ " In the resurrection, they neither marry nor 
are given in marnage^ but are as the angels of Gk)d 
in heaven. Neither can they dieJ^ " We are citizens 
of heaven^ fpom whence also we Iook for the Saviour, 
our Lord Jesus Christ^ who shall change our vile 
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body^ (the body of hnmìlistioii,) that ìt may be 
fashioned like imto His own glorious body, by that 
power by which He is able to sabdoe all things imto 
himself/^ There are intimatioiis, too^ of such a 
change being wrought on the vöy world itself, by 
the purífying fìre of the predicted conâagration^ as 
shall ât it for beooimng the abode of immortal and 
gloriâed humanity. "The heavens being on fire 
shall be dissolyed^ and the eiements shall mdt with 
fenrent heat. Nevertheless we, according to His 
promise, look for new hearens and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness/' The state of things 
to which the new condition of men will give rise, and 
the circumstances by which they will find themselves 
surrounded^ are sufficiently indicated by yarious 
suggestive descriptions of the future. Humanity is 
to be perfectly virtuous ; it is to be without sin, and 
to be freed from the future possibility of sin ; it is to 
be exalted in knowledge, purity, and joy; it is to 
feel itself in the immediate presence of God ; it is to 
be with Christ; it is to hve a life of worship, — 
worship in unison with other order» of being, as well 
as according to its own appropriate sentiments ; and 
it is to do everythÌBg with so special a regard to 
Grod, that its whole being wiU seem to be absorbed in 
continued and ceasdess Divine service. Now, this 
theory of the future, taken as a whole, is, I think, 
peculiar to the Gospel. The resnrrection of the dead, 
the "change^^ of the living, the immortality of 
Humanity, with all that they include, belong to it, ia 
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theìr ftúness and perfection^ exc]usively and alone. 
I am disposed to say^ that the peculìaríty of the idea^ 
itstangibleness so to speak, its simple grandeur^ its 
seeming to have about it what appears to meet the 
demands of «philosophy when aided by faith, though^ 
previous to its discovery, phUosophy by itself might 
not have been competent to conceive or suggest it ; — 
I am disposed to say^ that these things constitute a 
presumption in favour of the Divine orígin of the 
thought. If a person were to try to form the most 
perfect conception he could^ of a sublime immortality 
fwr man as man, — ^not simply as a disembodied spirit, 
but as carrying with him something analogous to his 
present nature^ — ^he could not form a better one than 
that of Chrístianity ; and if;, in some happy moment^ 
he hit upon this^ he wouìa want for its realization all 
those things with which the Chrístian futurelife is to 
be intrpduced; and all those with which man is then^ 
according to its promise^ to be distinguished and 
endowed. There is some hkelihood^ you see^ that 
the Christian theory^ after all^ is the right one. 

With respect to the grouud of preparation for this 
fiiturity^ I select^ as I have said^ the prínciple of 
mediation^ because Chrístianity bases itself on the 
idea of the sinfühiess of the race, the need of forgive- 
ness^ a&d the necessity for something being positively 
done in order to forgiveness being real and e£fective. 
Everything in the Christian system foUows from this^ 
and flows from it, — the inâuences and motives that 
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affect and sustain that yirtue whicli its dìsciple has to 
cultivate as a progressive preparation for its antici* 
pated futnrity. The whole question^ therefore, may 
be made to tum on this one poiût : — ^the EvangeUcal 
idea of the necemty for a grncUms supematural inter' 
vention in order to the /orffiveness of sin, and for 
securing to the sinner a blessed and glorioos 
immortal Ufe. 

It is not to be denied that Ctíristianity comiects 
the forgiyeness of sin with the death of Christ^ 
teaching^ as it does^ that '^ God hath set Him forth as 
a propitiation, that through faith in His blood men 
might receive the remission of sins^ and God be just^ 
and the justifier of him that beheveth/' Men may 
reject Christianity itself because of its so espressly 
affirming this doctrine ; or they may select what is 
moral and devotional in the Scriptures ; in the 
sayings of Jesus and the writings of the Apostles^ 
and they may call this their Christianity ; but very 
few, now-a-days, wül attempt to question that in the 
New Testament, taken as a whole, and grammatically 
interpreted, the doctrine before us stands as a part, 
and an essential part^ .of that edifice of thought 
which the writers of the book beUeved themselves^ 
and which they sought to estabUsh in the world. I 
must put what I wish to advance here in the most 
general and comprehensive form consistent with 
expUcitness, indicating only the Une of thought, 
which you can easily find means further to pursue. 

The Christian idea, then, of the forgiveness of sin 
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is, that it is something which required a direct inter- 
ference with a preyiously fixed system of law, This 
system having been established, sin, or the violation 
of it, must^ according to the natural course of things, 
be followed by punitive results — by way of necessary 
conseque7iee, For these results to be evaded, that is, 
for positive facts belonging to a man not to be 
foUowed by what they would naturally and inevitably 
produce, something must be done, — ^the connexion 
between sin and the consequences of sin, — ^which are 
bound together by the order of the universe, — ^must 
be severed ; — ^in other words, there must be a direct 
interference with the regular, uniform, and proper 
action of all previously fixed laws ; — a miracle, in 
fact, or something equivalent to a miracle, which can 
only proceed from Him who is Lord of the unÌYcrse 
itself. Observe how the case stands; — it may be 
put, perhaps, in the most inteUigible form, by being 
presented through the medium of a figure. The 
great machine of Naturd Law, if it goes on acting 
consistently with itself, must necessarily work the 
raw material of sinful acts into some terrible future 
garment for the sinner. If sin 'ì&forgwen, that must 
mean^ if it means anything adequate to the emer- 
gency, that the natural course of things shall be 
interrupted, — ^that otherwise inevitable efiects shall 
disappear^ and that matters shall be so controUed 
and bent, that there shall not be woven such a web 
as would naturally be produced, but something 
altogether difierent. The sinner shall not come to 
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find himself çlothed wìth fais sins^ wrought^ in tbeir 
results^ into a poisoned robe to eat into his flesh^ 
the proper effect of the imdisturbed operation of 
law ; instead of thìs^ his sins and their results must 
be YÌrtually annihilated^ and there must come to him 
that which would haye been the product of innocence 
or YÌrtue. * 

Now this new power^ in the action and worldng of 
the estabhshed system of things^ is^ according to 
Cbristianity^ communicated to it by atie great super- 
natural act of God, It is not the development of 
some original power inherent in itself^ which would 
only be another manifestation of natural law ; nor is 
it^ on the other hand^ a distinct putting forth of 
supematural energy in the case of each indivìdual 
which would involve a separate miracle whenever 
any one obtained the forgiveness of sins. Taking 
its stand between these two estremesj — ^recognising 
the necessity for something beyond nature^ bot 
avoiding the multiplication of supematural acts^ — 
the Gospel reveals the introduction^ so to speatc^ by 
DÌYÌne interposition^ of a foreign mateiial into the 
original system^ to be worked and woven for the 
advantage of those who should become identified 
with it; or the addition^ if you li^e^ to that system, 
of a new compartmént^ having power to destroy — 
for those who take lefiige in it £rom the action of 
the first — ^the natural nesults of their personal trans- 
gressions; and not only to destroy vbA annihilate 
these^ but to Wìeave out at last on befaalf of itB sub- 
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jects^ accorâing to an established order of ìts own^ 
wfaat would be eqiiÌTalent to the effects of the work- 
ing of the natural system^ bad they not only^neyer 
sinned^ ìmt perfectly fulfilled all righteousness. This 
wpematnral mterference with the system of fired 
law ; — ^this introduction into it of a new material^ or 
this communicating to it a newwction^ or this placing 
within it a new compartment ; or all tbese together^ 
— ^toofc place^ ''once for all/^ by ^^Grod sending his 
Son in the hkeness of sinfol flesh^ and for a sin- 
offering/' that ^^ He who knew no sin being made 
sin for us^ we might be made the righteousness of 
6od in Him.^^ In conseguence of this^ men are 
caJled to repent and beHeve the Gospel ; ^^ whosoever 
beheveth ^^ is^ so to speak^ identified with Him in 
whom he beheve8 ; — ^the natural results of his sins 
wiU be destroyed so far as etemity is concemed^ and 
instead of his reaping their punitìve effects he wiU 
reap the results which will âow from what was aocom- 
phahed for him l^ Cfarist. But in addition to the 
supematural fact o£ ^^Cfarist dying for our sins/^ 
tfaere is estabhsfaed in tfae world^ in consequence of 
tfaat great redemptive act^ a Bivine constitution of 
tfaìngs^ a spiritual economy^ witfain and among tfae 
anangements of eartfa^ wfaicfa takes up^ as it were, 
aH Tvfao are biougfat into contact witfa it, — and 
wfaicfa is adapted also to draw men to itsdbf^ — ^wfaieh 
so aots botfa fofr and iipon tfaem^ as to be adapted te 
work out a favourable issue accordmg to a setihd 
arrangemeat. Tbere was "once'' a direct soper- 
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natural mtervention^ a miraculous putting forth of 
the power of God, in order to meet an inexorable 
necesBÌty ; — but that being done, a gracious consti- 
tution of things is based upon it, — ^the supematural 
then ceases, so far as direct acts are concemed, — ^and 
sin is forgiven (by the annihilation of its results) 
through the orderly aetion of the established laws of 
that gracious constitution, that spiritual economy, 
which is set up in the Church for the salvation of 
the world. It is further affirmed, that the state of 
mind and feeUng which brings an individual into 
vital contact with what was done by the intervention 
of mercy, and the great system of spiritual influenee 
to which he becomes subject as a Christian beUever, 
and humble recipient of God's grace ; — it is affirmed 
that these together are adapted and designed to 
destroy the love of sin in the man^s soul, to deliver 
him from its power, to purify the heart, to produce 
all practical holiness, and so to operate on his habits 
and character that "the righteousness of the law 
is fulfìüed in him, through his walldng not after 
the flesh, but after the Spirit/' The final result is, 
that there comes to be such a harmony between 
hi» state of mind, affections, and conduct, and the 
everlasting and unchangeable prìnciples of moral 
order, as oonstitutes a real, and promotes a con- 
stantly growing, fitness for his entering ddightedly 
into the Divine presence, and feeling himself at 
home in the upper world ! 
- These few thoughts, brief and imperfect as they 
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are^ sufficìently ìllustrate^ as it seems to me^ the 
Chiistian view of the nature of '^ forgiveness," the 
necessity for something to he clivinely efiected in 
order to it, — "mediation/^ '^Eedemptìon," "meet- 
ness for the inheritance of the saints in light/^ and 
so on. I have tried to put before you the central 
idea of the Evangelical system, and nothing else. 
Theologians have too frequently dwelt on the exter- 
nals of the thought, figures^ and analogies in which 
it is clothed in particular texts, or by which it has 
been illustrated by others or themselves. Hence we 
have had statements in explanation of Christ's suf- 
ferings^ their relation to sin and to the punishment 
of sin, — in respect to the limitation or extent of 
His atonement, according to the smaller or larger 
number of those intended to be benefited by it, — 
iu fact, a legal, mercantile, or other balancing of 
one thing with another painfully repulsive, pursued 
often in such a manner as rather to conceal than to 
develop the one, simple central truth. That one 
idea^ is all I have wished at present to set forth. It 
is not necessary for my purpose, that I should inquire 
into hùw it is that Christ's death, or life^ or anything 
He did^ operates to the annihilation of the conse- 
quences of sin; it is enoughtoknow the revealed/flw/ 
that Divine interposition was necessary to this result; 
— ^that that interposition came in the form of a suf- 
fering Redeemer; — and that, whether we under- 
stand, or are capable of understanding, the mode of 
the thing^ or not, there it is ; — God, by this super- 

B 
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oatural mterpontioa^ effects aomethìng wMdi €&& 
seyertliecoimeiìoiibetireen sia and its direct^ nataral 
resolts; *^ aü vfko beüeve^ ean be juBti&ed from all 
thingSj fiom idiich they could not be just^Sed^^ 
through the worldng of oiiginal, £xed law. That k 
the Christian theory, ^ŵether true ot not, and how- 
eyer it may be interpreted or esplained. I must be 
understood as having tried only to exhibit this^ — 
the tbeory of the Goapel itsdf^ — not a theory about 
it. I merely affirm what eTery orthodos Christian 
beKeves, — whatever else he may believe about it, — 
that miracle was needed to secure forgiyeness ; that 
it came in tbe form abeady indicated; and that 
things, through it, are so arranged, that a mirade is 
Bot "wrought in tìbe case of eyery i&dividuaL peni- 
tent. Now, looking at this, (takea thus by ìtself,) 
as the oentrai idea of th£ Cfaristian system^ consi- 
deied as a sch^ie for |aeparing the way for man^s 
seearing etennl life, I am disposed to say, that tbere 
Ì5 a good deal about it to make it probable tíbat it is 
the right osie; — just as the Christûm ìdea of that 
Mi& iissGtí^ has a good deal about it to make it pio- 
baUe thai it, too, is the rigbt theory« So £ar as the 
8id936ct of the present lecture is nmcemed, it will 
oolj be neceBsary to oS^ two obsesraíiona in iUus- 
traiioii of this statement. 

In the feBt pfece, Christíflnity would i^ to be 
BO eonstitntod m to meet tbe vague suggestions aod 
ion^ngs of tíie rdígiofüiâ instijQ£ty as it bas been 
mamfested throu^hout all tim£. £verywherey as we 
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haye seen^ religion took essentially the same form ; 
eyerywhere ìt ìndicated a common apprehension of a 
common loss and a common peril^ and similar ideaa 
of a remedial arrangement. It is at least singnlar. 
and most seriously noticeable^ that when all the rite^ 
symbols^ and institations^ of what may be best termed 
the natural reUgion of humanity have done tbeir 
work^ that whieh comeB to ns as reyeaied by God, is 
fomid to eontain the same ideas^ only nnder DÌYÌne 
and supematurai forms. I belieye that this is to be 
aceoonted for by the fact^ that the rehgioas of the 
heathen were peryersions and corruptions of primitiye 
institntions^ — of symbols andnteswhichwere dÌYÌnely 
appointed immediately on ihe apostasy^ andwere in- 
tended from the first tó be a mtí of palpable pn^hecy 
of the promised DelÌTcrer, and to prefiguie the pecu- 
fiarity of His redemptiye act. The instincts of nature 
found, in the ideas rudely expressed in sacrifíces and 
ablutions, debased as they might be by attendant 
circumstances, something which met its inward eon- 
sciousness, and seemed suited to its moral condition. 
Christianity has a hold on m^ from its felt adapta- 
tion to tfaeir state^ especiaDy when their minds are 
agitated and excited foy eamert inqniry after ^^the 
knowIedge of salyation by the remission of their 
sins/' In this suitableness to human nature of the 
Christian theory, with thecìrcumstance of its spring- 
ing from the system itself being, as it were, the spiri- 
tuid ideal of what was s6ught and longed for through- 
out all time, and in all laads^— in this, there is 

B 2 
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something, I think, which strongly enforces the 
claìms of the Gospel to be accepted as the authorized 
religion of the world. 

In the second place: Christianity not only falls 
in with the blind impulses that struggled to express 
themselves in ancient superstitions^ but also with 
the sentiments^ the discoyeries or demonstrations^ of 
modem philosophy, That philosophy now teaches, 
when attempting to argue against reUgious acts and 
reUgious belief^ that^ properly speakingy and accord- 
ing to the established course of nature^ there cannot 
possibly be the forgiyeness of sin. It refers to the 
system of fíxed law; it dilates on the fact of the 
indissoluble connexion between sin and its results; 
it clearly demonstrates that the idea of forgiyeness 
includes far more than a kind and compassionate 
feeling towards the offender; it sees that it must 
imply a Divine act, a supematural interference with 
the established and immutable canons of exÌ8tencey 
the annihilation by a miracle of the inevitable and 
necessary consequences of conduct; — ^and this, it 
thinks^ is not to be expected. It is arrogant to pray 
for it, — insulting to God to ask Him to do, for your 
personal delivery £pom the fruits of your own positive 
acts, what would amount to a supematural interposi- 
tion on your behalf^ and derange the law or order of 
the universe ! No ; things must just take their own 
course^ and the sinner must take the consequences of 
his own sin. There is no help for it. Evil must 
inevitably propagate itself ; it will exert its iníluences 
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<m the evil-doer, in punitiye results^ nobody can tell 
how long. He must submit to bear them^ as well as 
he can^ with such hope as he may find possible that 
they may come in time perhaps to exhaust themselves^ 
or that something may happen^ or be evolved, here- 
after, by which he may discover that Nature can 
relieve him, or through which he may be taught to 
reheve himself! This is the gospel of modem 
phìlosophy. On its own principles it is perfectly 
just. Christianity, too, corroborates its conclusions, 
by assuming them as the ground and reason of the 
relief which it proposes to faith, urges upon sin, and 
offers to sorrow. Forgi^eness, it says, does require, 
because of the fact of an estabhshed system of 
natural law, a ^j9^-natural, or Divine arrangement, 
in order to the annihilation of the consequences of 
crime; and then it announces that what is required 
has actually been done^ — " for ẁhat is impossible to 
man is possible with 6od.^' It may not be amiss to. 
go back to the Theories that have been before us of 
the world and man, especially the first two, and to 
notice for a moment Ìow they appear, when thought- 
fiilly looked at through the medium of the light in 
which we now stand. We will test them bv the 
touch of this one thoughty — supernatural interference, 
Divine interposition, departwre from the order and 
course of nature, mediation, nûracle, or whatever 
name you may choose to give it, — the denial of 
which is the supposed foundation of all rationahsm ; 
the admission of which is essential to the true idea 
of Christianity, 
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The Athrâtic bjpotlietis, which denies the Peiv 
Bonality of God^ aBct the posnbility of a future life for 
maii^ caimot of coarse inYolye in it anything miracaloas 
ìn the senae of what is aupeniatara}^ because it admits 
Bothing superior to NatUre; but it may inyolye in it 
what is m*natu;al, and it does so^ as I think^ to such 
an extent aa is far more incrediUe than any Christian 
Biîracle that was eyer heard of. Some pbäosophers 
eaiin0t beli£ve in the forgiyeness of sin^ beeanse that 
must mean, if it means anything, thepositiye annihihu- 
tíon of the resnlts of action ; but Atheism goes a great 
âeal f urther than this^ for it proirides f or the absoiate 
annihilatioii of the actors! It annihilates mmd. 
Âccûrding to it^ matter is immortal^ but mind dies. 
The one changes its form, but continues toexist as an 
essential entity; the other is destined to absolute 
nothingness. Nay^ matter is em^loyed in the produc- 
tion of mind ; it yirtuaUy creates it ; it brings ìnto 
existence whatmasters ìtselfy comprehends the umyersey 
counts^ nnmbers^ and measures the stars, is capable of 
a noble sf»iitual life^ inyents 6od^ is the inspirer of 
holy thoughts and the source of heroic achieyement ! 
There is the eyer-rolling tide crf newly-o'eated minds 
gushing f(»rth through the action of matter, — this 
matter neyer being annihilated^ but^ through ceaseless 
ehanges, remaining the same, inyested with Üie attri- 
butes of etemal being ; no partÌGle of it is eyer lost^ 
eyer has been, or ever can be; — ^but thc w(mderfal 
entities we call minds, for whkh all things would seem 
tobaye been made^ and to which they are-subseryient^ 
these all die ! — ^they are made to be lost^ amûhilated» 
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destrc^ed!' that ia^ they aere wa»ted; — the m(Mit jHroâigal 
sort of waste tàal caa be coneeiyed ; and tlûs^ too^ ixt 
a imÍYerse in whieh; iBOthing is wasted ; 2BdA by the 
moyemeirts aod ccmstitution of thsafe Natinre whose very 
sotd and essence seem to be thnft l In cwrythinç 
else she is pennrioiis; äbe ne\rer wastes a patch or a 
thread ; she preser^es her old clothes^ her gowns and 
petticoats> h€r &ílls smd foirbelows^ her odds aad 
end&, and bits and £râgments ; she iBakes everything 
np again^ eontriving to make her east-off and tattered 
garmenta look like new; bat, — nhe de^tnt^ aü her 
chüdren! She is estremdy capefal of tbcir dirty 
£roeks and tattered rags^ and diseoloared ribbons, 
bnt she murders them, — slays them outright, ex- 
tingoìshes tl^m for ever i What is more wonderful 
still^ she 80 manages matters that the elothes actuaUy 
create the children I Tbe very same articles may be 
frequently employed, too, in the same sort of proeess, 
in different agea and in many lands. Eut the 
children, — the i^iritual, intdleetual, moral prodact, 
— ^genius, capacity, power^ greatness, — all these die 
and perish^ cease and determáne^ and can have no 
new eiistence, no dìfferent form oí life ! Think of 
it, my friend, — ^perhaps it never occurped to you, — 
you the father of that new-bom chüd^ who are 
gazing upon it with such loohs of wonder and love ; 
do you know that every particle in that little frame, 
which seems such a fresh issue £rom the mint of life^ 
moulded and stampcd like a new shiUÌDg^ — do you 
know that every partìcle of it ỳ& as old as, aye older 
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than Noah^ or Adam either ? that it existed before 
the flood, and had a local habitation^ if not a name^ 
throughout all the long geological periods of the 
history of the earth î It is even so ; but the mind 
of your chüd is a new thing ; it is a sort of creation ; 
it is an actual addition to the present sum of being 
in the universe, which the body of your babe is not ; 
yet, this wonderful, newly-created thing, which may 
become a Newton to comprehend all material forms, 
or a Bacon to invent methods of philosophizing, or 
a Plato to clothe sublimest thought in the language 
of the gods, or a Shakespear to depict all the 
aspects of humanity, " exhausting worlds, and then 
imagining new ; " — that must be lost ; — ^it will die, 
and become nothing ; — ^yet, some of the very particles 
of that body may become the clothing of another 
soul, and help one day to bring it into the world, 
here — or at the Antipodes. For that mind, how- 
ever, to live again ? — never ! Now, there is here 
such a miracle of annihilation, or such a series of 
miracles, — ^which if not íMjoer-natural is «n-natural ; 
— -something so ^Jce an interference with all that 
belongs to the ordinary and established system of 
things, which does not save, indeed, but which 
literally destroys the souls of men, and goes on doing 
so, everlastingly, age after age; — ^there is something, 
I say, here, so miraculously contradictory to the 
order of the world, that it really does seem to surpass 
belief ! It is not like Nature in anything she does. 
I am well aware how the ar^ument might be retorted 
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by an application of it to the inferíor animals. I am 
so satisfied^ howeyer^ of the unique wonderfulness of 
the human spirít^ its essential superíoríty in com- 
paríson with theirs^ that I am willing to Ieave the force 
of what I have said to the irresistible verdict of your 
common sense. The idea that the mind of man is 
the mere foam^ as it were, on the ever-moving 
imdulations of matter^ — somehow produced by it, — 
bright^ beautifiil^ sparlding for a moment^ and 
then vanishing away and ceasing to be^ — ^while the 
materíal surge remains the same^ alteríng in form, 
but in itself an immortal and ever-enduring essence^ 
— it canmt be ! I^ at least^ have not credulity 
enough to beheve the wonder. He that can receive 
it^ — ^let him receive it. 

The second theory makes providion for the forgive- 
ness of sin on purely natural principles. Nothing is 
required^ it seems^ but a little sorrow^ a reasonable 
degree of reformation^ or a purpose of reformation^ 
with a behef of the compassionate tendemess of God, 
and — ^the thing is done. The kind feelings of the 
Supreme Parent so dispose Him to overlook whatever 
has been amiss^ that it would appear to be thought 
a sort of blasphemy to imagine there could be any- 
thing in the way to obstruct their exercise^ especially 
if appealed to by the erríng children of passion and 
genius. Unfortunately^ these poetical plausibilities^ 
this easy and superficial sentimentalism^ cannot be 
reconciled with any just idea of moral govemment 
according to established and definite laws protecting 
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and guarding the mterests of TÌriue; ncnr wìth the 

r^ttlar w<H'king oai of resultâ, bj something hbe a 

fixed^ steady^ well-ordered system. Youcannot goyecn 

a Idngdoin, a scbool, or a famüy, by indiscriiBmate 

tenderness ; by arrangements which are to be relased 

at the cry of every offender; whose rules are them- 

selyes to be constantly o^er-ruled^ theîr equitable 

threatenings eraded^ as if there waa no real eonnexkR& 

between tran^i^ssion and its conseçi^nces. A 

monarch or a judge^ or eyen a father^ in spite both 

of his own feehngs^ and the fedmgs and appeals q£ 

those he eompassionates^ must, for the most part^ 

permit thiags to take their course ; he could not 

possibly preyent it without yblatLDg principles whose 

preseryation and integrity are of m<»e ìmportance^ 

for great general objects^ than ean attadb to the 

relief of indiyidual distress. There is nothing mare 

manifest^ in the facts which iUustrate the moral 

goyemment of the woild^ tban the tremeendousness 

of the consequences which follow particular acts^ 

often a single and apparently tníting act^ and whidi 

are suffered to evolye, or are eyen evolved with a 

sort of stem and rigid inâexibility^ in spite of eries^ 

reformation, or regret ; and, for sin to be forgiyen, 

in any intelUgible sense, is, for the results which 

would flow fr(»íi it, naturally and inevitably, acc(»d' 

iiig to the regular course of things^ to be cut off, 

eyaded, or destroyed, — ^which could only occur by 

what would be equiyalent to a supematural inter* 

fereuce with the order of the imiyerse. " Whcther 
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is it easter to my, Thy sins heforgwen tkee, or to say, 
Tahe np iht/ bed and walh ?'^ One ieqmres power aa 
wdl as the other ; the exeicise of au attribute that 
caa stop ot Bu^nd, öí gÌ¥e a new directionto, the 
action of laws as real and as c^rative as those tbat 
ìmpel and gmde tbe planetsL This, tben^ it seems^ 
033 the hypotheŵ in qnestion, is to be eipected at 
any moment;— on yery sbgbt^ if not tbe slightest 
occasions! But a direct interference of this sc»rt 
wìth the primary laws and canona of eidstence^ the 
ndes and conditìons of being^ in every indiyidmal 
case in whieb' men may wish to eacape the just and 
neceasary consequences of theîr conduct^ would be 
a miracle^ and nothing lesa. That ia to say^ the 
natural system òf things^ in sjMite of its supposed in- 
YÌolable order^ is yet so managed or admioistered that 
supematural acts may be espected to interfere with 
it, — without anything Jibe a very adequate reason^ 
or anything^ it is to be feared^ hke a virtuous regard 
to tbe intereats of yirtue ! Men who can believe this, 
might belieye anything. Fully carried out, the 
theory would make mirade the rule, and law the 
exception; it would nnsettle our faitb in the imi- 
formity of nature^ and destroy oor conyiction of the 
wisdom of goodness. If it be true^ we must be 
hving in the midst of multiphed prodigies^ and might 
be excused for suapecting tbat nothing is sure. This 
is not Iikely to be the right idea of the constitution 
of the uniyerse. As to talking about the " principles ^^ 
of the Divine govemment^ it does not seem^ on thia 
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>iew, as if there could be much principle about it ; 
while, to pretend a necessity for rejecting Bevelati(»i 
from the fear of admitting anything supematural^ 
would appear to be a very unnecessary alarm ; — ^for, 
interpreting what they already beUeve, on strictly 
natural and scientific groimds^ the men^s faith could 
hardly be so severely taxed by God as it is by them- 
8elves, They refuse to beheve in one great^ super* 
natural act of 6od, for the purpose of meeting the 
«n-natural condition in whìch sin places the race^ 
(which, because imnatural^ it required something 
more than the original provìsions of nature to reach ;) 
— an act which^ once accomphshed^ set up a gradous 
constitution of things in the midst of the natural^ 
counteractive of otherwise inevitable results by its 
own settled merciful arrangements ; — an act, too, 
which, while thus introducing what should modìfy 
the action of the violated primary law^ was^ it is 
intimated^ so done as to be in harmony with its 
principle and spirit^ to vindicate its essential equity 
and rightness^ and designed to produce — ^by the 
force of something stronger than it (since it had 
become ''weak through the flesh'^) — ^what it was 
t7Äe//'originally constituted to secure ; — and all this, 
in a way corroborative of the loyalty of obedient 
natm'es, and conservative of the authority and the 
interest.9 of virtue in all worlds. This is the theory 
of the Christian doctrine of the forgiveness of sins, — 
I had almost said the philosophy of it^ — only ex- 
press^ in a way less theological than usual. The 
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adyocates of a soft and sentimental phìlosophy^ an 
easy accommodating theism^ cannot beKeve it ; — they 
cannot belieye it because it involves the idea of a 
tampering by miracle with the laws of Nature; — 
men, who have faith to embrace what makes Nature 
herself supematurall — ^provides for miracles every 
moment ! — and does so, too^ in a way which, when 
philosophieally examined, seems much more likely to 
encourage sin than to prevent it, being adapted 
apparently to give confidence to guilt, to be a " blow '' 
to the goodness of superior natures, — to that of 
Humanity '* a delusion and a snare/' 

By thus rejecting — for alike making too great a 
demand upon our creduhty — ^the Atheistic theory of 
things, and that of the Deism of poetry and senti- 
ment, we are reduced to the altemative of a definite 
choice between Philosophic Fatalism and Evangelical 
Christianity. Either everything is fixed, constant^ 
changeless j— everywhere, and always, natural law, 
and nothing ìmt natural law;-*~law, reaching its 
object with undeviating precision, and clenching it 
with terrible efiect ; — ^the conseguences of sin being no 
more possible to bc annihìlated than sin itself; — 
sin, which once a fact is a. fact for ever, whose results 
are as certain to foUow and flow on, as that which 
they fiow from certainly was; — eitherthe constitution 
of things is this, and we are thus living under a 
fixed^ ngid, inexorable system, — ^which really itself 
becomes to us God^ though an infinite Personality be 
professedly believed in, — either this is the case, or 
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God has interposeá to 8ave the worlä ; — ^ît Iias not been 
impossible to Him to do flometliiiig to meet tbe cafle 
of the transgresfion and yiolatoni of law; — ^iaw^ 
nnder wbicb all moral inteiligenoes, or every new 
order of sucb^ necessaríly find tbemselyes^ — ^tbe 
instrument of simple, primary, aatural probatkm,_ 
whicb may be broken because it may be obeyed; — 
eitber tbis system stands inyiolate^ and must táke its 
course in every case and on eYery cidprit, or God bas 
ìnteifered^ and^ of His mercy and grace^ His parmtal 
tenderness and abounding compassion^ has found 
means superior to Nature to aeeomplisb wbat sor- 
passed her original intention. Law^ as law^ can only 
aecure lifc by being fuUy obeyed; riolated, it is 
powerless except íor appropriate, punitiye results; it 
cannot ŷive bfe ; tbose who need that^ have plaeed 
tbemselyes in its power, — it can anly, for sach^ 
'^worlc out death/^ To eitricate them, some new, 
redemptiye arrangement is necessary, which nooe 
but God can establisb, and which notbing bat 
miracle can introduce. Is this possiblef Has ìt 
been done ? Has ìt^ as Christianity affirms, been so 
done as to combine that interference with natural 
laws which was unayoidable, with as little as possible 
of miraculous expen£ture? If so, then, the ooe 
great thing on whieh all tumed foeing accompUshed, 
and a merciful mediatorial dispensatioii set np, a 
distinct mirade is not necessaiy in the case of eadi 
indÌYÌdual receiying forgiycness,— or, in other wotÓB, 
being sayed fix)m the natural results of tranBgressû», 
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— for, to the peniteiit and belieyingy the effect is 
seeured accordìiig to law — ^tfae law of tiie spiritual 
economy. Fenitence, contrítion^ prayer^ bope^ are 
re^pectively ayailable or possible now. Sin can be 
pardoned, bolineBS promoted^ inunoTtality antidpated^ 
on a principle, whidi unites bdüef in the uniformity 
of natiire with faith in the clemency of God; whidi 
'^magnifies law/' and yet revealB love; and which^ 
by the way in which ìt provide8 for a sinfal intellì- 
genee what is equal to the necessities of its singular 
condition^ meets and satisfies the smiples and 
dem«nd8 of a BOn«what «act and rigorouB phüosophy. 
Between these two systems^ then^ we have to take 
our choice^ — that which makes Nature the God of 
God^ and haods us over to its tender mercies ; or 
that which, while admitting the prímary fixedness of 
the natural constitution of things, yet believes it to be 
]ikd[y that He who made it is stiU master of it^ — ^that 
it ifl pofisible for Him to interfere with it if He please^ — 
«nd that, if necessity required, He would do so, for 
the attaiument of ends wortfay of Himself. This 
latter system^ Üieorf, hypothesis, or whatever dse we 
may yet for a moment or two continue to call it, is far 
more accordant tiban the first, with all that we can 
conjecture of the I>ivine dbaracter. Both stand on 
tfae same ground ; botfa alike maîntain tfae absolute 
neoessity for jtjmethÌBg like a supematuiral act on tfae 
part of God, t^ sin is to be f^gi^en in any real or 
effîcieait sense. The «oie stops at the demonstrated 
necessitvj and can go no furtfaer. - It aees nothing to 
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encourage hope; it caimot admit tlie possibüity of 
relief in the way indicated ; it resigns itself, therefore, 
to the natnral action of surrounding forces^ to bear 
whatever they may work out^ and to take such relief^ 
as^ one time or other^ they may perhaps bring. The 
other admits the necessity to be demonstrated; — 
states it and accepts it^ — but accepts it for the pur- 
pose of proceeding to establish something upon it — 
something interposed by combined wisdom, compas- 
sion, and power — to meet the emergencies of an 
offending race. We are not left to darkness^ 
ignorance^ hopelessness^ and despair; we are assured 
of the beneÝolence, the notice, the grace, the pur- 
poses and acts of our merciful Creator. "Gk)d is 
love.^' ^' Herein is love ; not that we loved Grod, 
but that He loved us, and sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins.^' " Sin is the transgres- 
sion of the law;" '^lust having conceived bringeth 
forth sin, sin being matured bringeth forth death;^' 
but, — '' this is the record, that God hatíi given to us 
etemal life, and this life is in liis Son.^^ '' All have 
sinned;" ^Hhe whole world is guilty before God;" 
but, — ^^ when we were without strength, in due time 
Christ died for the ungodly/' '^ What the law could 
not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, Goá 
hath accomplished by sending his Son in the likenes3 
of sinful flesh, and for a sin-offering.^' "God so 
loved the world, that He gave his only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should not 
pmsh, but have everlasting life.'^ ^^Our Saviour 
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Jesus Christ hatli abolislied death^ and hath brought 
life and immortality to light through the Gospel/^ 
" In Him we have redemption, through His blood, 
even the forgiveness of sins/'' ^^ It behoved Christ 
to suffer — that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in His name among all nations/' 
" Christ gave Himself a ransom for all, to be testified 
in due time/' — " for God will have all men to be 
saved, and to come unto the knowIedge of the truth." 
" Let us come boldly to the throne of grace, that 
we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help us in 
every time of need.'' " The Spirit helpeth our in- 
firmities.^^ '' Strengthened with all might in the 
inner man/^ " by the supply of the Spirit,'' we can 
bring forth " the fruits of holiness/^ " lay hold on 
etemal life/^ and secure " an abundant entrance into 
the everla8ting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ/' 

It is needless to multiply quotations. These arc 
thrown together^ as my memory supplies them^ to 
iUustrate some of the statements we have been 
making^ and some of the principles we have been 
reasoning out. You cannot but observe, how in all 
its strongest and most characteristic espressions^ the 
Gospel recognises the necessity which Philosophy 
now professes to demonstrate, — ^if not to have 
discovered. Where Science, however, can only 
despair, Christianity announces deHverance and hope. 
It proceeds to erect a spiritual economy to dispense 
its blessings and attain its end. It does not teach 

s 
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U8 thftt mere Nature can transcend itself^ — ^proyiding 
for miracles without limit; nor does it direct each of 
us to expect a separate interference of God in our 
favour. As already indicated^ too^ it falls in with 
the irrepressible longings of the religious instinct^ 
and seems to present to it the ideal of that which 
it was blindly "feehng after^' throughout all time. 
We might go on and refer to the yarious extemal 
evidences in favour of the Divine origin of the 
Gospel, — ^but this would be beyoud our province at 
present. We are content, therefore, to stop at the 
point we have now reached, and to profess our con- 
viction, — on the ground of what has been sketched 
and suggested, — that we have found at last certainty 
and truth, 

Standing here, then, with the Christian disciple, 
on hÌ8 platform of beUef and hope, we have got, we 
think, to something that is real and substantial. 
The Gospel is the true religion of man; — the immor- 
tality it reveals is our future life. We have emerged 
from the thick, deep darkness where we first stood; 
we have left far behind us the second position to 
which we toiled; we have disentangled ourselves 
from the rabble of religions that crowded about us 
at our next ascent ; and now, — here we are, — look- 
ing to the distant, the spiritual, and the future, far 
above the level of every other faith, in the clear light 
of the Christian revelation, and with the steady gaze 
which it at once requires and supplies. This place 
of vision, to which wc ascended when we last moved. 
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has become a peak of "the delectable mountams/' 
we can see " the land which is very far off;" — "the 
glorious land ;'^ '^the heavenly country;^' " the 
new Jerusalem;" ^' the city that hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is Qoà" There it is ! — 
clearly visible to religious faith, — beautifal and dis- 
tinct as a new-made world, — ^'Eternal Life; — 
ihe gift of God through Jesus Christ:'' — Glory, 
Honour, Incorruption, Immortality ; all are revealed 
to us, — all are there ! Look at them as they lie in 
the. Divine sunlight ; in that resplendent place, 
brought within the reach of the sinful and the lost ; 
— ^that home of the redeemed; — the ultimate inherit- 
ance of the '^saved^' from among men, — the 
regenerated, the holy, and the good ! Christianity 
is no longer a theory among theories, a subjective 
hypothesis, one form of utterance among many of 
thoughts and feelings common to man. It ìs God^s 
truth. It is the revealed system of mercy and aid. 
" Jesus is the Christ ; — ^the Son of God ;— the 
Eedeemer of the world.^' All the future connects 
itself with Him. " Life and immortahty " are alone 
to be apprehended by religious faith, and by that as 
modified by Christian ideas. Religious virtue — the 
holiness of the Church — is essential to the enjoy- 
ment of the upper world. Now, then, we can see 
how that same thing which can mahe this life beautiful 
and greaty will not only prepare us for any futurity 
that may possibly be^ but is the only preparation f&r 
that futwrity which will certairdy be revealed. The 
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Gospel is the best thing for both worlds. It can 
teach us to make the best of both. God wiUs the 
happiness of his chüdren both here and hereafter. 
" Godliness is profitable for aU things/^ — and pro- 
fitable ever)'where, — ^' having the promise of this 

LIFE^ and Of THAT WHICH IS TO COME.'' 
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PART VI. 

PABTING^ WOEDS. 

I HAYE tlius sketched^ and in some measure fiUed up^ 
the outline of an ai^ument on the proposed subject. 
I submit it to your consideration and your candour. 
It embodies some of the results of my obseryation of 
life and my knowledge of the world, and some of the 
conclusions to which I have been led by frequent and 
aniious thought on the philosophy of rehgion. It 
may possibly be of some little use to you young men, 
who have the great experiment of living to begin, 
and who may be called to examine both the nature 
and the foundations of your faith. I feel that I must 
now hasten to a conclusion. Permit me to do so by 
adding two or three remarks, explanatorj'', illustrative, 
and practical. 

My object has been to " bring my thoughts into 
the form of a little treatise on the ethics of common 
life, and the ways and means of ordinary happiness,*' 
— as suggested by Homer to JefiFrey. I have not 
the foUy to suppose that I have accomplished any- 
thing equal to what we should have possessed, had 
the great writer alluded to given to the world what 
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his fríend recommended. But however liltle I may 
have approached that, I do not think it unbecoming 
to say, that I have associated " the ethics of common 
hîe" and " the ways and means of ordinary happi- 
ness^'^ with reUgious faith^ Christian ideas^ and a 
future world^ more intimately^ perhaps^ than might 
have been done by the late distinguished editor of 
the ^^ Edinburgh/' Whether I have done this 
wisely and successfully, is not a question for me to 
entertain. It is enough that for those whom I wish 
to benefit^ it was a ríght thing to atten^t ; and^ 
indeed^ that without such attempt^ any dìscourse 
on '^ ethics '^ and " happiness '^ would be essentially 
imperfect. 

I have throughout intimated by my habitual 
pliraseology^ and my modes of reasoning^ tbat I 
connect everything, both "in common^' and in 
"religious^^ life, with the idea of law; — with the 
natural course of things^ or the usual order of Provi- 
dence^ in the one case ; in the other^ with settled^ 
gracious, spirítual arrangements. I wish you young 
men to understand this^ — and to understand it in 
relation to " both worlds.'* In respect to one as well 
as the other^ it may contríbute not a little towards 
saving you from perilous procrastìnations^ pre- 
sumptuous sins^ deceitful hopes^ irrational and 
críminal indifference; — and from fears and appre- 
hensions contradicted by experíence^ unsanctioned by 
Scrípture^ displeasing to God^ and obstructive alikc 
to faith and peace^ to conviction and virtue. 
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Dropping, in these few last remarlts, eyerýthing of 
the nature of hypothetical reasoning, suifer me to 
impress upon your heart and conscience, in positive^ 
direct, earnest speech, some of the principles we have 
estabUshed or illustrated^ and^ in this way^ at once 
to intimate and urge the practical conclusion of the 
whole niatter. 

By your mixed constitution as human beings^ you 
are naturally placed under three great systems of 
law, — the Physical, the Social, and the Spiritual. 
Each of these is fixed and inflexible. They can all be 
transgressed; and if^ in any^ thingstake their course, 
breaches and transgressions cannot but be followed 
by punitive results. 

Yiolations of the physical laws, injure the body ; 
— of the social, the character ; — of the spiritual, the 
soul. For the punishment of transgressions, as just 
intimated, it is not necessary for anything to be 
actually done, or directly inflicted, by God. Things 
take their natural course, and they work out, by 
necessary consequence, suffering, sorrow, and death. 
Vice, or the violation of physical order, destroys 
bealth ; crime, or the violation of social order, ruins 
reputation; sin, or the violation of spiritual order, 
eeparates the soul from God. The fírst may end in 
an early grave ; the second in disgrace, in exile, or 
on the gibbet ; the third, in future irremediable con- 
demnation. In respect to the first two, it is no 
matter what men believe or disbehevc, or evea 
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whether there be a 6od to believe in^ or not^ — ^there 
Ì8 Nature with her factSi and that is enough ; as 
facts, the things indicated stand fully and palpably 
revealed before us. With respect to the third^ 
although the Divìne existence is asserted and religious 
faith required, the result does not depend on any 
positiye act on the part of God; still^ things only 
take their course^ and go on to their natural issues ; 
— to pr€vent this, is what would require somethìng 
to be done. 

Remark^ also^ that obedience to one set of laws» 
and the enjoyment of the natural rewards of such 
obedience^ wiU not save a man from the punitive con- 
sequences of another set which he transgresses. A 
libertine may be upright and honourable in mer-' 
cantile transactions ; he wiU be respected and trusted 
in matters of business^ but — ^his vices may destroy 
him^ nevertheless. A rebel, or a murderer^ may be 
abstemious and chaste; he will be beheaded or 
hanged in — ^high health. A rejector of Christ, a 
disbeliever in God, may be chargeable with neither 
vices nor crimes ; he may live long, enjoy much^ and 
have a reputation in the world for his secular virtue ; 
but — he may wake up, in another life, a purely 
spiritual hfe^ to find himself^ as a spirìt, incapable of 
sympathy with the society and the objects^ and unfit 
for the duties, of the world of hght ! 

Now^ all this^ mind, is nothing whatever^ but just 
the working out, in each case, of natural laws, — for, 
you will remember, that the spirìtual laws which 
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surround and encompass us as creatures^ as beings 
endowed with the religioas capacity and distinguished 
by the religious instinct^ are just as naìural in them* 
selves^ and as much belong to Nature^ as those of the 
physical or social systems. Men's relations to Ood^ 
as spirítual beings, are as real as their connexion 
with a body> or their relations to each other ; and they 
are deeper and more durable than either^ for they 
can be conceived to exist^ in all their integríty, if a 
single human spirít^ out of the body^ was exÌ8ting in 
the univei*se alone with God. Observe^ also^ that 
the relation of these systems of law to each othery 
according to the natural constitution of things^ 
cannot but be this^ — that the spirítual is the greatest 
of the three, and includes under it the two others> 
but that they^ of course^ cannot include or compre- 
hend it» Hence^ violations of the inferíor, are vioIa* 
tions of the higher ; — but obedience to them^ is not^ 
ìn itselfy obedience to it. That is to say^ vices and 
crimes are sins; but mere freedom from either, or 
from both, is not ^' holiness.^^ 

Now, mark what your Bible teaches you> and 
what your consciences will confirm. It is not said 
that all men are either vicious or críminal; but it is 
said that " all are sinners ; ^^ — ^for '^ all have sinned 
and come short^of the glory of God/' and ^^the 
whole world is guilty before Him.^' Ungodliness, 
the vioIation or neglect of spirítual laws and duties^ 
being out of harmony with these, — ^this is what is 
charged on all men ; not that every individual upon 
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earth has practically committed all sorts of open sin. 
Many^ indeed^ have added wickedne8s to ungod- 
liness ; but it is quite possible for a large amount of 
what is highly yaluaUe in relation to the world, and 
very beautiful too in itself^ to co-exist with an utter 
destitution of spiritual life. The good man of society 
may both 8erve and adom the earth, and yet he 
might find himself thoroughly out of his element in 
beaven. ^^ Enter into mi/joy/' might be as painful 
and repugnant to his feehngs^ if they were possible 
to be addressed to him^ as may now be the words — 
in any deep^ eamest sense — ^^ let us pray/' 

Now, don^t be revolted by these statements, as if 
they werc something savage and inhuman^ — the 
narrow bigotry of theological exclusiveness. They 
are the unavoidable results of fair and exact reason- 
ing ; and what is more^ they show the greatness of 
our nature^ — the attributes by which we are dis- 
tinguished as spirìtual and religious beings^ — the 
high sphere to which as such we belong^ — the duties 
of which we are capable, — the end for which we 
were made. We are not creatures endowed simply 
with intellect, power, skill, taste^ or even the moral 
faculty — 80 that we can subdue the earth, and build 
houses, and cook our food, and embellish life, 
and live in society, and multiply present com- 
forts and enjoyments ; but we are also such, that, 
whateyer we may do, or whatever we may en- 
joy, while acting in harmony with the systems 
of physical and sûcial law, it is possible for us, in 
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spite of it all, to fall far short of our own 
proper, noble, divine life ; — ^for " man^s chief end is 
to glorify God and to enjoy Him for ever/^ It is 
because man^s Present and Future might be so 
great, that the misunderstanding of the one may 
be so perilous to the other. 

You may next notice, how diflFerent points and 
processes, in the two lower spheres of law, may be 
fìxed upon and referred to as analogies ìllustrative of 
what may be conjectured to be the course and con- 
stitution of things in the higher. One will say — 
"It is only in very extreme cases that serious physical 
evil8 are incurred, or men exposed to pubUc punish- 
ment. The probabihty, therefore, is, that only very 
great sinners, of any sort, wiU find their sins pur- 
suing them hereafter with punitive results. With 
respect to others, it is to be observed, that, both in 
the natural constitution of the body, and in the 
natural relations of social life, there is a cura- 
tive power, which works efficiently against the con- 
8equences of minor transgressions, — ^it throws them 
off, in both spheres, when men alter their habits, or 
when they indulge and express different scntiments ; 
reformation or apologies put things right, preventing 
what might othêrwise have come to be serious, as the 
ultimate results of personal indiscretion or social 
wrong. It may be the same in the higher sphere.^* 
Others may say, — " Sin is no trifle; there ia 
no man living whose spiritual condition is only 
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slightly affected by it. It is to be observed, there- 
fore^ that proper analogies to it can only be farnished 
by serious cases in the lower spheres. In these^ 
then^ where serious ínfractions of physical and social 
law haye taken place^ it is obyious^ that something 
is needed to arrest their consequences which amounts 
to a direct interference with Nature, though it must 
be conducted in harmony with her primary prin- 
ciples, — ^in the one case some medicinal application^ 
ìn the other some legal arrangement. In neithei 
case, can either sorrow or reformation avail of them- 
selves without these ; even with them, if successful, 
some permanent results may remain. Sometimes 
nothing can be done, — even they are powerless, — 
and things inexorably take their course. Now, it is 
thus, or it may be so, in the higher sphere. Sin, in 
one sense, is clisease, or it engenders disease; ín 
another, it exposes to equitable condemnation ; to 
prevent the results it would naturally induce, more 
is required than either sorrow or reformation ; there 
needs both a medicinal apphcation and a legal ar- 
rangement ; and these are just the things which the 
Gospel is interposed to fumish, — the redemption of 
Christ being the ground of acquittal, the influence 
of the Spirit quickening the soul, restoring or pro- 
ducing inward health.^' To all this, again, others 
might reply — ''The analogy is just, as far as it 
respects the nature of sin, its influence, tendency, 
and natural results; but the medicine and thc 
arrangement are both within the individual himself. 
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Repentance heals and gires healtli to the 8Ìck sool ; 
a change of habits^ moral reformation^ makes amends 
for iniquity. It is thus that there is substituted for 
what would have resulted from past acts, what will now 
result from feeüngs and acts of a different kind/' 

There is no end to analogie^ or supposed analogies, 
which may thus be made out between the consti- 
tution and course of things in one department of 
natural law, and the constitution and course of 
things as it may be in anothes. Some of these 
analogies have, I think, a good deal in them ; other 
some, not so much. But dismissing them all, or 
leaving them to stand for what they may be worth, I 
want to fix the minds of you young men on one 
great fact in the social system which cannot be 
denied, and which, as involving a principle that may 
possibly belong to our whole nature, may have in it 
something to instruct, to wam^ to admonish^ and to 
guide. 

I have referred, in the prerious argument, to the 
constitution of things being such that sin must work 
out, by way of natural consequence, pmntive residts; 
and that, for these to be evaded, the connexionbetween 
sin and its necessary consequences must be severed, 
a thing which requires an interference with the order 
of Nature, or something sttj»^-natural. This I have 
maintained, and this I do maintain, is the theory of 
the Gospel^ — the glad tidings which announce the 
fact of God^s gracious and merciful interposition to 
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8ave the world. Now^ while admittmg the tmth of 
the first statement — ^the necessary connexion between 
sin^ and its punitiye results on a spiritual nature — 
some might be disposed to argue^ as has just been 
intimated, that such results^ howeyer much they 
might affect, by way#of natural consequence, the 
condition and happiness of that nature^ so long as 
sin was persisted in or unrepented of ; yet, if the sin 
should be giyen iip and a new state of feeling 
cherished^ then, equaUy by way of natural conse- 
quence^ would the íirst class of results ceasc to 
be generated^ and another and a different class be 
orderly wrought out. If so, then Nature would seem 
to haye within herself all that is required, and would 
haye herself proyided, in her original constitution of 
things, for that altematiye, which Christianity asserts, 
and which philosophers argue, something supematural 
is required to effect. There is about this statement 
what, at fìrst sight^ appears reasonable. Bat now^ 
I want you young men to Iook at sin, ín an aspect 
different from any that has hitherto been explained^ — 
an aspect particularly claiming the attention of the 
young, and which, while fraught with a solemn and 
appropriate lesson to them, may throw a little further 
light on the necessity we insist upon for some direct 
act on the part of God, as well as for some change (rf 
feeling in man^ if the natural results of sin are to 
be escaped 

What I refer to, ts, the tendency of sin in one man, 
io produce or occasion sin in another, and so on, inde- 
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finitely. This may be the effect of deliberate design, 
or of undesigned but necessary influence. ^' He shall 
gwe Israel up,'* said the prophet, ^^ because of the sins 
of Jeroboam, who did sin, and who made Israel to sin.'' 
Two hundred years and more after Jeroboam had 
gone to his grave, his sins, as well as their own, were 
YÌsited on his people; there was a recoguised con- 
nexion between him and the crimes of a comparatively 
distant generation, — the punitive consequences then 
wrought out being the product of both. There is a 
principle here I want you to see. Consider well 
what you have before you, in this complex and many- 
sided statement. Observe, that there can be no 
doubt about the fact, that sin in one man does 
produce sin in another; there can be no doubt 
either, that, once begun, the process may go on 
indefinitely, — there is no stopping it, — a man may 
live in the world, long after he is dead, in the form of 
an active, baneful influence, which shall deprave and 
corrupt successive generations. It is a simple, plain 
matter of fact, too, that this could not be prevented, 
according to the natural constitution of things, 
except by a miracle, or a series of miracles, the most 
extraordinary. Whatever might be the change in a 
man himself "who had sinned and made others to 
sin," — and whatever the effects of that change on his 
own soul, and his own spiritual state, — this could not 
by possibility reach the destructive march of what 
he had put in motion, — a power still identified with 
him — going on its terrible way, seducing and cor- 

T 
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i'upting and destroying otfaerB ! The ]iext world we 
call the woiid of light; we belieye that in it men 
will have clearer and intenser perceptionB of the right 
and the true than they have here; — ^that they will 
have a complete knowledge (or may have) of what 
they díd in the body ; and that they may also Iom^w 
what they are continmng to do by their perpetuated 
inâuence. Without insisting on this last particular^ 
— just imagining a human spirit to pass iuto etemity 
with all the íaculties it had here capable of foU and 
efficient exercise, — it is difficult to see, on any natural 
principk, how such spirit, — conscious of having se- 
duced and corrupted others^ and that the results of 
its sin must be still propagating themselves by succes- 
8Ìve injuries momentarily inâicted upon new vìctims 
— it is difficuk, I say^ to see how that spirit, whatever 
change for the better may have passed withìn itself, 
could possibly enjoy, or permit itself to enjoy, one 
moment of repose or peace, until the very laat and 
most distant coiasequence of its sin was blotted from 
the universel And wh^ could that be? If the 
world is to be eternal, the evil wiU be going on for 
ever; — if it is to come to aa end, and if all human 
spirits are thus to hav€ the oj^rtunity of re-acting 
for the better on each other aad tììemselves, where is 
the pix)of of any proYÌsìon for this being made by 
nature ? How long would it take, by this process^ 
to restore all men to virtue and happinesB ì Naj^ 
how could it he^n witbout a miiiiacle, — a mirade as 
great as the infitantaneoiis creation of a woild ? 
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Tkat I am not pasliiiig thmge too íar by this lìne 
of Temarìc^ just take a strong case^ lìke that o£ Jero- 
boam^ thougli of a different kind, illustrative of the 
principle which woold scem to be a paii; of the con- 
stitution of nature. Take the case of a proâigate 
and abandoned man of geniufi. Suppose bim to 
WTÌte taks and poemSi sonnets and songs^ of most 
exquisite eiecution^ but all terribly and intensely 
bad ; — of such a chaf acter as to be at oace the most 
fiiscinating in their attractÌYeness, and the most cor- 
rupting in tàeir tendency. These, thea, are the 
living and permanent forms, the many-Toieed em- 
bodiments^ of his ain. T^ey are hmself, as he is to 
be known by^ and to come 'm contact with^ other 
men aad other tímes. Hiey pi<!Ooeed Ëroia and are 
connected with him; they live by his life, act 
throagh fais power, speah in his words. . Through 
them he comes into direci oontact with other mioab, 
and will do so wfaile the woild ÌMSStB, or his laod'iS 
language. Hìs sin is not so m«ch propi^ated fi»m 
one to another^ hts eonne^ion aad ireqK)iifiiibih:ty 
becoming less and less as geneiaiioa after geneniitio& 
coioeB to have itM distiiict ahare m tbe guiU; he, 
tfarottgh hÌB writingay his TÌsäáe^ ipermanait Bpeech, is 
m tmmeditäe contact witfa e^ery generatiaay as he was 
wìth fais ooDtempocarieB, aaá jpersoDaily acnd direetly 
fleduees and eonmpltft. Anâ this^ y<m observe^ cannot 
be faelped. Theie is no possifadlity of avoidmg it^ 
«inlesB it be by buming the iroi*ld, mà even that 
mi^ not be enough. Tbe min'B nifiueaioe caa 
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cease neither when lie dies, nor when he repents and 
is converted, and wakes up into a spiritual and divine 
life, supposing that to occur, — unless God was to 
work a miracle to the extent of annihilating all his 
printed books, and all the impressions they had ever 
made on any individual, — the words they had depos- 
ited in the memory, the thoughts they had occasioned, 
the feelings they had excited, the acts they had 
prompted, or the results of all these ! The w^orld 
must be made into what it would have been if the 
man had never been born ! Neither his death as a 
man, nor his being "bom again^^ as a regenerated 
îpan, could have the least influence in putting an 
absolute stop to what he had set in motion; — 
nothing could do this but the complete 8ubversion of 
all natural order and of all settled law. 

Now, ì, wish you to observe that among the conse- 
quences and results of this man^s sin, there is not 
only to be included what his own state of mind waSy 
(which^ it is supposed, may have been altered and 
purified by contrition, and sorrow, and change of 
feehng,) but here are continued results heyond him- 
self, which nothing occurring within him can reach; 
and, in proportion to the fineness of his new feelings, 
the exquisiteness of his fresh moral perceptions, 
would be the terribleness, one would think, of tbe 
action and re-action within and upon him of his 
tnowledge of this fact. We say this on the supposi- 
tion of his conversion here ; but in the next world> 
liis moral and spiritual nature will be still more alive 
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to every íme impression and impulse; his views of 
himself and of his earthly doings larger and deeper ; 
his knowledge of what he continues to do^ may be 
clear and distinct^ — ^his conjectures respecting it can- 
not but be ripened. On any natwral principle, 
according to any law, or any system of law that we 
call natural^ how can it be possible for this man to 
enjoy one single moment of repose^ with these results 
of his sin ever going on ? As long as they continue 
to flow here, there must be, it would seem^ neces- 
sarily and inevitably, a parallel and correspondent 
flowing into his soul of thought and emotion perfectly 
indescribable; and^ till the one ceased^ there appear» 
to be no natural termination possible to the other» 
As to this world, the man ^' being dead, yet speaketh/'^ 
— speaketh with efiect, so as to poison the minds^ to 
corrupt the hearts^ and ruin the souls of thousands 
in every generation, and, it may be, in mâny lands. 
Improved facilities for the production and diffusion of 
his personal utterances^ of that which constitutes his 
Iiving presence, his influential power in the world, — 
these only increase the evil he began, augment and 
aggravate it; his guilt, thus ever on the increase, 
might be expected to be felt by some corresponding 
sympathy in himself. The more you Iook at the 
matter in this light^ the more you will see what 
serious results may flow from sin^ through its 
tendency to propagate and perpetuate itself. 

I have taken an extreme case ; but the prìnciple 
in it belongs to all cases. Every man's sin has^ 
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more or less^ inâfieDeeâ others^, and led to sin. The 
sum of viee^ crime^ wiekednes6> impieiy, at any one 
time existiag in the world, is not only tbe product of 
the exiätiiig agents, but belongs partly to thoae who 
preeeded them. Bad men make bad men. Tempters 
seduce, and the sedueed beeome tempters in their 
tum. Many sins reqnire âssociates ; thc^ yet 
innocent, are eontÌBually being beguiled by the 
expeTÌenced in iniquity. Thus the process goés on. 
Once committed, sin liyes and acts for ever. Every 
man haa a personal Gonn!exion with the remotest 
result that flows from his ain. Others have their 
own separate responsibility andindividualguilt; but, 
to the eye of God^ the line may be visible that eon- 
nects an act committed at this moment^ with the in- 
fiu^ce of some one who has been in his grave a 
bundred years. There is no power in nature to 
stop this course of things. Moral means can but 
feebly arrest it, if at alL Very great sinners mostly 
die without so thinking of what they have done as 
to care about counteracting- it, or to realize the in- 
fluence they leave alive behind them. Even if onc 
such should come to a better mind, and tum reso- 
lutèly to God himself, there is no ground for think- 
ing, that, to any large extent, he could undo what 
he had done, if he were to try, lict such a man 
assemble together all whom he had influenced for 
evil, whose faith he had overthrown, or whose morals 
he had debased -, let him tell them of bis change of 
opinion and habits, — his ccmtrition and tears; let 
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ìàm. hescedí aod entreat them to repent, and pray^ 
and reiam to Gk>d; — he would probably be met with 
lau^ter and seom^ be derided for his meanness and 
hTpocrisy, reproaehed for the inâuence he acknow- 
ledged and lamented^ and find that it was far more 
difficult to reeover than to corrupt. But it is impos- 
sibk for any one to make an attempt like this. Before 
such a man awakes to a sense of what he has done^ 
those wfaom he has injared by his sin are mostly be- 
yond his reach. Some are lost sight of^ some for- 
gotten, some at the Antipodes^ some dead ; the idea 
of destroying his own work is felt to be hopeless, the 
thing is ' impossible ; but the work itself is in the 
world^ going on^ stiU acting and producing results ; 
it may dp so for ever, — ^and always, in the sight and 
feeling of his conscience, with a distinct^ actual 
connexion with him. 

Now, if the forgivencss of sin has to include in it 
the actual annihilation of all results, all the conse- 
quences of a man^s acts, their inâuence on others as 
well as on himself, it is really difficult to see how 
this is possible without such an interference with 
the system of things as would amount to its entire 
stoppage, if not something more. It is very obviòu8 
too, that if we are not to be given up to hope- 
lessness, and despair, and everlasting exposure to 
painful and punitive thoughts, there must be some 
m^ciful interposition of God to Bave ns from our- 
selves ; something so far equal to the emergency as 
to make it possible for a sinner^ in spite of the 
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iiumortal nature of sin^ to hope^ to enter ìnto par- 
tial rest and peace here^ and to Hé capable hereafter 
of blessedness and joy. We beUeye^ as we haye said, 
that the Gospel is just that thing. I do not ai^e 
that ; — I am now speaking to you on the gronnd of 
our mutually admitted Chnstian oonyictions. The 
Gospel^ then, we say, meets our case. We are per- 
suaded that, through it, a new, gracious, super- 
natural system of law has been made to surroimd, 
enyelop, or mingle with the natural ; and that — ^for 
those who take refuge under it, and become subject 
to its processes — ^it can do what nothing else can, 
and what something musty if men are to be sayed. 
That ìs to say, though it will not annìhilate the results 
that may flow from yice or crime in the present world, 
to men^s bodies, fortune, or eyen life; — and though 
it will not interfere to stop the results of their sin, 
as they work themselyes out on other minds; — it 
yet does, in some maryellous manner, so come in 
between the soul of the sinful man (when penitent 
and belieying) and the spiritual consequence8 of his 
sin to himself, as to saye him from fear, soothe his 
agitation, impart to him a calm, deep peace, and 
encourage him to expect, with ^^assurance of hope/* 
an immortaUty of blessedness in a future world. 

Now, what I haye detained you for, beyond the 
completion of the argument itself, which I had not 
thought of exceeding, was not to raise the ^uestion 
of the truth of this, or to reason in its defence. 
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but^ assummg the tnäh of what we have thus fîir- 
ther illustrated of the uatuTe of sin and the economy 
of the Gospel^ to urge upon you young men twa 
things, in a few practical, parting words. 

In the first place^ beware of evil of aü sorts, sin o/ 
aü hmdsy firom the demonstrated fact that there is 
such a tendency in sin to propagate itsélf» and 
such an indissoluble connexion between its íirst 
agents and its remotest results. Beware of de- 
signed and of accidental influence by which you 
may become ^^partakers of other men^s sins.'^ 
' You don't know what you may do when, by word 
or act, by speech or behayiour^ you affect for evil 
anŵther soul. By a trifling expression, a glance 
of the eye^ a curl of the lip^ a shrug or a smile^ 
a man may awaken doubt in the mind of a 
simple Christian youth^ or suggest an unhallowed 
thought^ or confound and repress moral courage^ and^ 
in mapy ways, injure innocence^ and endanger virtue. 
ThÌTìTf of what anything of this sort may grow to. 
Consider with yoursd^es, what immense results, and 
what a long line of them^ may flow from such slight 
beginnìngs. A little, wrong act, — a light^ careless 
utterance, may deposit a seed in some heart, which 
shall bear the fruit of far greater sin than any which 
the sower of the seed commits, — and hsy remember, 
may have a fearfiil interest in this fruit, and in its 
seeds and their growth too, throughout all time ! 
Think, if you injure others by your influence, how 
impossible it may be for you ever to undo it ; hoẅ 
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the bktereat tears yoa may sàed on rqpesifca!iGe wül 
be those that flow {rom Útt thou^t of thia íaet. 
ReeoUeet^ tkat thia thocight may darhen the world 
to you as lon^ aa yonn ìrie ; afid interfere with your 
enjoyment of the hopes oi Tdügiony and compel you 
'^ to go mfûy aU your days, in the bitteraess of your 
aoul/' Thinh, how the idea of your beii^ eapeàiie 
ot repose eren in the npper world, may seem to be a 
thing that can hardly be belie?ed^ — that the hope of 
it can only be indulged oû. the ground of sudi a 
merciful and marvelk)U3 interposition on the part oí 
Grod^ aSj howeyer admitted and rejoiced in as a 
revealed £Eu;t, stUl leares the possibility of joy a 
mystery and a'wonder ! * 

In the next place> / wcad you to ìeave nothing to 
chance. I want you to impress upon your souls that 
you are to carry this idea into religiony as well as 
into the matters of ordinary life. I hope you wül 
not forget what I have tried to show yoi^ how 
secular success^ health, reputation^ rise^ riches^ and 
everything else that contributes to our '^ mahing thc 
best of this world/^ are regulated by settled laws ; 
and that^ therefore^ whatever may be the number of 
apparent exceptions^ the general course of things is 
such^ that one thing being done another foUows, and 
that hence, in respect to what a man may áo, or unä 
do^ in life^ calculations can be made^ and even 
prophecies uttered, with considerable confìdenee. 
Many^ however^ thinh that it is altogether difierait 
in religion. It is supposed that spiritual blessings 
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are di^nsed to indiyidaals on principles far leas 
umform and calcitlable than temporal ones ; and that, 
whatever may be the connexion between means and 
ends in the affairs of life^ because of the setüed laws 
thal g0vera them, it is altogether dififerent in religious 
concems^ beeanae there " we are not under law^ bnt 
mider grace.^* 

I confess I want you youpg men to understand, 
and I want you to make it the prindple of yonr 
religiotis conduct, that tbe teaching of the Gospel is, 
that Grace has become law. You haye to act^ there^ 
fore, I belieye^ in spiritual thìngs^ on precisely the 
same principle which is to regulate your conduct in 
the 'affaìrs of Kfe. Natural law, in its three systems, 
physical^ sodal^ and spiritual^ beìng what we have 
descríbed^ and^ as law^ working out its inevitable 
lescilts^ 6od interposes for our relief, — but, not by 
caprice^ partiality^ Undnesses towards indiyiduals, 
separate acts and interpositions in the case of one 
and another^ the exercise of mere prerogative, all of 
which throw us^ in religion^ either upon the endless 
multiplication of miracles, or on chances and perad- 
ventures^ which can afford no rational ground for 
action or hope. Instead of this^ the grand^ general 
idea of the Gospel is^ the establishment of a graci&us 
dispensation, or system^ intermingling with or over- 
shadowing the natural^ — ^itself becoming as fìxed and 
settled a thing as either of them^ prepared to act 
according to its own nature^ and to work out effects 
by the action of determined laws and arrangements. 
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It is a supernatìiral system^ introduced and esta* 
blished by a Divine act^ connected with all preyiously 
established laws^ intended to supply to man what it 
was not originally in them to evolve ; — that ìs to say^ 
by spme mysterious harmony with their primary rules, 
and in consistency- with the maintenance of theír 
integrity^ to make it possible for their transgressors 
and vioIators to escape or evade the natural and de- 
8erved consequence8 of their conduct. This system 
of mediation and grace was established^ and came into 
action for man^ from ÿhe time of the entrance of sin. 
It centres in Christ. He was '^ the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world.^' The Divine act of 
establishing the system of mercy in Him^ and then 
gradually unfolding it and revealing it to the Church^ 
is the one thing to be regarded by us as including in 
it the miraculous element. Once established^ things 
proceed accordiug to the laws and canons of the 
economy. The supematural ceases. The separate 
itemsj which make up the active working of the 
system^ are not so many individual miracles^ though 
the system origìnates and is introduced by miracle. 
The creation of the world was a direct interference 
with the course of things which previously exÌ8ted; 
but^ when completed^ everything that was thus 
manrellously introduced proceeds and acts by appro- 
priate law. The ^' new creation/^ the interposition 
of " a Mediator," in whom grace was given us from 
the foundation of the world, — this was God's great 
supematural act^ miraculous according to the pre- 
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vious constitution of things^ but^ once established^ 
proceeding according to settled arrangements, not 
by a series of miraculous acts. Now, I believe you 
ought to proceed in religious matters on this under- 
standing. You have every one of you, as I in- 
terpret things, as real a connexion with the super- 
natural system of grace, as you have with the natural 
systems of physical^ social^ and spiritual law; and 
you will find this out one day, whatever you may 
think now, when you will be judged on the principle 
of having been under it^ and addressed by it^ and 
c^ered salvation through it. You will then under- 
stand how.Grod says all this in perfect sincerity^ in 
good faith^ in right eamest^ and in the plain 
common-sense meaning of the words. He acts in 
the dispensation of grace^ as He does in those of 
nature. You have not to wait for anything to be 
done beyond what is already done ; you are not to 
suppose that there is any necessity for God to do 
something else ; you are not to imagine that if God 
intends to save you, or wishes you to'be 8aved, He 
will somehow do it, — that the time wiU come, — ^and 
that, tÌII then, you can do nothing. AII this is to 
remove the miraculous element of the Gospel from 
^^ the redemption of the world by Jesus Christ/' to 
the act which saves each individual soul. As to 
God^s intentions, will, time, and so on^ these are to 
be leamt from what He has done, and by what He 
says. "He loved the world^ and gave his only 
begotten Son, that whoso€ver believeth in Him 
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flfaould not perisli^ bnt have eyerlteting Me" He 
** would kave all men to he 9aved by onnmg to tlie 
Imowledge of tìie trutb/' *^Now ìs the aoeepted 
thne^ behold now is the day of 8alva1áoii.'^ It is 
your duty to believe in Chiist, to trost in 6od, to 
pray, to repent, to hope, to ''yieM yonrselyes'^ to 
the force of inward suggestions, to beware ìest you 
^* do despite to the Spirit of grace/' You cmgfat to 
live and move and have your being in the atmospheie 
of that gracious disp^isation which God has set up, 
and whìch envelops you, ^id is made for you, with 
all its settled and blessed applianees. Heartily be- 
lieve this. Act upon it. Because of it, T^entanoe, 
prayer, faith, — ^Divine aid, pardon, faeaven, — are all 
respeetively possible or efficacious, or attai&able heie 
or hereafter. Fall in, then, with the arrangements 
of graoe and mercy which, through Cfarist, surrouzMl 
and press upon you on all sides, just as otfaer laws 
do by nature. Begin at once. *^ Fear God fix»n 
your youth.^' " Take heed to your ways, according 
to His testimonies/' that they may be ^^kq)t elean.'* 
It is bes^ for all duty to begin witfa life ; for a man^ 
in everytfaing, to faave as little as possible to undo^ 
to regreít, to forsake, or to be forgii/m. Don't Ìeave 
anything to possitHlities and perhapses, — to cfaance 
or accident. Don't fear but tfaat you may act in 
religious matters witfa tfae saa&e freedom a&d con* 
fidence tfaat you do in otjiers. Don^t procrastíináte, 
from tfae idaa that fiomething eattimordinary is to 
happen, to charm you into rdigion^ or 1» be a 
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warrant for your faith. "All things are ready/' 
God "waits to be gracious." He has revealed to 
you how everything is arranged and ordered to 
secure to you a happy rehgious life, if you wiU ouly 
give yoursel^es early to His sendeej and how thc 
best preparation for ''honour, and immortality, and 
etemal hfe/^ is to "walk with Him^' all throìigh 
this, in painstaldng and ^^ patient continuance in 
well doing." Believe this. Act upon it from this 
moment. Trust nothing to future happy accidents 
either for this life or the next. Depend upon it, it 
ìs as true of the one as it is of the other, that " thb 

CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS IS THE BlBLE OF THB 
FOOL.^^ 
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